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^I^OWAUDS  the  close  of  the  year  1576,  the  famous  sanctuary 
of  (  jiiadalupe  was  the  scene  of  one  of  those  royal  meetings 
which  are  even  yet,  notwithstanding  the  euphemisms  of  official 
])rints,  occasionally  viewed  Avith  misgiving,  and  Avere  three 
centui’ies  ago  regarded  as  of  sinister  import.  The  Saturn  of 
the  ‘  ominous  conjunction  ’  in  question  AA'as  no  other  than 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Avhlle  the  martial  ])lanct  Avas  not  un- 
AA’orthily  re])resonted  by  his  nejdicAv  Sebastian,  the  young 
King  of  Portugal.  No  pains  had  been  spared  for  his  cordial 
reception.  All  along  the  route  (so  far  as  it  lay  in  Spanish 
territory)  gratuitous  hospitality  had  been  offered  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  train ;  at  a  Avord  of  intercession  from  the  Portuguese 
monarch  the  Avorst  criminals  had  been  ordered  to  be  set  at 
liberty  ;  forests  had  been  cleared  and  rocks  levelled  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  Avestern  approach  to  the  amphitheatre  in  the  valley  of 
the  M’^olf  river;  and  uoav  Philip  hlniAelf,  anticii)ating  the  Avay 
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by  half  a  league,  sat  in  his  ponderous  coach,  close  by  the 
hamlet  of  Porto  Llano,  jtatiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his 
royal  guest. 

Ilis  meditations  were  no  doubt  intricate — baffling,  perhaps, 
in  their  inmost  windings,  even  to  the  [)ursult  of  his  own  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  yet  we  cannot  justly  attribute  to  them  the  wholly 
tenebrous  character  with  which  Portuguese  historians,  smarting 
Avith  the  sense  of  national  disaster,  arc  disposed  to  stamp  them. 
It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  the  disinterestedness  of 
Philip  II.  is  not  lightly  to  be  presumed;  but  history  may  be 
hoodwinked  by  suspicion  as  well  as  by  credulity;  and  on  this 
occasion  fortune  and  folly  combined  so  marvellously  to  play 
the  game  of  the  hermit  of  the  Escorlal,  that  nothing  was 
reijuired  from  him  but  to  stand  by  and  gather  up  the  stakes. 

Meanwhile,  the  looked-for  cavalcade  began  to  emerge  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill ;  Philip  descended  from  his  coach,  Sebas¬ 
tian  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  the  royal  kinsmen  found  them¬ 
selves,  for  the  first  time,  in  each  other’s  ])resence.  They 
embraced  ceremoniously  three  times,  the  Spanish  monarch 
saluting  his  nephew’s  cheek  with  a  kiss,  and  his  tingling  cars 
with  tile  lofty  title  of  ‘  .Majesty,’  then  first  addressed  to  a 
wearer  of  the  Portuguese  crown.  Grandees  and  hidalgos 
ne.xt  came  up  in  turn  for  jiresentatiou,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  Sebastian  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  Alva  the  singular 
distinction  of  uncovering  as  he  knelt  to  kiss  his  hand ;  the  old 
warrior  blessing  Heaven  as  he  did  so,  with  tears  (it  is  said)  in 
eyes  little  used  to  tender  suffusion,  that  he  Avas  |)ermittcd  to  be¬ 
hold  so  faithful  a  rejiroduction  of  his  old  master  the  Emperor. 

The  royal  lines  of  Siiain  and  Portugal  were  at  that  time  so 
closely  intertwined  by  mutual  alliances,  that  no  small  amount 
of  genealogical  acumen  Avould  be  re([ulrcd  to  determine  the 
])recise  <legree  of  rclatlonsliij>  of  any  two  of  their  respective 
scions.  Sufflcc  it  to  say  that  Sebastian’s  mother  Joanna  Avas 
the  daughter,  and  his  grandmother  Catherine  was  the  sister,  ol' 
Charles  V.  This  close  consanguinity  to  the  House  of  Austria 
Avas  Ijctrayed  in  his  every  lineament.  'I'hc  hard v  stamp  borne 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Master  of  .\vi/.  was  in  Dun  Sebas¬ 
tian  cotnpletely  ellaced  by  the  more  deli(;atc  maternal  type. 
As  a  boy,  he  was  the  living  image  of  his  mother’s  licauty  ; 
and,  i-ven  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  his  countenance  had  a 
feminine  cast  little  in  accordance  Avith  his  Avarlike  disposition.* 

*  ‘  D’iunias  (;ul)iinfloo  rosto  afiguravas 
.Mario  onouljorto,  amor  so  o  dosouliriaa.’ 

Camoens,  Sonnet  317. 
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Features  symmetrically  formed,  with  just  sufficient  droop  in 
the  under-lip  to  give  the  characteristic  ‘  note  ’  of  the  Austrian 
physiognomy  ;  a  complexion  fair  as  a  girl’s,  notwithstanding 
unmerciful  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  ;  clear  blue 
eyes ;  hair  of  reddish  gold  ;  a  vigorous  and  active  frame  of 
medium  height,  were  the  marks  of  a  ])leasing  exterior,  raised 
to  a  dignity  befitting  his  position,  if  not  Ins  years,  by  an  air  of 
profound  gravity  and  stern  enthusiasm. 

lie  had  sought  this  interview  with  a  twofold  object — to 
demand  the  hand  of  his  cousin,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  and 
to  obtain  a  Spanish  contingent  for  his  projected  campaign 
against  the  ]\Ioors  of  Africa.  He  was,  however,  as  cold  a 
wooer  as  he  was  an  ardent  warrior,  and  it  may  be  surmised 
that  the  ships  and  soldiers  craved  by  him  would  have  been  not 
less  welcome  without  the  bride  whose  hand  was  the  pledge 
of  the  alliance.  Hoth  petitions  were  nominally  granted,  for 
Philip  was  in  his  most  gracious  mood.  Ills  personal  fascina¬ 
tions  were  not  great ;  but  i)Ower  and  reputation  can  always 
fascinate  when  they  stoop  to  caress,  and  Sebastian  was  not  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  elaborate  courtesies  showered  upon  him  at 
Guadalupe.  There  wei’e  feastings  and  junketings  on  both 
sides,  the  Castilian  and  Portuguese  nobles  vying  witli  each 
other  in  the  splendour  of  their  mutual  entertainments.  The 
freshness  and  variety  of  fish  at  a  banquet  of  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  eighty  different  dishes  elicited  th.e  remark  that 
‘  the  Portuguese  h.ad  brought  the  seas  with  them;’  luscious  fruits 
gave  the  lie  to  the  Inclemency  of  the  season  :  while  the  profu¬ 
sion  of  sweets  spread  before  unaccustomed  Castilian  eyes 
attested  the  extent  of  Portuguese  commerce  with  the  sugar- 
producing  countries  of  the  East. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  always  plain  sailing.  Shoals  and  quick¬ 
sands  there  were  to  be  avoided,  and  storms  to  be  weathered ; 
but  Philip  was  a  skilful  and  experienced  navigator.  Scarcely 
had  the  first  greetings  been  exchanged,  when  an  embarrassment 
arose  of  a  peculiarly  delicate  kind.  It  was  surmounted  by 
what  we  arc  bound  to  describe  as  a  stroke  of  genius,  worthy  to 
l)e  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  all  students  of  courtly  etiquette, 
kings-at-arms,  stleks-in-waltlng,  equerries,  ushers,  down  even 
to  })t)wdercd  I’ootinen.  'I'he  problem  might  have  been  deemed 
at  first  sight  an  insoluble  one.  How  to  get  the  two  monarehs 
into  the  same  chariot  without  outraging  tlie  just  susceptibility 
of  either?  lloth  stood  bowing  bareheaded  at  the  door,  out¬ 
wardly  rel’using  the  precedence  which  each  inwardly  claimed — ■ 
Sebastian  as  the  guest  of  I’hillp  Philip  as  the  superior  in  age 
ami  extent  of  dominion.  A  deadlock  had  very  nearly  ensued 
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— and  it  is  well  known  that  a  deadlock  can  only  terminate  in 
disaster — when  Phili])  fortunately  remembered  that  the  coach 
had  tu'o  doors !  Tlie  solution,  like  all  the  most  brilliant  ideas 
of  the  human  mind,  is  no  sooner  suggested  than  it  seems  self- 
evident.  The  royal  personages  entered  the  carriage  at  the 
same  moment  from  opposite  sides,  and  the  danger  was  averted. 

For  the  moment  only.  AVith  every  a])pearance  of  sincerity, 
Philip  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  nephew  from  his  rash  pur¬ 
pose  of  personally  conducting  the  ^African  expedition.  To 
clear  out  the  ])lrates’  nest  of  Larache,  and  keep  the  Turks 
from  gaining  a  foothold  in  Morocco,  were  objects  desirable  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Christian  Europe,  and  essential,  above  all,  to 
the  welfiu'c  of  the  two  States  forming  the  Pyi’enean  j)eniusula  ; 
but  they  were  not  objects  on  which  to  stake  the  fate  of  a  nation 
and  the  existence  of  a  dynasty.  Yet  this  was  precisely  what 
Sebastian,  with  obstinate  infatuation,  was  bent  upon  doing. 
The  grave  arguments  of  Alva  were  met  with  braggadocio 
jests:  the  authority  of  his  uncle  was  quietly  ignoi'cd..  Even 
on  the  long-sulferiug  patience  of  Philip  his  self-will  at  last 
made  some  inroads,  and  he  took  leave  of  his  guest,  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  for  Lisbon,  Avithout  making  the  customary 
exhibition  of  reluctance  in  separation,  or  the  customary  offer 
of  matutinal  farewells.  The  slight  was  enough  to  set  Sebas¬ 
tian’s  hot  blood  boiling.  Previous  civilities  Avere  forgotten; 
considerations  of  policy  A\-ere  throAvn  to  the  Avinds  ;  tbe  alliance 
so  earnestly  sought  and  so  carefully  secured  Avas  all  but  shat¬ 
tered  in  a  moment  of  pique.  In  pacings  to  and  fro,  in  grim, 
inarticulate  muttcriugs,  varied  by  fits  of  fury,  Avith  gras|)- 
ings  of  sword-hilt  atid  voavs  that  from  the  first  Portuguese 
village  defiance  shouM  be  hurled  at  the  Spanish  despot,  great 
part  of  the  night  Avent  by.  Lest  room  for  repentance  of  the 
diseourtesy  should  be  left,  orders  aa’ci  c  giviui  for  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  tin*  already  early  hour  of  departure,  and  at  last  aa'oi  ii 
out  by  passion  the  heedless  youth  flung  himself  doAvn  to  rest. 
Jn  the  meantime  ucavs  of  the  state  of  affairs  aa’us  secretly  con¬ 
veyed  to  Phili])  ‘the  Prudent,’  avIio  (in  the  Avords  of  the 
chronicler),  ‘nevermore  jirudcnt  than  on  the  jirescut  occasion,’ 
rose  from  his  eouch  long  before  the  .rauuary  morning  brought 
the  daAvn,  and,  presenting  himself  at  his  nephew’s  bedside, 
gave  him  the  /•cwriVAr,  Avith  the  Avords,  ‘  You  sleep  long  for  onc^ 
‘  Avho  has  to  travel  far.’  The  confusion  and  penitence  of 
Sebastian  Avere  proportioned  to  the  iuconsideratcucss  and  (as 
he  noAV  supjiosed)  the  groundlessness  of  his  Avrath,  and  their 
Majesties  separated  Avith  (if  possible)  more  effusive  demonstra 
tions  of  affection  than  those  Avith  Avhich  they  had  met.  It  is 
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said,  however,  tliat  Philip  inwardly  resolved  never  again  to  be 
entra])ped  into  a  position  from  which  the  exit  lay  across  such 
thorny  ground. 

All  Sebastian’s  energies  were  now  concentrated  on  the  pre- 
l>arations  for  an  enterprise  to  which  he  looked  for  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  lofty  and  fantastic  visions  of  a  perfervid  imagination. 
Ills  virtues,  equally  with  his  faults,  conspired  to  urge  him 
towards  it.  From  the  first  dawn  of  reason  it  might  almost  be 
said  that  every  movement  of  soul  and  body — his  studies,  his 
recreations,  his  bodily  exercises,  his  religious  emotions,  his  soli¬ 
tary  musings — tended  in  the  same  direction.  His  whole  life 
had  been  s{)cnt  in  framing  the  ‘  manifest  destiny  ’  which  now 
drove  him  to  his  doom. 

A  king  in  the  nursery,  Sebastian  early  formed  a  lofty  ideal 
of  the  prerogatives,  as  well  as  of  the  responsibilities,  of  royalty. 
Porn  danuary  20,  1,3.54,  din  ing  the  days  of  mourning  for  his 
father,  the  Infant  John,  he  succeeded  to  his  grandfather, 
.luhn  III.,  at  the  age  of  three,  and  at  fourteen  was  solemnly 
crowned,  and  declared  capable  of  personally  governing  his 
kingdom.  Great  hopes  were  ctmcclved  of  his  reign.  To  those 
who  watched  the  development  of  his  noble  ([ualities  it  seemed 
that  the  heroic  age  of  Portugal  was  about  to  be  restored,  and 
that  the  decadence  of  morals  and  valour  brought  about  by  the 
influx  of  gold  and  the  spread  of  luxury  might  even  yet  be 
arrested.  The  chief  believer  in  this  patriotic  reaction  was  a 
.lesuit,  the  king's  precciitor  and  confessoi’.  As  to  the  piety 
and  disinterestedness  of  Father  Luiz  Gonealvez  de  Camara 
there  is  a  concurrence  of  testimony;  but  he  has  frequently 
been  held  responsible  for  the  disastrous  folly  of  his  jmpil. 
Aothing,  in  truth,  could  be  more  unjust;  for  the  material  jmt 
into  his  hands  proved  of  a  quality  wholly  batlling  to  calcula¬ 
tion,  and  took  shape  with  very  slight  respect  to  the  jiotter's 
wheel  industriously  employed  to  mould  it.  Father  Luiz  died 
in  1.37j,  shortly  alter  a  preliminary  I’oval  escapade  to  Africa — 
the  prologue,  as  it  has  been  termed,  to  the  tragedy  of  Alca(,’er- 
el-Kebir — broken-hearted,  as  he  himself  solemnly  protested,  in 
view  of  the  imminent  ruin  towards  which  the  king's  headlong 
obstinacy  was  hurrying  his  country. 

It  is  (lilKcult  to  read  the  eoiuous  records  transmitted  to  us  of 
the  eccentric  doings  of  this  royal  adventurer,  without  per- 
cei\iug  that  the  whole  texture  of  his  miud  was  inwoven  and 
discoloured  with  the  dark  threads  of  that  hereditary  insanity 
which  bi'oke  out  so  tragically  in  his  cousin,  Hon  Carlos.  His 
natural  gifts  were  great.  In  manly  exercises  he  had  no  equal 
among  liis  contenumrarics.  He  was  a  first-rate  rider,  hunter. 
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joustcr,  bull-baiter,  and  tennis-player.  Such  was  his  muscular 
strenjrth  that  by  the  mere  pressure  of  his  knees  he  could  make 
his  charger  groan  and  sweat;  in  the  use  of  the  sword  he 
rivalled  tlie  skill  of  Saladin.  To  a  quick  and  vivid  intelligence 
he  united  a  heart  whicli,  as  the  chronicler  puts  it,  was  ‘  of  wax  ’ 
to  all  virtuous  impressions  ;  a  sensitive  conscience,  an  austere 
horror  of  vice,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  faith  of  Christ.  Yet 
this  bright  and  noble  young  figure  was  involved  in  a  dusky 
atmos])herc  of  self-delusion,  haunted  by  visions  of  insensate 
ambition,  and  impenetrable  to  light  save  of  the  ignis  faUius 
kind.  His  restlessness  was  the  despair  of  his  attendants. 
From  one  end  to  the  other  of  his  little  kingdom  there  was  a 
perpetual  shifting  of  the  royal  quarters,  as  the  royal  vagrant 
hurried,  in  search  of  novelty  and  excitement,  from  Coimbra  to 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  from  Almeirini  or  Alcoba<^-a  to  Salvaterra. 
Inij)enetrable  to  fatigue  or  hardship,  the  day  afforded  too  scanty 
a  scope  for  his  activity,  and  the  dead  of  night  often  found  him 
exhausting  his  feverish  im))atience  of  repose  in  long  hours  of 
solitary  pacing  on  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Tagus,  or  under  the 
dense  gloom  of  the  forest-arcades  of  Cintra.  Dangers  marine 
as  well  as  tei’restrial  he  affronted  with  rapture,  running  the 
gauntlet  of  forts  which  his  own  orders  obliged  to  fire  on  sus- 
j)iciou3  craft,  and  braving  storms  dreadful  to  the  liardicsf 
seamen.  ‘  What  is  fear  ?  ’  he  would  cry  cxultingly  to  courtiers 
cowering  with  terror  and  sea-sickness  in  the  bottom  of  a  tossing 
skiff;  but,  like  the  youth  in  the  fairy-tale  who  wandered 
through  the  world  in  the  vain  ho})e  of  learning  ‘  how  to 
‘tremble,’ he  never  got  his  question  answered,  though  he  preci¬ 
pitated  a  kingdom  to  ruin  in  the  attempt. 

Nor  did  his  audacity  stojt  here.  The  instinctive  awe  with 
Avhich  Nature  averts  her  faee  from  the  shame  and  havoc  of 
death  was  silent  in  the  presence  of  his  imperious  self-absorption. 
The  merciful  mystery  of  the  grave  met  with  no  reverence  from 
his  morbid  curiosity,  (lhastly  grotesque  must  have  been  the 
scene  in  the  stately  Abbey  of  IJatalha,  when,  by  order  of  the 
boy-king  (it  was  in  lo7(>),  the  bodv  of  .lohu  11.  was  lifted 
from  its  quiet  grave  of  three  (juai  lers  of  a  eeuttiry,  and,  hclug 
found  entire  and  uncorrupted,  was  placed  erect  on  its  feet,  clad 
in  kingly  robes,  and  arnunl  with  the  rusty  sword  it  had  once 
Aviehled  in  no  child’s  sport.  AVhereupon  the  Duke  of  Avelro 
was  commanded  to  com]tlete  the  grim  <-cremonial  by  kissing,  in 
token  (<f  homage,  the  withered  hami  of  the  corpse,  and  Sebas¬ 
tian,  exclaiming,  ‘  IJehold  the  best  oflicer  of  our  kingly  oHice !’ 
turned  away  welt  satisfied  to  ])ursue  his  sepulchral  visitations 
elsewhere. 
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The  expedition  of  1578  was  a  signal  instance  of  the 
triumph  of  one  unreasoning  will  over  the  common  sense  of 
an  entire  nation.  Advice  and  remonstrance  poured  in  from 
all  sides,  but  were  heard  only  to  be  ignored  or  resented.  Don 
John  Mascarenhas,  seeking  (hopelessly)  a  channel  of  access 
for  reason  to  the  royal  mind,  was  met  with  the  scornful 
demand,  ‘How  old  are  3'ou?’  the  innuendo  being  that  the  snows 
of  age  had  overmuch  tem])ered  in  liim  the  wine  of  youthful 
ardour.  ‘  Ah,  Sire  I  ’  re])lied  with  consummate  self-control 
the  veteran  defender  of  Diu,  ‘  to  serve  you  in  the  field  my 
‘  3'ears  are  twenty-five,  but  to  give  3*011  counsel  thev  are 
‘  eighty.’  Not  more  effectual  were  the  counsels  of  the  Pope, 
of  1‘hilip  II.,  of  Alva  ;  and  the  dying  appeal  of  the  venerable 
Queen  Catherine  j)assed  unheeded  over  the  infatuated  spirit  of 
her  grandson. 

Celestial  jiortents  wei*e  not  wanting  to  strengthen  subluuarv 
arguments.  On  the  7th  of  Xovember,  1577,  a  great  comet 
api)eared  in  the  sk3*  above  Lisbon,  extending  towards  the 
south  a  scourge-shaped  tail  of  nebulous  azure  crossed  with 
tawn3'  gleams.  Philosophers  and  mathematicians  agreed  that 
since  its  course  lay  through  the  ‘Portuguese  Signs,’  its  (un¬ 
questionably  disastrous)  auguries  ap])licd  to  that  kingdom ; 
while  the  direction  taken  bv  the  formidable  appendage  issuing 
from  it  seemed  to  indicate  Africa  as  the  source  or  scene  of 
danger.  The  king  and  Ids  flatterers  alone  I’emained  unmoved. 
The  weightiest  astrological  arguments  encountered  the  punning 
rejoinder,  ()  vonu  ta  diz  rhe  aconietn  (The  comet  bids  xis  attack), 
— a  countcr-lntcrjn-etation  of  the  prognostic  which,  1)3*  its  too 
obvious  lcvit3’,  did  not  fail  to  scandalise  main*  grave  and 
virtuous  persons.  In  a  similar  spirit  of  increilulitv  the 
Lusitaniau  Ileetor*  received  the  i-eports  brought  to  the  palace 
of  certain  battlings  and  marshallings  said  to  have  been 
observed  in  the  *  central  blue  ’  above  Penamacor  and  else¬ 
where;  as  well  as  of  marine  monsters  portentouslv  flung  upon 
the  beach — uotabh*  a  swordfish  ominoiislv  marked  with  a  cross, 
and  stamped  in  scalv  characters  with  the  year  of  grace  and 
sorrow  1578. 

orse  than  the  menaces  of  nature  or  the  recalcitrance  of 
men  was  the  scarcit3’  of  monev.  That  uuivci’sal  solvent  of 
difficulties  was  onlv,  indeed,  procui’able  b3'  means  |)enlous  to 
emplo3'  and  grievous  to  endure,  'fhe  most  ixlious  fiscal  expe¬ 
dients — forced  loans,  debasement  of  currenev,  benevolences, 
government  monopolies — were  resorted  to.  Even  the  privi- 

*  Kls  oiuaus  ilpuTTos,  anvffcrOai  ttc/h  ruT/i»/'i.  ll.  xii.  243. 
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lejjed  classes  were  heavily  mulcted,  and  uttered  groans  which 
mingled  in  no  dulcet  concert  with  the  curses  of  the  I’uder 
portion  of  the  population.  The  sinews  of  war  being  thus 
]iainfully  provided,  its  victims  were  imported  from  Flanders, 
Italy,  and  Spain  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  Portuguese 
levies.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  projected  campaign  was 
to  restore  Muley  Ahmed  to  the  throne  of  Morocco.  Its  real 
aim  was  to  found  a  Portuguese  empire  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Str.aits.  While  still  a  boy,  Sebastian  had  scarcely  been 
restrained  from  attempting  the  subjugation  and  conversion  of 
the  still  mysterious  and  semi-mythical  Asiatic  continent.  He 
had  in  the  meantime  lost  nothing  of  his  crusading  fervour,  and 
gained  little  in  practical  sagacity.  His  visions  were  as  glowing, 
his  reason  as  strictly  subordinate  to  them,  at  twenty-four  as  at 
eighteen.  A  soldier  of  the  Cross  he  was,  but  not  •  according 
‘  to  knowledge.’  Tiic  propagation  of  the  Faith  was  witli  him 
inseparable  from  the  extension  of  the  Portugues(‘  dominion, 
and  the  emblazonment  of  his  own  name  on  the  glowing  rolls  of 
fame.  Forgetting  that  self-will  and  ambition  are  but  indif¬ 
ferent  auditors  of  heavenly  counsel,  he  persuaded  himself  that  a 
special  mission  of  destruction  to  the  Infidel  exempted  him  from 
his  most  obvious  duties  and  elevated  him  above  luiman  advice. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  the  armada,  numbering  800  craft,  all 
told,  set  sail  from  Lisbon.  It  was  freighted  with  somewhere 
about  24,000  souls — not  all  fighting  men ;  for  at  the  last 
moment  the  contagion  of  the  royal  confidence  had  spread,  and 
the  gaps  left  by  renitent  warriors  were  rapidly  filled  by  in¬ 
tending  plunilerers.  Women  with  children  at  the  breast, 
rustics  armed  with  ro])es  to  bind  captive  Saracens,  were  seen 
hurrying  on  board  ;  sutlers  and  camp-followers  swarmed  ;  re¬ 
luctance  and  discouragement  gave  place  to  eagerness  to  sliare 
in  the  expected  spoil.  Sebastian  was  radiant.  His  graceful 
‘beai’ing  and  joyous  demeanour  drew  all  eyes  and  hearts 
'towards  him  as  he  rode,  for  tlie  last  time,  through  the  streets 
,of  Lisbon,  resplendent  in  raiment  of  blue  interlaced  with 
threads  of  gold,  surrounded  by  a  dazzling  eortetje  of  nobles  and 
cavaliers.  Never  had  such  a  <lisi)lay  of  magnificence  been 
witnes.scd  in  the  Lusitanian  capital.  Lands  were  mortgaged, 
great  houses  Impoverished,  needy  families  sunk  in  del)t,  to 
sustain  the  emulous  ostentation  of  that  ill-omened  parade.  For 
months  before  every  tailor  in  the  city  had  worked  double  tides, 
ami  j)ockctcd  double  wages.  The  temper  of  their  swords  was 
little  regarded  by  the  campaigning  courtiers  in  comparison 
with  the  sweep  of  their  mantles,  or  the  garniture  of  their 
doublets.  iSilks  and  velvets  were  esteemed  poor  unless  richly 
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eiiihro’ulered  and  tidinmed  with  the  finest  lace ;  the  "olden 
cords  w'ound  round  the  pointed  hats  then  in  vogue  were 
fastened  with  diamonds,  rubies,  cameos,  and  pearls ;  aziu’e- 
enamelled  spurs,  stirrups  of  inestimable  workmanship,  damask 
capotes  barred  with  velvet  and  gold,  cuirasses  splendidly  em¬ 
blazoned,  everywhere  met  the  dazzled  eyes  of  the  spectators. 
Horses,  not  less  gorgeously  equipped  than  their  riders,  cara¬ 
coled  ill  trapjiings  heavy  with  ineriistatiuns  of  the  jirecious 
metals ;  silk-lined  tents  were  brightened  with  banners  and  gilded 
jioles  ;  galleons  and  caravels  glittered  with  many-coloured  Hags, 
with  sheeny  curtains,  painted  galleries,  awnings  of  damask  and 
brocade.* 

The  preparations  seemed  to  be  for  some  joyous  festivity 
rath'.r  tlian  for  arduous  and  doubtful  warfare.  None  of  the 
reijiiisites  of  a  coiirr  in  gala  were  forgotten;  everything  essen¬ 
tial  to  military  etficiciicv  was  neglected.  The  jtomps  of  victory 
were  elaborately  provided  for;  the  means  of  securing  it  were 
abandoned  to  ignorance  or  chance.  The  closed  crown  designed 
to  press  the  fair  brow  of  the  first  Christian  Emperor  of  Morocco 
was  in  readiness  ;  the  halberds  and  uniforms  of  the  guard 
which  was  to  escort  his  triumphal  procession,  and  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  who  w’as  to  marshal  it,  were  on  board ; 
lists  w'cre  not  wanting  for  the  games  w  hich  were  to  follow ; 
the  court  preacher  had  composed  and  learnt  by  heart  a  jubi¬ 
lant  discourse  to  be  delivci’cd  on  the  same  auspicious  occa¬ 
sion,  Xay,  the  great  Camoens,  now  almost  at  the  end  of  his 
illusions,  meditated  once  more  attuning  liis  heroic  lyre  to  the 
new  ghn-ies  of  his  country  :  and  it  was  perhaps  the  last  sting 
of  his  sorry  fate  that  a  younger  and  more  acceptable  rival  w'as 
chosen  to  .accompany  the  expedition. 

Amid  .all  this 

‘  Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,’ 

its  stern  realities  were  ill  provided  for.  Discipline  was  at  the 
lowest  ebb.  Nightly  brawls  testified  to  the  perilous  activity 
of  national  animosities.  Cavalry,  the  most  essential  branch  of 
the  service  in  such  a  campaign,  was  fatally  deficient.  Field- 
guns  were  ill-served,  and  proved  practically  useless.  Siege- 
trains  or  other  warlike  engines  were  totally  absent.  Even 
food  W’as  of  the  scantiest.  The  condition  of  the  commissariat 
was,  indeed,  typical  of  the  entire  equipment ; — conserves  and 
sweetmeats  abounded  ;  bread  was  scarce. 

Far  out  on  the  summer  sea,  the  departing  fleet  was  at  last 


*  Kobcllo  da  Silva,  ‘  llistoria  de  Portugal,’  t.  i.  p.  lGO-1. 
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encompassed  with  the  silence  of  the  ocean.  Salvoes  of  artillery, 
triumphant  music,  shouts  of  applauding  beholders,  were  heard 
no  more.  The  silence  became  oppressive,  and  the  royal  min¬ 
strel  w'as  commanded  to  break  it  with  a  song.  Domingos 
ISIadeira  took  his  viol, and,  seeking  ins])iration  in  some  preluding 
chords,  he  lifted  up  a  clear  voice,  and  chanted,  to  a  plaintive 
melody,  the  dolorous  verses  of  the  llomanecro : — 

‘  Ayer  fiiisiois  rey  de  I'ispaiia, 
lloy  non  teneis  un  castillo.’  * 

The  presage  was  remembered.  Singular  also  it  Avas  that 
the  sword  of  Alfonso  Ilenriques,  w’ith  which  Sebastian  de¬ 
signed  to  I’enew  the  memories  of  Oux’ique,  remained  forgotten 
on  board  the  fleet,  and  so  returned,  untarnished  by  defeat,  to 
the  sacred  seclusion  of  Coimbra. 

INIore  substantial  grounds  of  foreboding  Averc  furnished  by 
the  reckless  conduct  of  the  expedition.  The  immediate  object 
of  attack  Avas  Larache  (el-Ara'ish,  ‘■the  boAver’),  so  called  from 
the  luxuriance  of  foliage  Avhich  had  lonjj  ago  suggested  the  loeali- 
sation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lixus  of  the  far-famed  Gardens  of 
the  IIes])erides.  The  port  ottered  a  safe  and  commodious  refuge 
to  the  ])iratc-parasites  on  European  commerce.  Its  defences 
consisted  in  a  mud-Avall  and  a  fcAV  ill-mounted  guns,  and  the 
l)laee,  thus  feeble  and  obnoxious,  seemed  eminently  destined 
to  shai’e  the  fate  of  all  unfortified  nuisances.  But  Sebastian’s 
aim  appeared  to  be  rather  the  display  of  his  forces  than  the 
employment  of  them.  The  novel  and  delicious  draught  of 
military  gh)ry  must  be  sip])cd  at  leisure  in  the  ])agcantry  of 
antici])ated  victory,  not  drained  in  one  gulp  of  easy  triumph. 
Bull-fighting  at  Cadiz,  bear-hunting  at  Tangier,  feasting  and 
rioting  at  Arzilla,  eoiisunicd  the  ])ropitious  time,  and  dan¬ 
gerously  relaxed  discipline.  The  king  behaved  more  like  a 
British  traveller  of  the  most  foolhardy  type  than  the  leader  of 
an  invading  force  in  an  enemy’s  country.  He  scoured  the  in¬ 
terior  almost  unaccompanied ;  he  hunted  Avith  as  little  precau¬ 
tion  as  in  the  royal  j>ark  of  Almcirim  ;  he  thought  only  of 
gratifying  a  harebrained  curiosity,  or  displaying  his  indifl’crcnce 
to  peril.  I’rosumptuous  folly  could  go  no  further  than  in  his 
refusal  to  alloAv  the  camp  at  Arzilla  to  be  entrenched,  because 
forsooth  the  terror  of  his  juvenile  reputation  sufficed  to  arrest 
attack  or  even  approach  I 

It  needed,  hoAvcver,  a  series  of  gigantic  blunders  to  bring 

*  ‘  But  yesterday  King  of  Spain, 

To-day  not  a  castle  is  thine.’ 
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about  the  final  catastrophe.  Again  and  again,  an  alteniative 
was  placed  before  the  young  king  which  would  have  secured 
safety,  if  not  success;  and  again  and  again  he  elected  for 
obvious  ruin.  In  six  horn’s  the  whole  army  could,  with  the 
utmost  facility,  have  been  transported  by  sea  from  Arzilla  to 
Larache.  It  was  determined  instead  to  march  overland  !)y  a 
cu’cuitous  route,  exposed  to  tlie  pitiless  blaze  of  an  African 
sun  and  the  harassing  assaults  of  a  lumuu’ous  and  active 
foe.  At  the  very  outset,  the  suft'erings  of  the  troops  from 
thirst  were  so  severe,  and  the  difiiculties  of  advance  so  nearly 
insuperable,  that  Sebastian  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
reconsider  his  decision.  It  was  too  late  ;  the  fleet  had  already 
sailed.  Even  still,  had  he  been  content  to  follow  the  line 
of  the  Mokasim  to  the  sea,  or,  that  river  being  left  behind,  to 
seek  the  lower  ford  of  the  Luccus  instead  of  attempting  a 
crossing  higher  up — had  the  march,  in  fact,  been  directed  any¬ 
where  except  into  the  very  jaws  of  destruction — no  worse  harm 
might  have  ensued  than  the  disjday  of  consummate  incapacity 
and  the  infliction  of  much  useless  suft'ering.  But  ‘  whom  the 
‘  gods  wish  to  destroy,  they  madden.’  Intelligence  regarding 
the  enemy’s  forces  was  discredited,  and  the  conveyers  of  it 
taunted  with  cowardice.  Arguments  wore  cut  short  with 
sovereign  peremptoriness,  or  answered  with  sovereign  imbe¬ 
cility.  ‘  AVhat  would  the  Duke  of  Alva  say  ?  ’  was  the  reply 
of  tins  would-be  Alexander,  when  implored  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  his  troops. 

A  presentiment  of  approaching  doom  meanwhile  silently 
gained  ])Ossession  of  the  army.  Despondency  was  elevated 
into  religious  awe  by  the  conviction  that  they  were  about  to 
lay  down  their  lives  for  the  Christian  cause ;  and  the  night 
before  the  battle  was  devoted  to  sacramental  reconciliation  and 
repentance.  In  the  royal  tent  alone  joyous  unconcern  reigned 
— or  seemed  to  reign ;  for  the  royal  breast  itself  was  probably 
the  sole  unshaken  citadel  of  confidence.  But  adulation — a 
very  Proteus — on  this  occasion  took  the  form  of  mirth,  and 
boastful  jokes  were  circulated  Avhlch,  to  many  of  the  loudest 
laughers,  must  have  had  a  strangely  hollow  ring.  One  of  these 
hilarious  courtiers  hailed  Sebastian  sole  Emperor  of  Africa; 
another  requested  promotion  to  the  marquisate  of  Tetuan ; 
a  third,  outbidding  his  companions  in  buffoonery,  presented  a 
j)etition  for  the  ears  of  Abd-el-lMclek  (the  reigning  king  of 
^Morocco, Edmund  Hogan’s  ‘earnest  Protestant!’),*  to  be  eaten 
with  oil  and  vinegar,  after  the  manner  of  a  salad ! 


See  Froude’s  ‘  Elizabeth,’  vol.  x.  p.  140,  7iote. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  August,  1578,  the  sun  rose 
red  as  blood  above  the  field  of  Alca(jer-el-Kel)ir,  as  if  (so 
thought  the  recorders  of  the  lamentable  event)  in  sympathy 
with  the  torrents  to  be  shed  before  his  day’s  course  was  run. 
Yet  one  chance  there  was  left  to  lose;  for  the  dice  Avore heavily 
loaded  for  Portugal’s  destruction.  It  became  known  that 
Abd-cl-^Ielek  was  dying — in  all  likelihood  of  poison.  INIuley 
Ahmed  rej)resentcd  that  his  rival’s  decease  )nnst  occur  within 
a  very  few  hours  ;  that,  in  the  confusion  inevitably  ensuing, 
certain  victory  could  be  snatched  at  slight  cost ;  Avhen, 
moreover,  the  oppressive  heat  of  a  more  than  usually  suffo¬ 
cating  day  would  have  subsided.  Sebastian  hesitated ;  seemed 
to  yield.  At  that  critical  moment,  Aldafia,  the  commandant 
of  a  small  corps  of  Spanish  auxiliaries,  hastened  uj)  exclaiming 
with  frantic  gestures  that  all  Avas  lost  unless  the  battle  Avas 
instantly  engaged.  It  needed  no  more :  ])rudencc  rushed 
doAvn  the  steep  slope  of  impatience  into  the  abyss  of  rashness, 
and  Avith  it  an  army  and  a  kingdom. 

The  Portuguese  forces  AA'hich  descended  for  slaughter  into 
the  ‘Field  of  the  Ilucklcr’  numl)cred  between  17,UU()  and 
18,000;  they  Avere  opposed  to  an  army  of  55,000.  Abd-el- 
jMelek,  an  able  strategist,  had  disposed  his  troops  in  crescent 
form,  his  numerous  cavalry  being  throAvn  forward  on  each 
Aving,  so  as  gradually  to  enclose  the  .adAaneing  Christian 
battalions.  l>el'orc  a  shot  had  been  fired,  or  a  blow  struck, 
they  Avere  taken  like  a  shoal  of  fish  in  a  net.  As  an  organised 
entity,  the  army  is  last  seen  prostrate  before  the  crucifix 
uplifted  in  the  hands  of  the  king's  almoner,  the  foot-soldiers 
kneeling,  the  cavaliers  bent  to  the  saddlc-boAA*.  At  the  same 
instant 

‘  The  iron  clamour  smote  the  br.azcn  sky  ;  ’  * 

close  at  hand,  unexpected,  thundcre<l  the  ^loiuish  artillery; 
heroic  charges  Avere  shattered  in  confusion  and  dismaj’ ;  dis¬ 
aggregation  folloAved,  not  in  flight,  hut  in  isolated,  ineffective, 
though  gallant  struggles;  then  massacre  or  caj)tivity,  and  at 
last  silence.  Comparatively  few  escaped.  In  half  an  hour, 
according  to  a  contemporary  informant,t  all  Avas  ruin  and 
confusion.  Detailed  narratives  he  Avarns  us  against  as  un- 
trustAvorthy.  ‘  The  Avhole  thing  Avas  a  flash — a  sAvift  stroke  of 
‘  the  blinding  Avrath  of  God.’ 

The  king  performed  prodigies  of  useless  valour.  ‘  If  you 
‘  see  me,’  he  had  said  before  the  battle,  ‘  it  Avill  be  at  the  head 


*  Iliad,  xvii.  421. 

f  ‘  Carta  a  um  Abade  da  Beira,’  Bibliophilo,  August,  1849. 
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*  of  the  squailrons ;  if  you  see  me  not,  I  shall  be  in  the  thick 

*  of  the  enemy.’  His  words  were  literally  realised.  In  the 
blind  fury  of  fighting  his  duties  as  commander-in-chief  were 
obliterated ;  he  remembered  only  that  he  was  a  soldier,  or  * 
recalled  his  royal  dignity  only  as  a  spur  to  personal  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  might  even  be  said  that  Abd-el-Melek  was  a  better 
general  dead,  than  Don  Sebastian  living.  For  while  victory 
was  still  in  the  balance,  the  Moorish  king  expired  with  finger 
on  lips  in  token  of  secrecy ;  and  a  renegade,  riding  beside  his 
litter,  and  silently  assuming  his  lapsed  office,  issued  orders 
purporting  to  come  from  behind  the  closed  curtains  Avhich 
concealed  a  corpse. 

The  solicitude  of  such  of  the  Portuguese  nobles  as  remained 
alive  after  the  first  stunning  reverse,  was  mainly  directed 
towards  securing  the  safety  of  their  king.  lie,  however,  had 
now  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  baffle  their  efiorts. 
Desperate  u  ith  the  fulminating  disgrace  of  an  overthrow  so 
sudden  and  complete,  he  charged,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of 
devoted  followers,  without  other  aim  than  that  of  securing  an 
honourable  death,  and  making  it  costly  to  the  foe.  Ihit  life 
often  clings  closest  to  those  who  hold  it  cheapest,  and  Sebastian 
seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  existence.  Three  horses  were  killed 
under  him  ;  he  mounted  a  fourth,  and  fought  on  unsated  with 
slaughter  and  almost  unhurt.  At  last,  Christopher  de  Tavora, 
his  friend  and  favourite,  seeing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the 
struggle,  threw  himself  before  him,  with  tears  im])lorlng  him 
to  surrender.  ‘  ^ly  lord  and  king,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  what  remedy 
else  remains  to  us?’  ‘Heaven,  if  our  actions  deserve  it,’ 
Sebastian  returned,  touched  with  momentai’y  emotion.  Then 
roused,  by  the  demand  for  his  sword,  to  a  fresh  access  of 
bellicose  passion,  he  cried  aloud,  ‘  A  king  surrenders  liberty 
only  with  life  I  ’  and  idungcd  headlong  amid  the  jMoorish 
ranks. 

These  arc  his  last  recorded  words;  hut  one  further  transient 
though  ap])arently  authentic  glimpse  of  him  is  granted  to  us. 
A  certain  gallant  Luis  de  Brito,  remaining  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  after  having  effected  a  successful  rescue 
of  the  combatant  prince,  saw  him  retire  uninjured  and 
unj)ursued  towards  the  river,  in  a  direction  remote  from  the 
spot  where  his  body  Avas  afterwards  said  to  have  been  found. 
Nothing  was  ever  known  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death. 
Conjecture  was  rife ;  evidence  there  was  absolutely  none. 

‘  The  only  thing  positive,’  writes  a  survivor*  of  the  fatal  day, 

*  llieroiiynio  dc  ^Ii.ndoea,  ‘  Jornada  do  Africa,'  p.  17. 
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*  is  that  no  one  ever  stated  that  he  had  seen  the  king  killed.’ 
This  reticence  (said,  on  doubtful  authority,*  to  have  been 
in  one  case  broken)  was  ascribed  by  the  Spanish  party  to 
repugnance  from  the  damaging  admission  of  having  witnessed 
and  survived  such  an  event.  No  motives  rationally  conceivable, 
howcvei’,  could  have  secured  the  silence  of  all  concerned  in  it. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  neither  Moor,  Jew,  renegade,  nor 
Christian  was  ever  produced  to  give  ocular  testimony  regarding 
an  occurrence  of  vital  importance  to  two  kingdoms. 

It  has  been  said  that 

‘  Kings  should  disdain  to  die,  and  only  disappear;  ’  + 

and  the  maxim  was  strictly  verified  in  the  tragical  instance  of 
Don  Sebastian.  A  studied  obscurity,  it  might  be  said,  veiled 
his  exit  from  the  Avorld.  Even  the  identification  of  the  remains 
whieh  passed  for  his  was  not  such  as  to  exclude  doubt.  To¬ 
wards  the  evening  of  the  day  of  battle  a  royal  page  named 
llastiam  de  Rezende,  while  traversing  the  field  as  a  prisoner, 
recognised  or  believed  that  he  recognised  the  body  of  his 
master  lying  stripped  amidst  a  heap  of  slain.  He  communicated 
his  discovery,  and  Avas  next  day  despatched  Avlth  an  escort  to 
the  spot.  Covered  with  some  wortlilcss  fragments  of  apparel 
and  flung  across  a  mule,  the  corpse  of  Sebastian  Avas  conveyed 
to  the  Moorish  headf|uarters,  and  laid  on  a  straAv  hassock 
beside  that  of  the  Scherif,  his  ally.  For  Muley  Ahmed  had 
met  his  hite  in  crossing  the  ^lokasim,  and  the  battle  became 
knoAvn  as  that  of  the  ‘  Three  Kings,’  Avho  had  by  diverse 
modes  perished  in  it.  Some  cajitive  Portuguese  nobles  Averc 
hastily  summoned  for  purposes  of  identification,  but  the  state 
of  the  remains  rendered  the  task  one  of  extreme  difficulty. 
The  head  aloue  bore  five  aa-ouiuIs,  besides  tAvo  in  one  side;  the 
once  fair  skin  Avas  begrimed  Avith  blood  and  dust;  and  the 
devastation  caused  by  exposure  to  tAvo  days’  torrid  sunshine 
Avas  jiainfully  apparent.  Add  to  all,  that  the  night  had  already 
closed  in,  and  the  cursory  examination  permitted  by  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  moment  aams  conducted  by  the  uncertain  glare  of 
Avood-fires.  !Most  of  those  present,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  convinced  that  the  disfigured  corpse  Avas  really  that  of 
their  late  monarch,  and  their  attestation  to  that  efloct  Avas 
subsequently  reneAved  at  Lisbon. 

One  of  the  circumstances  of  this  mysterious  event  most 

*  Referred  to  by  iM.  d’Antas,  ‘  Los  F.aux  Don  Si’ljastien,’  p.  0.'). 

t  This  line  of  a  forgotten  poetaster  is  <pioted  by  De  (iuincoy,  in 
‘  Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater.’ 
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difficult  to  be  accounted  for  is  the  total  disa})pearauce  of  all 
the  kingly  appurtenances.  On  every  strap  and  buckle  of 
Sebastian’s  clothing  the  royal  arms  were  conspicuous ;  yet  no 
fragment  of  it  was  ever  brought  to  light ;  nor  could  his  armour 
be  traced,  though  easily  recognisable  by  its  peculiar  and  beau¬ 
tiful  workmanship.  Nothing  Avas  left  but  the  cold  clay  of  his 
mortality.  After  a  temporary  interment  at  Alca^er-el-Kebir, 
and  a  repose  of  four  years  at  Ceuta,  the  pilgrim  bones  and 
dust  were  finally  restored  to  their  native  land,  and  laid  in  the 
stately  church  of  llelem,at  Lisbon.  There — si  vera  est  fuma* 
— still  repose  the  mortal  remains  of  Don  Sebastian,  sixteenth 
King  of  Portugal. 

The  independence  of  his  country  did  not  long  survive  him. 
Ills  successor  on  the  throne  Avas  his  grand-uncle.  Cardinal 
Ilenrique,  Avho  quickly  succumbed  to  the  anxieties  of  his  ncAv 
position.  On  his  death,  Portugal  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
Philip  II.  The  popular  candidate  for  the  croAvn  Avas  the 
Prior  of  Crato,  Don  Antonio,  Avhose  cause  AV'as  ardently 
espoused  by  the  clergy  and  lower  orders.  But  his  claim  Avas 
crossed  Avith  the  bar-sinister,  and,  such  as  it  was,  the  Duke  of 
jVlva  Avlth  20,000  men  quickly  disposed  of  it.  The  patriotic 
fervour  and  vigorous  nationality  Avhich  gave  to  one  of  the 
smallest  European  states  five  hundred  years  of  most  memo¬ 
rable  history,  Avere  far  from  being  Avholly  extinct.  But  the 
resoiu'ces  of  the  country  Avere  drained ;  the  nobles  AA’cre 
venal,  exiled,  or  isolated ;  above  all,  the  ‘  big  battalions  ’  Avere 
on  the  side  of  Castilian  ambition.  The  sixty  years  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  ‘  captivity  ’  Avere  thus  passed  in  sullen  discontent 
and  exasperation,  but  Avere  marked  by  little  open  resistance. 
The  magnificent  Eastern  empire,  Avlth  AA’hich  the  enterprise 
and  prudence  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  of  Almeida,  and  of  Albu¬ 
querque  had  endoAved  the  little  Lusltanlau  state,  Avas  appro¬ 
priated  piecemeal  by  the  Dutch ;  commerce  departed  from  its 
shores ;  j)ublic  spirit  languished ;  literature  decayed.  The 
suffering  heart  of  the  people  alone  Avas  stirring  and  creative. 
Because  it  liA’cd,  it  felt  the  need  of  hope ;  and  the  coming  time 
gave  no  rational  outlook  toAvards  better  things.  Wherefore 
visions  Avere  conjured  up  to  delude  and  console  minds  impatient 
of  realities.  (Spurious  prophecies  Averc  circulated  or  inA'ented ; 
ancient  Avritings  Avere  Avrested  into  iieAv  meanings ;  half-for¬ 
gotten  rumours  Avere  reviA'cd ;  stories,  by  reason  and  evidence 

*  The  first  lines  of  his  epitaph  run  thus : — 

‘Conditur  hoc  tuinulo,  si  vera  est  faina,  Sebastus, 

Quern  tulit  in  Lil>ycis  mors  properata  pkigis.’ 
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heavily  iveightod  for  oblivion,  wore,  by  the  lifting  power  of 
falsehood,  once  more  floated  to  the  surface — in  a  word,  a  myth 
took  root  with  vigorous  jiromise  of  development.  The  hero 
round  whom  this  myth  grew  and  twined  was  Don  Sebastian. 

AY  e  are  enabled,  by  ^I.  d’Antas’  clear  narrative  in  the  work 
quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article,  to  watch  its  inccjition,  as 
Avell  as  trace  its  progress.  This  gentleman  now  fills  the  high 
office  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of  Portugal  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  where  he  represents  Avith  equal  dis¬ 
tinction  the  political  traditions  of  our  oldest  ally,  and  the  lite¬ 
rary  traditions  of  a  cultivated  peo})lc.  We  shall,  therefore, 
mainly  follow  his  guidance  through  this  strange  labyrinth  of 
personation  and  deceit.  A  recent  example  in  humbler  life, 
and  in  our  own  country,  proves  how  apt  the  popular  mind  is 
to  cling  to  such  illusions. 

On  the  night  following  the  rout  of  Alca^er-el-Keblr,  some 
fugitive  Portuguese  gentlemen  reached  the  gates  of  Arzilla. 
On  being  refused  admittance,  they  let  fall  hints  sufficient  to 
persuade  an  excited  populace  that  one  of  their  number,  who 
appeared  to  be  superior  in  rank  to  his  comjianions,  Avas  the 
king.  The  reckless  expedient  Avas  destined  to  be  the  progeni¬ 
tor  c>f  a  long-lived  posterity  of  fraud  and  delusion.  Like  Avild- 
fire  the  ncAvs  spread  through  the  toAvii  that  Don  Sebastian  Avas 
safe ;  the  house  in  Avhich  he  lodged  Avas  eagerly  pointed  out, 
and  panic  gave  place  to  reassurance.  The  corregidor  of  the 
fleet  lost  no  time  in  exposing  the  imposture.  The  supposed 
king,  Diogo  dc  Mello  by  name,  SAvore  that  no  thought  of 
counterfeiting  the  royal  presence  had  occurred  to  him  or  to 
his  associates ;  and  it  may  Avell  have  been  that  the  fiction, 
like  many  others,  was  the  product  equally  of  credulity  and 
invention.  Piiniunt  simul  crednnttjne.  f’opular  resentment, 
hoAvcver,  did  not  pause  to  analyse  evidence ;  and  the  ill- 
omened  harbinger  of  the  jiseudo-Sebastians  Avas  smuggled 
on  board  the  ‘  San  Martini  ’  to  save  him  from  the  fury  of 
a  disappointed  mob.  The  appearance  of  mystery  iinolvcd 
in  this  operation  gave  fresh  vitality  to  the  delusion.  It 
crossed  in  the  fleet  to  Portugal ;  it  landed  Avlth  the  crcAvs 
at  Lisbon  ;  it  Avas  greedily  caught  up  by  Avouder-mongers ; 
cherished  and  clung  to  by  a  despairing  people  until  belu'f 
became  fanaticism.  According  to  the  first  Avild  rumour  the 
king  Avas  actually  on  board  the  fleet  Avhcu  it  entered  the  Tagus  ; 
but  the  form  eventually  taken  by  the  legend  Avas  that  he  had 
secretly  been  jmt  on  shore  at  Chipc  St.  Vincent,  and,  dis¬ 
daining  to  claim  the  kingdom  he  had  ruined,  had  entered  on  a 
hidden  penitential  life,  to  be  tcrminatetl  by  a  glorious  mauifes- 
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tation,  o))enInf)f  an  ‘  Astraa  Redux  ’  epoch  for  Portugal  and  the  . 

world.  The  barber  who  had  cured  the  wounds  of  this  mys-  j 

terious  personage  was  named;  the  Capuchin  who  had  shriven 

him  was  identified;  the  preacher  who  delivered  his  funeral 

oration  was  warned  (it  was  asserted)  that  the  subject  of  it 

would  be  amongst  his  auditors,  and  was  obliged  to  fence  with 

his  wt»rds  lest  they  should  commit  him  either  to  the  statement 

that  the  king  was  dead  or  to  the  disclosure  that  he  was  alive. 

Paeon  has  somewhere  sagely  said  that  ‘  credulity  is  the 
‘  m.agnet  of  mendacity.’  And  it  could  not  be  but  that  such  a 
powerful  magnet  of  blind  belief  as  was  thus  prepared  should, 
sooner  or  latei’,  find  what  we  may  call  an  armature  of  im- 
)>osture.  In  July  1.584,  accordingly,  it  began  to  be  bruited  i 

abroad  that  Don  Sebastian  had  disclosed  himself  in  the  person 
of  the  ‘  King  of  Penamacor.’  The  individual  thus  known  to  j 

history  was  an  otherwise  nameless  youth,  the  son  of  a  poor  i 

potter  at  Alcoba«;a.  Ex[)elled  from  a  monastery  in  Lisbon,  ; 

he  set  up  in  a  hermitage  at  Albuquerque,  and  soon  became 
popular  in  the  neighbourhood.  Rather,  indeed,  through 
artistic  than  spiritual  endowments ;  for  he  could  sing  to  the  | 

guitar  in  a  manner  to  bewitch  idle  ears,  and  employed  the  gift  ’ 

more  freely  than  consisted  Avith  his  devout  profession.  One 
fine  day,  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  parish  i>riest  that  he  had 
been  seen  Avandering  through  the  strei'ts  in  doubtful  company 
and  at  a  doubtful  hour  twanging  and  piping  in  altogether 
profane  fashion.  Whereupon  the  self-styled  ‘  hermit  ’  got  f 

notice  to  quit  his  hermitage  and  the  neighbourhood.  He  had, 
hoAvever,  found  a  patroness  in  the  Avidow  of  one  of  the  victims 
of  ^Mcacer.  Supplied  by  her  Avomanly  devotion  Avith  a  horse, 
clothes,  money,  and — Avhat  Avas  still  more  to  the  purpose — 

Avith  some  details  of  that  untoAvard  event,  he  traversed  the 
country  declaring  himself  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  .African 
campaign.  One  He  begets  another,  and  the  listening  jJeasants 
quickly  outbid  his  invention.  ‘  Wliy  not  Don  Sebastian  him-  * 

‘  self?  ’  it  Avas  Avhispered.  The  ex-recluse  began  by  disaA’OAA-  J 

ing  the  honour  put  upon  him;  he  ended  by  accej)ting  and  i 

approi)riating  it.  Aided  by  two  accomplices  and  a  crowd  of  1 

adherents,  he  fixed  his  headquarters  in  the  hamlet  of  Pena-  ; 

inacor,  levied  contributions  on  his  faithful  subjects  far  and  L 

near,  and  for  a  brief  space  led  a  life  of  most  jocund  festivity. 

The  authorities,  hoAvever,  Avere  on  tlie  alert.  Arrested  and  '  > 

taken  to  Lisbon,  the  ‘  King  of  Penamacor’  Avas  paraded  on  an 
ass’s  back,  bareheaded,  through  the  principal  streets,  that  bv  ! 

the  exhibition  *)f  a  physiognomy  resembling  in  nothing  that  of  ’ 

the  deceased  monarch  the  minds  of  the  i)coplc  might  be  dis- 
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abused.  In  his  examination,  the  impostor  showed  some  courage 
and  ready  wit.  ‘  Am  I  to  he  hanged,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  because 
‘  people  chose  to  take  off  their  hats  to  me  ?  ’  The  joke  per¬ 
haps  saved  him ;  clemency  prevailed  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
galleys  for  life.  Story  further  relates  that  he  sat  on  the 
benches  of  the  Invincible  Armada ;  that  his  ex-royal  hands 
aided  in  its  propulsion  towards  the  shores  of  England ;  and 
that,  on  its  dispersal,  he  escaped  to  France.  He  was  jwohahly 
(some  discrepancy  of  dates  notwithstanding)  the  hero  of  an 
enigmatical  scene  enacted  about  that  time  in  Paris ;  and,  as 
late  as  1595,  a  faint  ray  of  light  just  discloses  him,  still  jdaying 
his  part  to  a  little  circle  of  dupes,*  very  much  as,  in  later 
times  and  better  society,  Silvio  Pellico’s  ‘  Duke  of  Xormandy  ’ 
befooled  a  select  circle  of  dowagers  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain. 

Just  a  year  after  the  ‘  King  of  Penainacor  ’  had  heen  disposed 
of,  another  candidate  for  royal  honours  appeared  at  Ericeira. 
From  the  hermitage  of  St.  Julian,  sounds  of  self-flagellation 
were  frequently  heard  to  proceed,  dismally  accompanied  by 
sighs,  gi  oans,  and  broken  exclamations  to  the  following  effect : 

‘  Woe  to  thee,  Sebastian  !  How  many  lives  have  been  sacri- 
‘  ficed  to  thy  folly !  What  penance  can  avail  to  exj)iate  so 
‘  great  a  crime?  ’  It  needed  no  more  to  direct  the  seething 
fancies  of  the  jieople  into  this  new  channel.  INIathcus  Alvares, 
like  his  predecessor,  had  failed  to  become  a  monk,  and  there¬ 
fore  feigned  to  become  a  hermit.  Unlike  him,  he  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  possessing  some  general  resemblance  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  whom  he  undertook  to  personate,  and  pursued  his  scheme 
with  quite  other  and  more  serious  purposes.  He  was  soon  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  insurrectionary  movement,  and  esta¬ 
blished  a  sort  of  brigand’s  headquarters  at  Ericeira,  whence  he 
issued  proclamations,  and  distributed  grants  and  titles  in  the 
name  of  King  Sebastian.  At  the  head  of  his  little  army,  he 
proj)Osed  to  enter  Lisbon  on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  to  summon 
to  his  standard  holiday-making  ])ati'iotism,  and  so  carry  the 
city  by  a  eou])  de  main.  Then,  at  the  top  of  his  triumph  he 
would  have  stood  forward  and  spoken  thus :  ‘  Look  well  at 
‘  me,  fellow-citizens ;  I  am  not  Don  Sebastian.  But  I  am  a 
‘  true  Portuguese,  who  has  delivered  you  from  the  Castilian 
‘  yoke.  Now  choose  for  your  king  whom  you  please.’  The 
result  Avas  a  cruel  caricature  of  the  design.  Defeated  in  a 
miniature  campaign,  tlic  ‘  King  of  Ericeira’  made  his  entry 


*  .Mi  rimeo,  ‘  J.cs  Faux  DLiii'.'trius,’  p.  43. 
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into  the  capital,  not  triumphantly,  but  ignominiously,  as  a 
prisoner  instead  of  as  a  deliverer.  No  ■witticisms,  even  had 
such  been  at  his  command,  availed  to  save  him.  lie  was  exe¬ 
cuted  with  certain  ghastly  preliminary  and  accessory  opera¬ 
tions  needless  to  detail,  and  his  little  kingdom  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus  expiated  in  bloodshed  and  forced  labour  the  alarm  it 
had  occasioned  to  the  Spanish  rulers  of  the  country. 

Tlie  next  as])irant  would  have  seemed,  at  first  sight,  a  most 
unlikely  personator  of  the  heroic  Don  Sebastian.  His  calling 
was  that  of  a  cook  ;  he  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  by  nature 
a  garrulous  fool.  His  years  were,  moreover,  sixty  or  there¬ 
abouts,  while  those  of  the  young  crusader  would  have  num¬ 
bered  in  1594,  when  the  intrigue  first  came  to  light,  exactly 
forty.  The  farce  enacted  at  the  village  of  Madrigal  in  Old 
Castile  assumes  a  tragic  complexion  from  the  jiarticipation  in 
it  of  an  unhappy  princess,  whom  the  tyranny  of  her  uncle 
Philip  II.  had  compelled  to  embrace  a  monastic  profession. 
The  ardent  imagination  of  Dona  Ana*  easily  persuaded  her  to 
see  in  the  humble  individual  presented  to  her  across  the  con¬ 
ventual  grating  a  hero  and  a  deliverer ;  for  through  him  she 
hoped  to  escape  from  a  life  to  the  inner  spirit  of  which  she  had 
never  conformed ;  and  with  him,  duly  released  from  enforced 
vows,  she  dreamed  of  mounting  the  throne  of  Portugal.  The 
deception  w'as  countenanced,  if  not  originated,  by  a  Portuguese 
ecclesiastic.  Fray  Miguel  dos  Santos  was  an  ardent  patriot, 
and  probably  viewed  Gabriel  de  Espinosa  as  an  instrument  for 
the  restoration  of  the  national  dynasty  in  the  person  of  Don 
Antonio,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned  as  the  popular, 
though  illegitimate,  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
The  sacred  character  the  friar  so  ill  represented  did  not  save 
him  from  prolonged  and  repeated  tortures  and  an  ignominious 
death.  The  same  fate  befell  his  mock-royal  candidate,  the 
‘  pastrycook  of  Madrigal.’ 

Amongst  the  Portuguese  emigrants  who  formed  a  little  court 
at  Paris  round  Don  Antonio,  the  ex-Prior  of  Crato,  Don  John 
de  Castro,  grandson  of  the  famous  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  ■was 
distinguished  for  his  visionary  disposition  and  irritable  temper. 
Finding  himself  without  occupation  in  the  year  1587,  he 
devoted  much  study  to  the  pretended  prophecies  and  fabricated 
rcvelatioius  circulated  amongst  the  eager  witnesses  to  a 
trampled  nationality ;  and  soon  came  to  see  clearly  (his  intel¬ 
ligence  being  illuminated  by  a  cpiarrel  w’ith  Don  Antonio) 
that  King  Sebastian  still  lived,  and  woidd,  in  due  course  of 
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time,  appear.  The  subtle  element  of  conviction  thus  garnered 
was  laid  up,  like  stored  electricity,  for  future  cxi)enditure. 
Years  ])assed;  the  Portuguese  candidate  was  dead,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  exiles  dispersed  and  desponding  ;  by  the  conclusion 
(June  15,  1598)  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  an  ex¬ 
tinguisher  had  just  been  ])ut  upon  what  seemed  their  last  hope, 
when  it  began  to  be  known  that  a  person  calling  himself  Don 
Sebastian  had  appeared  at  Venice. 

The  scene  of  the  new  drama  of  imposture  could  not  have 
been  more  skilfully  chosen.  Venice  was  a  nucleus  of  activity 
and  sensation  ;  busy  tongues  were  there,  ready  to  diffuse  the 
rumour  of  the  plot ;  ardent  refugees  ready  to  develoj)  it ;  safe 
shelter  for  such  development  being  provided  (so,  at  least,  it 
might  have  been  hopefully  anticipated)  by  the  haughty  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Republic.  The  time,  too,  offered  a  favourable 
conjuncture.  Philip  II.  was  on  the  last  verge  of  life;  vastly 
diminished  resources,  both  intellectual  and  material,  lay  at  the 
disposal  of  his  successor ;  Spain  was  in  visible  decadence ; 
while,  year  by  year,  Portugal  pined  with  a  keener  longing  for 
national  restoration.  Since  the  disaster  of  August  4,  1578, 
twenty  years  had  elapsed — twenty  years  of  obliteration  and 
change.  Twenty  years,  giving  a  wide  scope  for  the  efface- 
ment  of  memories,  for  the  intervention  of  accident,  for  the 
accumulation  of  expci-ience — in  a  Avord,  for  the  confusion  of 
identities. 

The  new  a])parition  offered  but  a  sorry  spectacle.  With 
one  f/azf-te*  in  his  pocket,  an  unknown  wayfarer  sought  a 
lodging,  one  June  night  of  1598,  in  the  house  of  Misser  Fran¬ 
cisco,  a  Cypriot  cook.  The  quarter  was  the  ‘  Corte  Contarina,’ 
one  of  the  most  disreputable  in  Venice,  and  the  stranger 
quickly  fell  into  company  of  a  corresponding  description.  lie 
called  himself  at  first  the  ‘  Knight  of  the  Cross,*  but  gradually 
allowed  it  to  be  known  that  under  that  romantic  title  lay 
concealed  a  royal  personality.  Ills  villainous  associates 
ado])ted  his  pretensions — as  certain  legal  sharpers  take  up  a 
desperate  case — ‘on  8j)eculation.’  lie  lived  on  tliem,  and  they 
ke])t  him  alive  (not  without  threats  of  making  him  ])ay  ‘with 
*  his  head  ’  should  all  else  fail)  in  the  hope  of  stirring  up,  by 
his  means,  mud  enough  to  make  j)rofitablc  fishing. 

At  the  outset  the  tale  was  scouted  as  absurd  even  by 
Portuguese  i)atrlots.  Such  of  them  as  remembered  the  king 
were  (in  l)c  Castro’s  words)  ‘base  enough’  to  say  that  the 
claimant  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  him.  The  first 


*  A  small  coin  worth  three  French  Uards. 
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notices  of  the  incident  sent  to  Don  .folm  de  Castro  in  Paris 
were  framed  in  a  spirit  of  Jesting  incredulity — a  sj)irit  very 
different  from  that  in  which  they  were  received.  To  Don 
John’s  mystical  ap])rehenslon,  the  news  came  with  no  sense  of 
sur])rise.  It  was  an  announcement  he  had  long  looked  for ; 
not  in  suspense  and  uncertainty,  but  with  the  calm  auticipation 
of  the  iuevitablo.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  at  first  believe  that 
the  V'enctian  adventurer  was  himself  Don  Sebastian  in  ])erson, 
but  sup})osed  him  to  be  an  envoy  or  precursor  of  the  ‘  coming 
‘  king.’  He,  however,  at  once  set  to  work  to  propagate  the 
intelligence,  to  pre])are  men’s  minds,  and  to  declare  the  mar¬ 
vellous  fulfilment  of  pro])hecy  in  the  approaching  resurrection 
of  Portugal.  Amongst  those  most  profoundly  influenced  by 
him  was  F ray  Fstevam  de  Sampayo,  a  Dominican  monk 
already  pledged  to  the  patriotic  cause.  Him  he  persuaded, 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1599,  to  repair  to  Venice  in  order 
to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  identity  of  the  pretender. 

But  when  this  Brother  Stephen  reached  Venice,  the  pretender 
had  already  been  some  months  a  prisoner.  His  story  which 
had,  when  first  started,  the  air  of  a  transparent  fraud,  gained 
with  diffusion  and  repetition  strength  and  consistency  enough 
to  alarm  Spanish  sensitiveness.  On  the  demand  of  his  Catho¬ 
lic  Majesty’s  ambassador,  the  ‘  Knight  of  the  Cross  ’  was 
accordingly,  on  Xovember  24,  arrested,  and  placed  in  a  solitary 
cell  known  as  the  Cauote.  Bemoved  later  to  the  more  spacious 
‘  Garden,’  he  there  enjoyed  the  society  of  between  a  dozen  and 
a  score  of  miscreants,  various  in  class  but  uniform  in  villainy, 
whose  affection  he  won  by  his  amiable  demeanour,  whose 
respect  he  earned  by  an  occasional  display  of  personal  vigour, 
whose  reverence  he  conciliated  by  a  hypocritical  semblance  of 
piety,  and  from  whom,  in  turn,  he  derived  assistance  in  his 
perilous  though  fascinating  vocation  of  deceit. 

Assui*edly  a  most  singular  individual.  In  the  highly  culti¬ 
vated  art  of  lying  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  masters  extant. 
His  mild  self-possession  was  absolutely  proof  against  discoun¬ 
tenance  in  cross-examination.  Compromising  ignorance  was 
covered  by  the  convenient  assum{)tion  of  royal  dignity,  or  the 
timely  exhibition  of  native  jtetulance.  Dead  walls  of  detection 
Avere  skilfully  evaded  by  j)lunges  into  the  tortuous  Avindings 
of  invention,  Avhere  known  sign-boards  of  truth  Avere  hung 
aloft  to  decoy  the  uuAvary  Avith  a  fraudulent  guarantee  of  good 
faith.  For  he  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  information  as 
Avell  as  an  unlimited  stock  of  fancy,  and  had  the  art,  common 
to  all  charlatans,  of  consolidating  his  story  Avith  accretions  of 
fact  borrowed  from  those  Avhom  they  Avere  designed  to  con- 
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vince.  Ills  cause,  accordingly,  grew  apace.  Many  of  those 
Avho  had  at  first  ridiculed  his  pretensions  Avere  staggered  in 
their  disbelief  by  personal  intercourse.  The  judges  appointed 
to  sift  the  matter  remained,  after  no  less  than  tAventy-seveu 
examinations,  in  doubt  and  perplexity.  The  prevalent  opinion 
set  him  down  as  the  victim  of  delusion  ;  a  feAv  believed  him  a 
deliberate  Impostor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fervour  of  his 
devotees  made  up  for  their  paucity,  and  he  counted  converts 
in  the  Venetian  senate  and  episcopate.  The  enemies  of  Spain 
(and  they  Avere  many)  began  to  prick  up  their  ears.  That  the 
rumour  lost  nothing  on  the  road  to  London,  the  folloAving 
extract  from  a  letter  Avritten  January  17,  1599,  by  John 
Chamberlain  to  his  friend  Carleton,  sufficiently  shoAvs : — 

‘  The  ncAves  comes  noAv  very  hot  tliat  Sebastian  the  king  of  Portin- 
gale,  that  Avas  sjiid  to  be  slaine  in  the  battell  in  Barbaric,  is  at  Venice, 
and  hath  made  so  good  triale  of  liimself  that  the  Venetians  alloAve  him, 
and  maintaine  almost  fowerscore  persons  about  him  at  theire  charge. 
They  say  he  tells  very  strange  stories,  how  he  Avith  fourteeno  more 
escjiped  from  the  battaile,  and  got  up  into  the  mountaines,  and  so,  by 
many  adventures,  he  Avent  and  he  Avent  till  he  came  into  Ethiopia,  or 
Prester  John’s  lande,  meaning  from  thence  to  have  gon  into  the  East 
Indies,  but,  understanding  that  they  Avere  yeelded  and  sAvorne  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  durst  not  proceed,  but  turned  backe  again,  and  per  tot 
dtscrimina  in  thislonge  pilgrimage  (wherein  he  hath  ben  taken,  bought, 
and  sold  twelve  or  thirteen  times),  got  at  last  to  Venice,  Avhere  he  tells 
them  all  that  Avas  negotiated  tAvixt  him  and  them,  either  by  Letters  or 
Ambassadors,  since  he  Avas  of  any  goodc  remembrance,  and  that  Avith  so 
many  particulars  as  are  thought  infallible  testimonies.  Besides,  it  is 
saide  that  his  confessor  is  come  out  of  Portingale,  and,  upon  conference 
Avith  him,  avoucheth  all  to  be  true  that  he  stiith,  touching  Avhat  passed 
betAveene  them  in  confession,  both  at  other  times,  and  specially  the  day 
before  the  battell.  We  run  aAvay  Avith  all,  as  though  all  Avere  our 
OAvne,  and  are  easilie  persiuided  to  believe  that  Ave  wold  have.  What 
Avill  come  of  it  God  knoAves,  but  it  Averc  a  happy  turne  for  Christendome 
if  it  Avere  true,  and  so  Ijeleved  ;  but  it  Avill  by  no  means  sincko  doAvn 
Avith  me,  ljut  that  still  I  feare  he  Avill  be  cousened  and  trussed  up  in 
the  end.’ 

Virestpie  acquirit  ciindo.  Witli  regard  to  the  gossip 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  correspondent,  it  is  only 
needful  to  remark,  first,  that  Don  Sebastian’s  confessor.  Padre 
Mauricio,  fell  on  the  same  field  Avith  his  august  penitent, 
consequently  Avas  not  available  as  a  Avituess  tAA’enty  years 
later ;  next,  that  the  prisoner’s  reminiscences  of  past  negotia¬ 
tions  Avere  probably  (as  Avas  shreAvdly  hinted  by  a  Portuguese 
friar)  strictly  limited  to  such  despatches  as  had  been  printed. 
The  most  astounding  circumstance,  hoAvever,  connected  Avith 
the  Venetian  intrigue  Avas  one,  not  of  knoAvledge,  but  of 
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ignoi'ance.  The  aspirant  to  the  throne  oj  Portugal  knew  no 
Portuguese.  In  comparison  with  this  damning  fact,  the  blank 
condition  of  mind  with  regard  to  polite  learning  displayed  by 
the  late  claimant  to  the  Tichborne  baronetcy  might  pass  as 
explicable  obliviousness.  One  hardly  knows  which  most  to 
marvel  at — the  sublime  audacity  of  the  impostor  or  the  un¬ 
measured  credulity  of  his  dupes.  An  alleged  vow  served  as 
the  ostensible  motive  for  his  use  of  the  Italian  tongue  (ob¬ 
served  to  run  with  remai’kable  fluency  from  his  lips) ;  but  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  pretext  was  too  flimsy  to 
take  in  even  the  least  wary  ;  especially  as  the  period  of  absten¬ 
tion  terminated  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  occurred  for  supply¬ 
ing  previous  deficiencies. 

His  imprisonment  made  the  fortune  of  his  plot.  Two  yesirs 
and  upwards  of  detention  in  the  Caxote  and  the  .Jardin 
su])plied  ample  leisure  for  perfecting  the  part  he  had  under¬ 
taken  to  play.  He  increased  his  familiarity  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  (supposed)  former  life ;  he  acquired,  with  the 
help  of  borrowed  Portuguese  books,  some  tincture  of  his 
(supposed)  native  speech  ;  he  won  the  hearts  of  judges,  jailers, 
and  fellow  prisoners  by  benignity  and  patience ;  and  imposed 
upon  the  devout  by  ascetic  practices.  Meanwhile,  seclusion 
threw  I’ound  this  clever  charlatan  a  cloud  of  mystery,  and 
persecution  lent  to  him  a  halo  of  martyrdom.  His  retirement 
saved  his  adherents  from  the  shock  of  startling  incongruities 
unavoidable  by  the  most  skilled  persouator ;  and  left  their 
imagination  at  large  to  realise,  in  fond  meditation,  the  airy 
visions  he  had  dazzled  them  with.  Their  conviction  as  to  his 
Identity  was  confirmed  in  a  most  singulai’,  and  even  now 
unaccountable,  manner. 

Fray  Estevam  de  Sampayo  reached  Venice,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  summer  of  1.599.  Prepossessed  in  favour  of  the 
impostor  he  undoubtedly  was,  but  not  yet  irrevocably  committed 
to  his  cause.  He  had  frequently  seen  Don  Sebastian  in  old 
days,  and  an  interview  witli  his  newly-found  i-epresentative 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  cool  his  rising  ardour.  But  an  in¬ 
terview  was  not  granted  to  him.  He  was  instead  despatched 
to  Portugal  by  the  Venetian  authorities  for  the  jnirpose 
of  procuring  a  certified  description  of  the  bodily  peculiarities 
by  which  Don  Sebastian  was  distinguished.  Tlie  task  was 
dil  igently  executed,  and  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  he 
returned  to  Venice,  bringing  a  schedule  of  sixteen  '•signs’ 
duly  attested  by  an  a])ostolic  notary,  the  possession  of  any  one 
of  which  might  be  thought  to  furnish  some  presumi)tiou  of 
identity,  and  the  combination  of  many  to  afibrd  cumulative 
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proof  amounting  to  certainty.  Yet  it  soon  came  to  be  known 
that  the  prisoner  could  exhibit  them  all !  Singularities  of 
structure,  effects  of  accident,  congenital  marks — not  one  was 
missing.  Freckles,  warts,  moles,  each  in  its  proper  position, 
could  be  triumphantly  pointed  to  ;  there  was  the  required 
slight  excess  in  length  of  the  right  leg  and  arm,  the  small  foot 
and  high  instep,  the  Austrian  lip ;  a  tooth  was  absent  from 
the  indieated  spot  in  the  lower  jaw;  the  mark  of  a  wound  in 
the  head,  alleged  to  have  been  received  in  Africa,  was  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  presence  of  these  extraordinary  coincidences  was 
loudlv  asserted  by  the  friends  of  the  prisoner ;  it  was  not  denied 
by  his  enemies.  They  could  only  hint  at  the  artificial  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  perplexing  countersigns ;  and  from  this  clearly 
untenable  ])Osition  were  driven,  in  the  last  resort,  to  take  refuge 
in  the  imputation  of  sorcery.  The  obvious  suspicion  that  the 
document  brought  by  Fray  Estevam  from  Lisbon  w'as  framed 
to  accord,  not  with  the  eorporeal  characteristics  of  Don  Sebas¬ 
tian,  but  with  those  of  the  claimant  to  his  crown,  appears  to 
be  excluded  both  by  the  authenticity  of  its  origin,  and  by  the 
scarcely  doubtful  sincerity  of  the  person  princi])ally  concerned. 
Such  a  charge  was  never,  indeed,  so  much  as  mentioned;  and 
we  can  only  suppose  that  the  coincidences  in  question  Averc  in 
part  foi-ged  by  the  pretender,  in  ])art  imagined  by  his  partisans, 
and,  for  the  rest,  enormously  exaggerated. 

The  Portuguese  exiles  were  now,  almost  to  a  man,  united  in 
the  cause  of  their  long-lost  king.  The  various  courts  of  Europe 
Avere  beset  Avith  their  imj)ortunlties ;  demands  for  justice  and 
enquiry  re-echoed  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  The  jndsoner  himself  indited  an  ap])cal  to  the 
Pope,  Avhich  seems  to  have  met  Avith  no  response ;  and  a 
similar  negative  result  attended  the  zealous  efforts  of  Don  .lohn 
de  Castro  in  London  and  at  the  Hague.*  Perseverances  boAv- 
ever,  did  not  go  entirely  unrcAvarded.  Gloved  by  recommen- 

*  M.  d’Antas  lias,  by  inadvertence,  represented  (at  p.  28  f,  and 
again  at  ji.  .‘>Ul  of  the  volume  so  often  cited)  De  Castro’s  appeals 
as  having  been  addressed  to  ‘la  reine  Marie,’  instead  of  to  Klizabeth. 
AVe  may  also  [K)int  out  that  the  ‘  Thomas  Ksternulie  ’  of  [>.  27  (a 
note  prudently  disclaims  responsibility  for  the  spelling)  is  no  other 
than  the  liimoiia  Tom  Stukeley,  enated  Manpiis  of  Leinster  (not 
LensUr)  by  the  Pope,  Avho  ended  his  adventurous  career  fighting  in 
the  army  of  Don  Sebastian  at  Alca<;er-cl-Kcbir.  lie  ligun's  as  the 
magniloquent  liero  of  a  tragedy  by  Peele,  Avritten  not  many  years  afl«“r 
the  event.  There  are  numerous  references  to  the  i)ersonatcr  of  Don 
Seba.stian  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Domestic),  luDS  IfiOl. 
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(lations  eventually  procured  from  the  States-General  and  from 
Count  ISIaurice  of  Nassau,  and  wearied  by  the  daily  solicita¬ 
tions  of  Don  John  (who  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action  July  28, 
1600),  the  perplexed  Council  of  the  Pregadi  succeeded,  after 
much  hesitation,  in  reconciling  divided  opinions  by  ordering 
the  release  of  the  ca])tive,  with  orders  to  quit  Venice,  under 
pain  of  the  galleys,  within  four-and-twenty  hours. 

The  event  was  unexpected,  and  took  the  little  patriot  colony 
at  unawares.  Messengers  were,  however,  quickly  sent  round, 
and  a  council  summoned  at  the  house  occupied  by  De  Castro. 
There,  on  the  night  of  December  1 5, 1 600,  the  refugees  were  (many 
of  them  for  the  first  time)  confronted  with  the  man  on  whose  royal 
claims  they  had  staked  the  little  hope  and  credit  remaining  to 
them  after  so  many  years  of  exile.  The  effect  was  startling. 
The  personage  in  whose  presence  they  found  themselves  offered, 
at  first  sight,  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  young  monarch 
lost  in  Africa.  But  they  were  fortunate  in  possessing  a  leader 
equal  to  the  emergency.  A  zoological  anecdote,  which  we  are 
convinced  is  a  libel  upon  the  average  intelligence  of  the  fea¬ 
thered  tribes,  although  a  not  unapt  type  of  many  human  pro¬ 
ceedings,  relates  that  the  capture  of  certain  seabirds  is  eftoctetl 
with  the  utmost  facility  by  whole  families  together,  owing  to 
their  ingrained  habit  of  holding  on,  in  moments  of  jieril,  each 
to  the  tail  of  the  other.  The  father- puffin  was.  in  the  present 
instance,  Don  .John  de  Castro,  who,  having  swallowed  the  nn- 
haited  hook,  wjis  drawn  upwards  by  the  conqdacent  fowler  with 
a  long  file  of  (literal)  adherents,  all  depending  on  the  frail  line 
of  his  facile  conviction,  lie  has  left  on  record  his  impressions 
of  the  interview,  which  we  summarise  as  follows : — 

The  ex-captive  sat  by  the  fire,  and,  while  its  light  illuminated 
his  countenance,  Don  John  stood  aside,  contemplating  him  at 
leisure.  For  his  mind  was  iu  much  suspense  owing  to  the 
groat  change  which  he  perceived  to  have  taken  place  in  him. 
He  saw  before  him  a  man  of  middle  height  and  powerful 
frame,  though  reduced  almost  to  skin  and  btme  by  ab>tinenee 
and  hardship.  His  covering  was  an  old  silk  cassock,  the  gift 
of  charity;  newly  lined  with  fur  (by  anotber  charitable 
thought)  to  meet  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  His  hair  and 
beard  were  black,  or  dark  brown,  and  he  had  completely  lost 
the  original  beauty  of  bis  complexion.  This  he  was  himself 
well  aware  of.  ‘  dVhat  has  become  of  my  fairness  ?  ’  he  would 
say,  playfully  jmttlng  his  hand  to  his  face.  His  head  was 
large;  eyebrows  somewhat  lilted;  eyes  of  uncertain  colour 
in  the  uncertain  light,  not  large,  and  slightly  sunken,  but 
sparkling  like  stars.  He  bad  high  cheekbones,  which  seemed 
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higher  through  emaciation ;  a  long  nose  and  thin  li])s,  the  lower 
one  showing,  however,  the  fiimiliar  Hapsburg  droop.  His 
figure  was  short  from  the  waist  up  (it  was  remembered  that 
Don  Sebastian’s  doublet  would  fit  no  other  j)erson) ;  he  had 
the  right  leg  and  arm  longer  than  the  left ;  legs  slightly  bowed 
(this  also  Avas  characteristic  of  the  former  king) ;  and  small 
feet  Avith  extraordinarily  high  insteps.  His  hands  Avere  large, 
and  he  remarked  merrily  that  Avith  them  he  could  lift  from  the 
ground  tAVO  or  three  loyal  but  slender  subjects  like  him  avIio 
stood  gazing  by  the  fire-light.  Until  that  night  he  had  not 
spoken  Portuguese  for  years;  but  though  his  pronunciation  Avas 
defective,  it  Avas  ])erceived  to  be  that  of  a  native  avIio  had  par¬ 
tially  lost  the  use  of  his  mother-tongue.  In  manner  he  Avas 
grave  and  serene,  yet  affable  and  cheerful ;  his  naturally  hot 
temper  Avas  controlled  by  a  virtuous  habit  of  self-repression  ; 
no  signs  of  ambition  could  be  discovered  in  him,  but  many  of 
zeal  for  the  service  of  religion  ;  by  Avhich,  rather  than  by  any 
lust  of  poAver,  he  Avas  led  to  seek  restoration  to  his  dominions. 
To  resume  all,  he  Avas  the  selfsame  Don  Sebastian,  except  for 
such  differences  as  resulted  from  years  and  labours,  as  Avhen 
he  reigned  at  Lisbon.* 

This  sketch  shoAvs  Avith  equal  clearness  the  ready  tact  of 
the  impostor  and  the  not  less  ready  credulity  of  the  neoj)hyte. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  inter vicAv  terminated  Avith  an  ardent 
profession  of  faith  in  the  identity,  and  loyalty  to  the  person,  of 
the  restored  monarch,  Avhom  another  account  re{)resents  as 
liaAniig  been  recognised  mainly  by  his  speech.  ‘  For  as  he 
‘  began  to  speak,  his  Aoico  Avas  somewhat  Ioav,  yet  very 

*  strong,  and  in  continuing  rose  ever  higher  and  higher,  as 
‘  it  always  did  in  Portugal.’  ‘  We  saAv,’  continues  one  of  those 
present,  ‘  the  freckles  in  his  face  and  hands,  the  hurt  that  he 

•  had  on  the  right  eyebrow,  and  he  let  every  one  in  the  com- 
‘  i)any  touch  the  Avoiind  in  his  head  AA'ith  their  fingers.  After- 
‘  Avards  he  showed  us  the  place  Avhere  he  Avanted  the  tooth  in 
‘  the  right  jaw  beneath,  and  Ave  knew  very  avcH  that  Sebastian 
‘  Ncto,  his  barber,  had  thence  draAvn  it  forth  ;  of  Avhom  himself 
‘  enquired  very  particularly.’  Further,  the  estimable  Pan- 
taleone  Pessoa,  in  pulling  off  his  shoes,  ‘  felt  the  Avart  on  the 
‘  little  toe’  (one  of  the  ‘  signs’  ol'  the  true  Sebastian)  ‘  Avhich 
‘  is  so  great  as  it  makes  a  resemblance  of  a  sixth  toe ;  ’  and 
heard  him  demand  many  particulars  regarding  ])ersons  and 
jdaces  in  his  kingdom  ‘  Avith  the  grace  of  as  royal  authority  as 
‘  if  it  had  been  in  the  year  157H,  and  in  his  palace  of  Kihcra 


*  l^iscurso  (l:i  Vida  do  el  Key  Doiii  Sehastiain,  j>p.  90-5. 
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*  at  Lisbon  ;  and  with  as  mucli  simplicity  did  he  proceed  in  all, 
‘  plainly,  without  fraud,  cavillation,  or  heat,  as  it  had  been  an 
‘  infant  of  ten  years  old.’* 

Ilis  account  of  his  adventures  was  in  the  highest  degree  ro¬ 
mantic.  Stricken  and  bewildered  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
disaster  occasioned  by  his  headstrong  folly,  he  had  escaped 
from  under  a  heap  of  slain  on  the  field  of  Alca<^er,  and,  with  a 
few  chosen  companions,  fell  to  wandering  aimlessly  through  the 
world.  He  visited  Prester  John’s  country  (Ethiopia,  so 
called),  traversed  the  unmeasured  expanses  of  Asia,  and 
fought  for  the  Persians  against  the  Turks  ;  ‘  that  worthy  gentle- 
‘  man,  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,’  bearing  testimony  (it  was  alleged) 
to  the  distinctions  gained  by  the  ‘  Knight  of  the  Cross  ’  in  the 
army  of  the  Sophi.  At  last,  \vearied  wdth  novelties,  he  resolved 
to  abandon  the  world,  and  led  a  penitential  life  in  some  un¬ 
determined  locality,  until  warned  by  re})eated  visions  to  seek 
his  native  land  and  claim  his  discarded  crown.  Obeying  the 
celestial  mandate,  he  reached  Sicily  towards  the  close  of  1597, 
and  despatched  thence  to  Portugal  a  messenger  with  letters  to 
various  persons  of  distinction,  announcing  his  speedy  arrival. 
The  name  of  this  messenger  should  be  carefully  noted,  for  his 
part  in  the  play  Avas  a  very  considerable  one.  It  was  Marco 
Tullio  Catizzone.  He  never  returned  from  his  mission  :  also 
a  fact  to  be  remembered.  At  Rome,  when  on  the  point  of 
making  himself  known  to  the  Holy  Father,  the  unhappy 
‘  King  ’  Avas  pillaged  to  the  last  shred  of  his  possessions,  and, 
not  venturing  to  ])rcsent  himself  in  the  rags  he  was  reduced  to 
borrow,  he  made  his  Avay,  a  destitute  and  despairing  ]nlgrira, 
to  Loreto,  thence  to  Verona,  and  finally  to  Venice.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  his  companions,  he  stated  that  Christopher 
de  Tavora  had  been  slain  by  robbers  before  his  eyes;  that  the 
Duke  of  Aveiro,  the  Counts  of  Sortelha  and  Redondo  Avere 
AA’cll,  but  that  to  disclose  their  Avhereabonts  Avonld  be  to  com¬ 
promise  their  safety. 

These  pleasant  fields  of  invention  Avere  soon  exchanged  for 
the  vulgar  vicissitudes  of  criminal  experience.  Disguised  as 
a  ])ricst,  and  attended  only  by  a  monk  of  the  Visitation,  the 
adventurer  quitted  Venice  for  Leghorn  at  nightfall  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1(),  AA’ith  the  design  of  there  embarking  for  ^larseilles,  and 
so  reaching  Paris.  He  had  yet,  hoAvever,  to  feel  the  full 
effects  of  his  rashness  in  provoking  the  jealousy  of  Spain. 
Diplomatic  snares  Avere  thrown  out  as  far  as  Florence ;  to 

*  Teixoira,  ‘  Adventure  Admirable,’  p.  80  et  seq.  The  English 
version  (juoted  is  of  ir>02. 
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be  succeeded  by  the  gra^^p  of  public  authority.  Reached 
by  these  in  the  convent  where  he  lay  hid,  he  was  thrown  into 
the  Bargcllo,  and  thence  handed  over,  Aju-il  23,  1601,  to  the 
jui'isdiction  of  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of  Naples.  The  Count  of 
Lemos,  then  the  occupant  of  that  post,  had  forineidy  discharged 
a  diidoinatic  mission  at  the  court  of  Don  Sebastian,  and  pre¬ 
served  a  very  distinct  remembrance  of  his  pers(»n.  lie  accord¬ 
ingly  lost  no  time  in  ))aylng  his  respects  to  the  claimant  in  the 
old  Norman  fortress,  whose  gloomy  walls  contrast  so  strangely 
with  the  careless  play  of  the  sunny  waves  lapping  its  base, 
lie  was  amazed  to  find  in  the  prisoner  of  the  Caste!  delT  Ovo 
an  individual  in  flice,  figure,  and  eom])lexion  totally  unlike  the 
subject  of  his  personation  ;  ignorant  of  all  save  the  most  gene¬ 
rally  accessiljlc  facts  relating  to  his  ])retended  kingdom ;  and 
mingling  with  his  mutilated  aud  eorrupt  Portuguese  discourse 
tell-tale  phrases,  droj)pcd  unawares,  of  the  Calabrian  dialect. 

The  trial  opened.  One  after  the  other,  witnesses  were  pro¬ 
duced,  natives  of  Portugal,  who  swore  that  they  had  known. 
Don  Sebastian,  and  found  no  trace  of  Iilm  in  the  person  pre¬ 
sented  to  them.  Worse  was  to  come.  I»y  non-recoijnition, 
however  authoritative,  the  sei’ene  self-possession  of  the  pre¬ 
tender  remained  unshaken  ;  it  remained  to  be  seen  how  it 
would  stand  the  test  of  rerarjuitiun.  'I'his  was  also  a])plied. 
Confronted  Avlth  one  witness,  who  ])rofesscd  to  have  known 
him  as  ^larco  Tullio  Catizzone,  the  ])rlsoncr  visibly  quailed ; 
his  native  effrontery  deserted  him;  he  flung  aside  the  mask 
which  had  so  long  covered  an  unabashed  front,  and,  prostrat¬ 
ing  himself  at  the  viceroy’s  feet,  confessed  his  crime,  and  im¬ 
plored  mercy.  To  complete  the  c.xposure.  Count  Lemos  sent 
for  the  man’s  wife,  his  mother-in-law,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
whom  he  ha<l  deceived  and  abandoned. 

According  to  his  st(»ry  (to  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth), 
the  imposture  had  been  almost  forced  upon  him  by  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  certain  individuals  upon  his  remarkable  likeness 
to  the  late  King  of  Portugal  (a  likeness  purely  imaginarj', 
judging  by  jdctorlal  evidence);  some  had,  in  spite  of  his  dis¬ 
claimers,  gone  the  length  of  doing  him  homage  as  such  ;  and  a 
soldier,  who  had  formed  part  of  the  Africain  expedition,  had 
exclaimed,  on  seeing  him  at  Venice,  that  lie  was  either  Don 
Sebastian  or  a  lying  spirit  in  his  image,  lie  had  thus  at  last 
undertaken  the  role  so  persistently  a.ssigned  to  him.  The  attempt 
to  destroy  his  previous  identity  was  boldly  conceived  and  skil¬ 
fully  executed.  Had  fortune  favoured,  his  real  origin  might 
still  b(“  an  enigma  as  obscure  as  that  of  the  adventurer  who 
reigned  at  Moscow  in  IGO.'i,  under  the  name  of  DemetriuR, 
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son  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  Marco  Tullio  C.atizzonc,  as  we  have 
seen,  vanished  on  a  mission  to  Portugal ;  but,  like  IJellerophon, 
he  effected  an  unhoped-for  return  from  a  journey  designed  for 
his  destruction,  and  reappeared  in  utterly  confounding  fashion 
in  the  Castel  dell’  Ovo.  During  his  absence  the  utmost  solici¬ 
tude  on  his  account  was,  for  reasons  easily  divined,  displayed 
by  his  ‘royal  ’  employer,  lie  not  only  wrote  repeated  letters 
of  enquiry  concerning  him,  but  deigned  autogra])hically  to  re¬ 
assure  his  wife — the  forsaken  Donna  Paula  of  INIessina — as  to 
his  fate ;  an  episode  which  singularly  ])arallels  the  interest 
taken  by  the  hero  of  a  modern  cause  celchre  in  the  family  of 
one  Arthur  Orton  of  Wapping. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  now  at  last  the  game  was 
up.  The  wife  of  the  prisoner  had  acknowledged  him.  His 
mother-in-law  had  energetically  reviled  him.  His  parents 
were  known  and  named.  Taverna  claimed,  without  contradic¬ 
tion,  the  honour  of  having  given  him  birth.  He  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  and  proclaimed  as  a  Calabrian  and  an  imjiostor  through 
the  streets  of  Naples.  Nay,  he  had  been  brought  to  resign  a 
jdiantom  crown  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  head  which  he  had  the 
advantage  of  actually  possessing.  ‘  An  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,’ 
he  might  have  said  with  Touchstone,  ‘  hut  mine  own.’  Nothing 
of  all  this,  however,  could  impair  the  robust  belief  of  his  par¬ 
tisans.  The  witnesses  were  suborned.  The  confession  was 
fabricated.  The  Calabrian  envoy  was  known  to  have  died  on 
his  journey.  The  house  in  which  that  most  inopportune 
event  took  ])lace  could  he  ])ointed  out.  The  Count  of  Lemos 
had  hardly  concealed  his  recognition  of  the  monarch  to  w’hom 
he  had  formerly  been  accredited,  and  had  fully  revealed  such 
recognition  when  overtaken  by  death.  These  and  similar 
fables,  accompanied  by  indignant  protests,  mystical  forecast¬ 
ings,  and  ominous  records,  were  spread  broadcast  through 
Eurojie,  were  eagerly  read,  commented  on,  and  in  part  believed. 
The  sincerity  of  their  authors  is  hardly  open  to  question.  It 
is  almost  as  obvious  as  their  folly  to  those  who  take  the  trouble 
to  peruse  these  singular  lucubrations.  Besides,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  their  information  was  derived  from  correspon¬ 
dents  who  shared  their  national  animosities,  and  transmitted 
without  hesitation  or  criticism  the  wildest  rumours  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  Spain;  that  the  editioalion  of  the  |)ublic  was  at 
that  time  little  regarded  in  the  conduct  of  trials  ;  and  that  the 
unanswerable  evidence  extracted  by  M.  d’Antas  from  the 
Archives  of  Simancas  aided  the  judgment  of  Philip  111.,  but 
availed  nothing  for  the  enlightenment  of  Knrope.  The  ‘  Dis- 
‘  course  ’  of  De  Castro  and  the  *  .Vdmirable  Adventure  ’  of 
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Father  Teixeira*  formed  then  until  lately  the  chief  accessible 
materials  regarding  this  fantastic  episode  of  history ;  and 
history  accordingly  was  left  in  considerable  perplexity. 
Motives  for  distrust  were  manifestly  numerous ;  grounds  for 
absolute  disbelief  were  not  known  to  exist. 

!M.  d’Antas  may  thus  be  congratulated  upon  having  suc¬ 
cessfully  elucidated  a  problem  of  a  certain  romantic  interest. 
The  story  of  the  Calabrian  imjwstor  is  one  on  which  a  doubt¬ 
ful  opinion  is  no  longer  possible.  Whatever  of  mystery  still 
hangs  round  the  subject  is  the  mystery  of  boundless  assurance 
and  boundless  infatuation — tbe  dregs  of  crime  and  folly  which 
defy  our  poor  human  analysis.  That  a  man  should  have  been 
found  brazen  enough  to  attempt  the  personation  of  a  })rince 
whose  kingdom  he  had  never  visited,  and  of  whose  native 
tongue  he  was  absolutely  ignorant,  is  surprising  certainly ;  but 
that  a  crowd  of  honourable  gentlemen  and  respected  eccle¬ 
siastics,  many  of  them  familiar  with  the  person  of  their  former 
sovereign,  and  all  conversant  with  the  history  and  language  of 
their  country,  should  have  staked  their  hopes  and  even  their 
lives  on  his  mountebank  pretensions,  is  surely  more  surprising 
still.  The  reproach  levelled  against  the  Portuguese  patriots — • 
that  to  escape  from  the  servitude  of  Castile  they  were  willing 
to  take  a  negro  from  Timbuctoo  for  their  king — went  very 
near  to  being  justified.  ‘  I  find,’  Don  John  wrote  from 
Venice,  ‘  there  are  some  (moved  by  what  fiends  I  know  not) 
‘  that  labour  still  to  persuade  me  that  this  king  is  no  other  than 
‘  a  Calabrese.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  hear  the  goodly  reasons 
‘  alleged  by  these  wise  masters  to  underprop  their  false  and 
*  dej)raved  intentions — that  he  is  swart,  Sebastian  was  fair ;  he 
‘  s[)eaks  not  Portuguese,  etc.  It  sufticeth  that  a  man  white  as 
‘  snow  passeth  the  Equinoctial,  or  sojourns  sundry  years  in 
‘  Barbary,  he  may  become  as  black  as  pitch ;  for  the  more 
‘  white  a  man  is,  the  sooner  he  becomes  the  blacker.’  f 

Such  reasoning  becomes  less  surprising  Avhen  we  consider 
the  man  by  whom,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  it  was 
employed.  Don  Johnde  Castro  was  a  visionary  among  vision¬ 
aries,  a  fanatic  among  fanatics  ;  and  the  time  was  one  which 
might  have  unsettled  a  sounder  head.  lie  and  his  com])anions  in 
exile  saw  the  national  existence  of  their  country  annihilated, 

*  Tlio  work  of  tills  erudite  Donrmican  monk,  almoner  to  Henri  IV., 
is  mainly  a  compilation  of  the  rojiorts  addressed  to  him  by  the  hot¬ 
headed  partisans  of  the  mock  Sebastian,  with  whom  ho  had  himself 
no  personal  intercourse. 

I  'J’eixeira,  ‘  Adventure  Adinirablo,’  Engli.-sh  version  of 
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its  ancient  glories  trampled,  its  traditions  outraged,  its  long 
history  become  a  satire  and  a  reproach.  No  wonder  if  they 
were  uncritical  of  claims  which,  substantiated,  promised  to 
renew  the  golden  age,  or  clung  desperately  to  a  remedy  offered 
in  articnlo  mortis.  ‘  The  Portugueses  live  at  this  day,’  says 
Father  Teixeira,  ‘  with  an  unquenchable  tbirstof  their  liberty, 

‘  so  that  they  would  gladly  cast  themselves  from  the  tops  of  high 
*  mountains,  to  find  a  redress  from  their  slavish  bondage.’ 
But  an  atmosphere  of  passion  (even  if  patriotic  passion)  is  a 
medium  surcharged  with  germs  of  falsehood,  ready  to  develop 
under  favouring  conditions  into  full-blown  imposture.  Such 
an  atmosphere  the  Lusitanian  exiles  inhaled  at  every  breath. 
With  what  result  we  have  seen. 

But  our  narrative  hastens  to  its  tragical  termination.  Con¬ 
demned  for  life  to  the  galleys,  Marco  Tullio  (for  by  that  name 
we  may  now  know  him)  calmly  resumed  his  pseudo-royal 
position,  and  practised  afresh  upon  the  credidity  of  his 
adherents.  He  found  it  to  be  wholly  unfathomable,  even  by 
the  sounding-lines  of  such  audacity  as  his.  The  indefatigable 
Fray  Estevam  followed  him  to  Sj)ain,  ministering  to  his  wants, 
plotting  his  escape,  and  keeping  him  in  communication  with 
Portuguese  malcontents.  Another  monk.  Fray  Boaventura, 
was  equally  zealous,  and  San  Lucar,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  where  his  floating  prison  was  stationed,  became 
a  busy  focus  of  intrigue.  On  the  benches  of  the  flag-ship, 
tlie  irrepressible  Calabrian  played  the  king  with  as  good  a 
grace  as  in  the  Jardin  of  Venice,  or  the  salotto  of  De  Castro  : 
he  was  quickly  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  accomplices  or 
enthusiasts,  attached  to  him  by  his  benignity,  and  engaged  to 
him  by  his  liberality,  the  means  of  which  were  amply  supplied 
from  without.  His  Portuguese  supporters  dreamed  of  nothing 
short  of  a  national  restoration ;  but  Marco  Tullio’s  ambition  was 
more  modest.  He  led  an  easy  existence ;  for  tbe  unwonted 
indulgence  of  the  Spanish  government  exempted  him  from  the 
labour  of  the  oar  and  the  ignominy  of  the  convict’s  dress. 
From  these  paltry  distinctions  he  derived  a  certain  Importance 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  even  a  shadowy  coun¬ 
tenance  to  his  claims.  The  sordid  vanity  of  the  man  was 
flattered  by  homage  fraudulently  won  ;  to  strut  in  a  feigned 
character  on  the  meanest  stage  sufticed  for  the  gratification  of 
his  masquerading  propensities ;  he  satisfied  his  instinct  for 
falsehood  by  surrounding  himself  Avith  a  mesh  of  lies,  and  his 
love  of  notoriety  by  figuring  as  the  hci’i»  of  a  possible  revolu¬ 
tion.  lie  was  shreAvd  enough  to  see  that  between  the  j)ossible 
and  the  actual  lay  a  groat  gulf  of  destruction,  and  prudent 
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enough  not  to  desire  the  plunge.  The  projects  of  escape  from 
time  to  time  suggested  to  him  were,  accordingly,  continually 
postponed ;  and  the  pleasant  swindle  of  life  at  San  Lucar, 
comforted  and  inflated  by  a  liberal  tribute  of  cash  and  devotion, 
was,  it  would  seem,  designed  to  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 

But  cunning  has  its  traps  as  boldness  has  its  perils.  By 
an  incredible  piece  of  stupidity,  the  impostor  brought  pre¬ 
cipitate  ruin  upon  himself  and  his  associates.  The  Duke  of 
IMediua-Sidonia  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Andalusia.  A 
begging  letter,  iinjuulentl}'  addressed  to  his  wife  by  ‘  the  King 
‘  Don  Sebastian,’  directed  his  vigilance  towai’ds  the  convict  of 
San  Lucar.  Tlie  man  was  arrested ;  compromising  papers, 
together  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  were  found  in  his  posses¬ 
sion;  and  the  persons  im|)lieatcd  Avere  with  all  possible  des- 
])atch  secured.  The  rest  folloAved  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  accused  at  first  stoutly  held  to  his  assumed  character,  main¬ 
taining  Avith  iiuiierturbablc  assurance  tliat  the  story  of  his  Cala¬ 
brian  origin  Avas  a  pure  fabrication,  supported  by  the  grossest 
])eijury.  The  first  turn  of  the  rack,  hoAvever,  disposed  of  his 
slender  stock  of  courage.  Once  more,  and  this  time  finallv, 
he  stood  confessed  as  Marco  Tullio,  the  son  of  Ippolito  Catiz- 
zoue  and  Petronia  Cortez,  the  husband  of  Paula  Gallardetta. 
lie  had,  it  appeared,  received  a  liberal  education ;  he  pos¬ 
sessed  some  verse-making  accomplishments,  and  had  never 
exercised  any  trade  or  profession — the  one  excepted  Avhich 
led  him  to  the  galloAvs.  His  inborn  turn  for  the  calling  is 
curiously  illustrated  l)y  the  circumstance  that,  previous  to 
undertaking  the  part  in  aa  IucIi  he  eventually  rose  to  distinction, 
he  had  tried  his  ’prentice  hand  on  the  personation  of  a  certain 
Don  Diego  of  Arragon,  Avhom  he  Avas  said  to  resemble.  The 
23rd  of  S*‘])tember,  1603,  saAv  the  end  of  the  sorry  drama 
Avhich  had  held  Euroj)e  in  dubious  attention  for  five  years.  On 
that  day  its  pitiful  protagonist  was  dragged  on  a  hurdle  to  the 
great  square  of  San  Lucar,  and  there,  having  first  had  his 
right  hand  amj)utatcd,  he  Avas  hanged  in  the  presence  of  an 
immense  concourse  of  spectators.  He  died  Avith  firmness,  and 
a  show  of  penitence  more  sincere,  it  may  be  hoped,  than  the 
exhibitions  in  Avhich  his  life  had  been  passed.  Besides  the 
])rincipal  actor,  five  persons  (including  Fray  Estevam  and 
Fray  Boaventura)  expiated  Avith  their  lives,  and  many  others 
by  minor  ])enalties,  their  share  in  this  grotesque  conspiracy. 

Sr)  ended  the  last  attempt  at  personating  the  hero  of  Alca<,'cr- 
cl-Kebir ;  but  so  did  not  end  the  delusions  Avhich  had  made  that 
attempt  ])ossible.  To  the  end  of  his  fourscore  years,  Don 
John  dc  Castro  looked  for  tlic  coming  of  the  national  deliverer, 
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•while  the  fantastic  superstition  of  Avhich  he  was  the  hierophant 
gradually  passed  from  the  domain  of  the  improbable  to  the  no 
less  congenial  region  of  the  purely  marvellous.  Sebastian 
took  his  place  in  the  shadowy  company  of  Arthur,  Barbarossa, 
and  Paracelsus  (later  incongruously  reinforced  by  the  addition 
of  the  Em])eror  Joseph  II. !);  rapt  by  the  popular  imagination 
into  a  state  of  preternatural  repose,  to  terminate  amid  the 
radiance  of  a  preternatural  activity.  In  a  remote  isle,  secluded 
from  the  fai-reaching  clamour  of  human  affairs,  inaccessible  to 
the  ubiquitous  searchings  of  modern  commerce  and  explora¬ 
tion,  the  ‘Hidden  King’  of  Portugal  was  said  to  await  the 
appointed  hour.  To  him  the  prophecies  of  the  Cobbler  of 
Trancoso,  the  Moor  of  Granada,  the  Presbyter  of  Japan,  of 
Cassandra,  Nostradamus,  and  the  Erythraean  Sibyl,  unani¬ 
mously  pointed.  He  was  the  destined  ruler  of  the  Fifth 
Monarchy — the  founder  of  a  universal  empire  of  peace, 
through  whom  the  ends  of  the  earth  shoidd  rejoice,  and  the 
wilderness  smile  into  a  garden.  The  limits  of  .Alexander  were 
by  him  to  be  transcended;  by  him  the  standard  of  Holy  Cross 
was  to  be  dis])layed  triumphantly  to  nations  as  yet  sitting  in 
the  darkness  of  paganism  and  idolatry.  Old  scores  were  to  be 
wij)ed  out,  as  well  as  a  new  era  inaugurated.  To  the  emanci- 
])ation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Turks  was  to 
succeed  the  abasement,  even  to  the  dust,  of  proud  Castile,  and 
the  elevation  on  a  pinnacle  of  glory  of  the  weaker  neighbour 
she  had  oppressed  and  overshadowed. 

The  French  occu])ation  of  Portugal  in  1807-8  gave  the 
signal  for  a  fresh  outburst  of  this  strange  frenzy.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Sebastianist  writings  Avere  prohibited  by  the  Censor¬ 
ship,  and  their  propagators  condemned  by  the  Inquisition.  The 
country  was  flotaled  Avith  prophetical  sheets,  announcing  the 
immediate  advent  of  the  popular  hero.  The  ‘  jtrolifie  Gritfin’ 
of  the  cobbler  Bandarra  Avas  now  interi)reted  to  be  a  figure  of 
Bonaparte,  as  it  had  formerly  been  interpreted  to  be  a  figure 
of  Phlll]*  II.  Scarcely  Avould  the  Corsican  ‘  demon  ’  have 
crossed  the  bordeis  of  Alemtejo,  Avheu  he,  Avitli  his  host,  should 
be  cut  to  j)icces  by  the  Hidden  King  discovered  for  his  de¬ 
struction.  The  time  for  his  arrival  Avas  fixed  ;  it  Avas  to  take 
place  during  the  ‘days  of  Jeremias’  (signifying,  in  Sebas¬ 
tianist  language,  the  Holy  AVeek  of  1808)  ;  a  thick  fog  Avas  to 
cover  his  api)roach ;  the  sky  A\'as  to  be  emblazoned  Avith  a  cross 
of  the  Order  of  Avlz  ;  and,  on  the  19th  of  Alarcli,  a  full  moon 
Avas  to  occur  diirini/  the  last  qunrterl — all,  or  most,  of  Avhich 
marvels  Avere  portentously  foreshadoAved  in  a  AAonder-egg  found 
in  a  garden  near  San  Pedro  d’Alcantara,  and  considerately 
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sent  by  Jiinot  to  the  National  Museum.  Meanwhile  the  people 
sat  passive,  expecting  deliverance  from  the  clouds ;  sane  patriots 
stood  by,  helpless  and  ashamed ;  derisive  conquerors  sneered. 

‘  What  can  be  looked  for  from  a  people,’  scornfully  demanded 
a  French  writer,  ‘  one  half  of  whom  awaits  the  ^Messiah,  the 
‘  other  half  Don  Sebastian  ?  ’  Authoritative  writings  *  were 
published  to  combat  the  prevalent  aberration,  but  with  little 
effect.  Such  diseases  are  not  cured ;  they  die  out,  and  that 
slowly.  As  late  as  1838,  a  Sebastianist  insurrection  in  Brazil 
was  extinguished  in  a  sanguinary  skirmish ;  w'ithin  recent 
times,  antiquated  Sebastianist  votaries  might  still  be  seen 
‘  stationed  on  some  point  of  the  coast,  straining  dim  eyes 
‘  through  the  fog  for  the  sails  of  the  mysterious  ship  which  was 
‘  to  bring  back  the  prince  sighed  for  during  generations  by 
‘  their  expiring  sect.’  f 

Yet  a  very  few  years,  and  the  Sebastianist  fanaticism  will 
have  taken  wing  from  this  ‘  firm  opacous  globe  ’  to  the  sphere 
of  the  moon,  and  to  the  limbo  of  vanity  will  have  been  con¬ 
signed  the  last  lingering  hope  for  the  reign  of  the  Hidden 
King.  Would  that  the  victories  of  I’rogress  and  Positivism 
threatened  no  more  precious  portion  of  the  inheritance  of 
mankind ! 


Art.  II. —  1.  The  Sun.  By  C.  A.  Young,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
United  States.  London:  1882. 

2.  A  Netc  Theory  of  the  Sun.  By  Dr.  Siemens,  F.R.S. 

‘  The  Nineteenth  Century,’  April,  1882. 

^UiiE  question  of  the  duration  of  the  radiant  energy  of  the 
sun — the  subtle  and  beneficent  power  to  which  the  earth’s 
iidiabitants  are  indebted  for  all  that  they  suffer  and  enjoy — is 
])erhaps  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  problems  with  which 
science  asjdres  to  deal.  This  is  not  the  less  the  case  because 
the  enquiry  does  not  exhaust  Itself  in  its  application  to  the 
system  of  which  the  sun  forms  the  central  mass.  No  one 
now  holds,  with  the  paradoxically-named  ‘  Plurality  of  Worlds’ 
of  an  earlier  day,  that  this  luminary  stands  alone  as  a  perfected 
sun.  The  countless  stars  are  now  known  to  be  companion- 
spheres.  Whatever  is  true  of  our  sun  is  true  also  of  the 
sparkling  stars  that  shine  from  the  unfathomed  immensity  of 

*  Notably  ‘  Os  Sebastianistas,’  by  Father  Jose  Agostinho  de  Macedo. 
t  D’Antas,  ‘  Les  Fau.x  Don  bebastien,’  p.  450,  Note  B. 
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space.  Tliey  obey  the  same  laws,  and  are  instinct  with  the 
same  life-kindling  energy.  In  investigating  the  condition  of 
the  sun  the  enquirer  in  reality  unavoidably  includes  within 
Ids  researches  the  nature  of  the  stars.  Is  it  ))ossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  any  physical  fict  more  extraordinary  and  inexplicable 
than  this :  that  these  solar  bodies  have  gone  on  for  incalculable 
periods  of  time  to  pour  forth  upon  the  universe  an  inex¬ 
haustible  stream  of  heat  and  light,  drawn  we  know  not  whence, 
replenished  we  know  not  how  ?  Modern  science  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  the  result  of  actual 
combustion,  and  of  the  combustion  of  gases  not  dissimilar  from 
those  existing  in  our  own  planet.  But  combustion  means 
consumption,  transformation,  exhaustion ;  without  fuel  no  fire. 
What,  then,  is  this  fuel  of  the  sun,  which  knows  no  exhaustion, 
or  variation,  or  end?  And  if  this  problem  were  solved,  if 
this  knowledge  were  attainable  as  regards  the  solar  cycle  to 
which  we  belong,  how  infinitely  more  difficult  it  is  to  conceive 
a  light-  and  heat-j)roducing  power  j)enetrating  at  immense 
distances  all  the  realms  of  space,  ever  active  and  ever  renewed, 
the  material  life  of  the  universe,  yet  identical  with  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  our  common  life,  and  ap])reciable  by  the  eye  of 
man!  These  are  speculations  in  which  philosophy  and  astro¬ 
nomy  lose  themselves.  But  the  fact  subsists.  What  is  the 
source  of  the  original  and  unexhausted  light  of  sun  and  stai's  ? 
Even  to  this  question  the  ‘  audax  lapeti  genus’  seeks  an 
answer. 

In  any  reference  to  the  physical  history  of  the  sun,  the 
stupendous  magnitude  of  its  sphere  must  be  kept  vividly 
present  to  the  mind.  With  a  diameter  one  hundred  and  nine 
times  longer  than  that  of  the  earth’s,  the  solar  orb  looks  out 
into  space  from  a  surface  that  is  twelve  thousand  times  larger 
than  the  one  which  the  earth  enjoys.  The  bulk  of  the  sun  is 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  times  that  of  the  earth. 
If  the  surface  of  the  sun  were  a  thin  external  rind,  or  shell, 
and  the  earth  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  this  hollow  sphere, 
not  only  would  the  moon  have  space  to  circle  in  its  usual 
orbit  without  ever  getting  outside  of  the  solar  shell,  but  there 
would  be  room  also  for  a  second  satellite,  nearly  as  far  again 
as  the  moon,  to  accomplish  a  similar  course.  The  weight  of 
the  sun  is  three  hundred  thonsand  times  the  weight  of  the 
earth,  or,  in  round  numbers,  two  thousand  millions  of  millions 
of  millions  of  millions  *  of  tons. 

The  mean  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is  now  so  well 


*  Two  octillions— or  2,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. 
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ascertained,  through  investigations  which  have  been  made  in 
several  distinct  ways,  that  there  can  scarcely  be  in  the  esti¬ 
mate  an  error  of  500,000  miles.  The  distance,  at  the  present 
time  given,  is  92,885,000  miles.  This  measure  is  in  itself  so 
vast  that,  if  any  traveller  were  to  move  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour  for  ten  hours  a  day,  it  would  take  him  6,300  years 
to  reach  the  sun.  Sound  would  ti-averse  the  interval,  if  there 
were  anything  in  space  capable  of  transmitting  sonorous  vibra¬ 
tions,  in  fourteen  years,  and  a  cannon-ball  sustaining  its  initial 
velocity  throughout  ’would  do  the  same  thing  in  nine  years. 
A  curious  illustration,  attributed  to  Professor  ^Mendenhall,  is 
to  the  effect  that  an  infant,  Avith  an  arm  long  enough  Avhen 
stretched  out  from  the  earth  to  reach  the  sun,  A\-ould  die  of 
old  age  before  it  could  become  conscious,  through  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  nervous  impression  from  the  hand  to  the  brain, 
that  it  had  burned  its  fingers. 

In  order  that  the  earth,  thus  moving  round  the  sun  Avith 
a  chasm  of  93,()()0,0()0  miles  of  intervening  space  betAveen, 
may  not  be  draAvn  to  the  sun  by  the  prc])onderant  attrac¬ 
tion  of  its  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  times  larger 
mass,  it  has  to  shoot  forAvard  in  its  path  Avith  a  momental 
A'elocity  fifty  times  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  SAviftest  rifle- 
ball.’'  But,  in  moving  through  tAventy  miles  of  this  onAvard 
j)ath,  the  earth  is  drawn  out  of  a  straight  line  by  something 
less  than  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch.  This  deviation  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  source  from  Avhich  the  amount  of  the  solar  attrac¬ 
tion  has  been  ascertained.  If  the  earth  Avcrc  suddenly  ar¬ 
rested  in  its  oiiAvard  flight,  and  its  momentum  Avcrc  in  that 
Avay  destroved,  it  Avould  be  draAvn  to  the  sun,  by  the  irre¬ 
sistible  force  of  its  attraction,  in  four  months,  or  in  the 
tAventy-seventh  part  of  the  time  Avhich  a  cannon-ball  Avoidd 
take  to  comjdete  the  same  journey.  But  the  attraction  cf  the 
sun  is  by  no  means  exhausted  at  the  distance  of  the  earth. 
It  extends,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the  quite;  remote  regions  of 
the  stars.  In  a  very  excellent  little  manual,  describing  the 
state  and  history  of  the  sun,  Avhich  has  just  been  contributed 
to  the  International  Scries  of  Scientific  Books  of  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  by  Dr.  Young,  of  Ncav  Jersey  College, 
Pnited  States,  the  author  alludes  to  this  circumstance  in  the 
folloAving  Avords; — 

*  The  Hun’s  attractive  power  issucli  tliat  it  dominates  all  surrounding 
space,  even  to  tlie  fixed  stars, so  that  a  bodyatthedistance  ofour  nearest 
stellar  neiglibour,  u  (lentauri,  which  is  more  than  two  hundred  thousjuid 

*  About  nineteen  miles  in  the  second. 
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times  more  remote  than  the  sun,  could  free  itself  from  the  solar  attraction 
only  by  darting  away  with  a  velocity  of  more  than  300  feet  per  second, 
or  over  200  miles  an  hour.  Unless  animated  by  a  greater  velocity  than 
this,  it  would  move  around  the  sun  in  a  closed  orbit — an  ellipse  of 
some  shape,  or  a  circle — with  a  period  of  revolution  which  in  the 
smallest  possible  orbit  would  bo  about  31,000,000  years,  and,  if  the 
orbit  were  a  circle,  nearly  90,000,000  years.  We  say  it  would  revolve 
thus  ;  that  is,  of  course,  unless  intercepted  or  diverted  from  its  course 
by  the  influence  of  some  other  sun,  as  it  probably  would  be.  And  we 
may  notice  here  that  in  many  cases  certainly,  and  in  most  cases  pro¬ 
bably,  the  stars  are  flying  through  space  at  a  swifter  rate,  with  velocities 
of  many  miles  per  second.’ 

This  conclusion  has  been  singularly  confirmed  by  some 
calculations  that  have  been  made  in  reference  to  a  small  star 
known  as  1830  of  Groombridge’s  ‘  Catalogue,’  which  has  an 
annual  parallax,  or  difference  of  apparent  position  in  space — 
according  as  it  is  looked  at  from  one  or  the  other  side  of  the 
earth’s  vast  orbit — of  one-tenth  of  a  second,  and  a  proper,  or 
forward,  motion  in  space  of  seven  seconds  a  year,  or  seventy 
times  more  than  its  annual  parallax.  A  body,  falling  from 
infinite  space  towards  the  earth’s  surface  under  the  pull  of  the 
terrestrial  attraction,  would  have  acquired  there  a  velocity  of 
seven  miles  a  second.  A  body,  projected  with  this  velocity 
from  the  earth,  would  tlierefore  never  be  stopped  by  the 
earth’s  attraction,  but  would  proceed  to  describe  an  elliptical 
orbit  round  the  sun.  If  the  velocity  of  its  start  exceeded 
twenty-seven  miles  a  second,  not  even  the  sun  could  stop  it, 
and  it  would  rush  on  through  interstellar  space.  The  greater 
the  distance  from  the  sun  at  which  it  began  its  career,  the  less 
would  be  the  velocity  of  initial  movement  that  would  be  re- 
<iuired  to  carry  it  away  for  ever  into  space.  At  the  orbit  of 
Uranus  a  velocity  of  six  miles  a  second  would  suffice;  at 
Neptune,  something  less  than  five  miles  a  second  ;  halfway 
to  a  Centauri,  the  nearest  fixed  star,  a  mile  in  twelve  seconds, 
or  half  the  speed  of  a  cannon-ball.  But  the  velocity  of  1830 
( iroombrldge,  with  a  proper  motion  of  seventy  times  its  annual 
j)arallax  in  the  year,  must  be  at  least  200  miles  a  second. 
This  is  eight  times  more  than  the  velocity  which  would  enable 
any  moving  sphere  not  only  to  bid  defiance  to  the  seductive 
powers  of  the  sun,  but  also  to  the  combined  attraction  of  one 
hundred  million  solar  stars,  each  five  times  larger  than  the 
sun,  and  distributed  through  firmamental  space  as  the  fixed 
stars  are.  The  inference  has  thus  been  drawn  that  1830 
(Jroombridge  is,  in  all  probability,  a  runaway  star,  flying  in  a 
boundless  course  tluauigh  infinite  space,  with  a  momentum  so 
vast  that  the  attraction  of  all  the  known  bodies  of  the  universe 
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would  be  far  too  small  to  stop  its  headlong  career.  Tliat  the 
stars,  and,  in  connection  with  them,  our  sun,  must  have  some 
transference  through  space,  such  as  this,  is  manifest  at  once 
upon  the  slightest  reflection.  In  no  other  way  could  the 
stupendous  mass,  which  has  been  alluded  to  as  constituting 
the  solar  orb,  be  susj)ended  in  the  void,  but  by  the  onward 
rush  of  rapid  nuttion.  The  sun,  with  its  by  no  means  incon¬ 
siderable  appendage  of  planets  and  satellites,  must  ])e  sweeping 
on  somewhere.  It  cannot  rest  upon  nothing.  It  must  be 
hung,  or  supported,  in  s])ace  by  the  balanced  and  counter¬ 
acting  impulses  of  movement  and  attraction. 

The  a])parent  size  of  the  sun  in  the  sky  is  not  at  all  times 
exactly  the  same.  Its  mean,  or  average,  diameter  has  been 
ascertained,  by  a  scries  of  twelve  years’  careful  observations 
at  Greenwich,  to  be  961  "82  seconds  of  angular  measurement. 
It  is  from  this,  connected  with  the  assumption  of  a  mean 
distance  of  92,88o,()()()  miles,  that  866,400  miles  have  been 
deduced  as  the  almost  certain  breadth  of  the  solar  orb.  It 
can  hardly  be  j)0ssiblc,  having  in  view  the  careful  observations 
which  have  been  made,  that  this  estimate  is  in  error  in  cither 
direction  by  so  much  as  5,000  miles.  A  mere  reference  to  the 
columns  of  the  ‘  Nautical  Almanac  ’  nevertheless  shows  that 
the  face  of  the  sun  is  a  little  larger  in  the  sky — a  little  more 
than  961 ‘8  seconds — at  one  part  of  the  year,  and  a  little 
smaller  at  the  opposite  season.  This  is  because  the  sun  is 
three  millions  of  miles  less  distant  when  the  earth  is  at  the 
nearest  point  of  its  elliptical  path  than  when  it  is  at  the 
furthest.  The  observations  that  have  been  carried  on  through 
long  intervals  of  time  have,  however,  made  it  seem  some¬ 
thing  more  than  jirobable  that  there  is  a  slight  absolute,  but 
vacillating,  variation  in  the  breadth  of  the  solar  orb,  over  and 
above  the  apparent  difference  which  is  due  to  vai-ying  distance. 

If  this  be  the  case,  the  circumstance  can  only  be  due  to  one 
cause — the  moving  and  unfixed  nature  of  the  outline  which  is 
marked  as  the  limit  of  the  visible  disc  of  the  luminary  ;  such 
a  mobility  and  mutability,  in  fact,  as  would  be  able  to  mani¬ 
fest  itself  if  the  sun  were  an  clastic  mass  of  vapour,  instead 
of  being  a  solid  sjdiere.  That  there  is  such  a  course  of  un- 
fixedness  and  mutability  has  been  singularly  confirmed  by 
another  result  of  direct  obsei’vation.  The  sun  whirls  upon 
itself  as  the  earth  does  in  its  production  of  alternating  day 
and  night,  liut  it  docs  this  in  something  like  twenty-five 
days,  instead  of  in  twenty-four  hours.  Close  watching  of 
such  marks  as  can  be  detected  upon  the  flame  surface  of  the 
.sun,  for  the  determination  of  the  j)eriod  of  this  revolution. 
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has  brought  to  light  the  curious  fact  that  different  ]iarts  of 
the  sun  revolve  in  different  periods  of  time ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  those  different  parts  are  not  connected  with  each  other  by 
a  rigid  bond,  such  as  there  would  be  if  the  visible  surface 
were  composed  of  solid  substance.  The  outside  visible  surface 
of  the  sun  flows  like  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or,  to  speak  more 
exactly  ])erhaps,  like  vaporous  masses  of  cloud  and  misty  air. 

The  views  that  are  held  by  scientific  observers  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  physical  nature  of  the  sun,  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  entire  orb,  vast  as  it  is,  is  an  aggregation  of  vajxtur 
altogether  destitute  of  any  trace  of  liquid  or  solid  agglomera¬ 
tion  ;  that  it  is,  indeed,  such  a  collection  of  vapour  as  the  well- 
known  high  temperature  which  prevails  at  its  surface  would 
lead  the  enquirer  to  expect  to  find.  Rosetti’s  estimate  has 
given  18,000°  of  Fahrenheit  as  the  most  probable  measure  of 
the  heat  of  the  sun’s  surface,  and  his  estimate  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  reasonable  one,  under  the  circumstances,  by  many  of 
the  best  authorities.  It  would  amount  to  nearly  five  times 
the  highest  temperature  that  man  is  able  to  produce  by  artifi¬ 
cial  means.  Such,  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  would  be 
quite  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  either  liquid  or  solid 
substance.  Everything  of  either  a  liquid  or  solid  kind  would 
necessarily  be  dissipated  into  Aapour  by  such  a  heat.  All 
compounds,  of  whatever  nature,  would  be  dissolved.  It  is  this 
separation  of  the  elements  of  compounded  bodies  by  heat  which 
is  known  under  the  scientific  term  ‘  dissociation.’  Dissocia¬ 
tion  means  the  resolution  of  all  chemical  alliances  and  bonds, 
and  the  severing  of  material  substances  into  their  primary 
atoms,  by  the  dispersive  powers  of  exceedingly  great  heat, 
controlled  only  by  the  gravitating  pressure  of  the  resulting 
vapours.  This  assuredly  is  the  state  in  which  all  material  sub¬ 
stance  exists  at  the  sun,  and  this  state  pervades  the  whole 
solar  mass ;  for  there  is  a  general  consent  among  scientific  men 
that  the  heat  must  be  higher  within  the  mass  than  towai’ds  its 
external  confines.  The  spectroscope  has  already  shown  that 
several  of  the  elements,  with  which  terrestrial  exj)erience  is 
familiar,  exist  there.  Dr.  Young  gives  twenty-two  well-known 
elements  as  standing  at  the  present  time  in  this  category  of 
bodies  that  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  solar  mass ;  and, 
of  these,  two  are  the  permanent  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
The  rest  are  of  the  nature  of  simple  metals.  But,  according 
to  the  conditions  Avhich  have  been  described,  these  metals  are 
in  the  state  of  permanent  vapours,  and  mingled  together  under 
the  well-known  law  of  gaseous  diffusion.  The  solar  orb,  no 
doubt,  under  the  gravitating  influence  of  its  own  stupendous 
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mass,  grows  more  dense  towards  its  central  region.  But  this 
condensation  in  no  case  amounts  to  the  produetion  of  either  a 
solid  or  a  liquid,  on  account  of  the  enormous  dissociating  heat 
to  which  the  va|)ours  are  everywhere  exposed.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  accomplished  is  the  squeezing  in  of  the  glowing 
vapours  towards  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  under  the  vast 
superincumbent  weight  of  the  outer  parts,  into  some  kind  of 
plastic,  half-coherent  state.  Dr.  Young  gives  the  most  gene¬ 
rally  accepted  view  of  scientific  men  in  this  particular  in  the 
following  passage.  After  examining  the  notion  of  Kirchoft 
and  Ziillner,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  the  luminous  surface 
of  the  sun  is  either  liquid  or  solid,  he  says  ;  — 

‘  On  the  other  hand  the  gaseous  theory,  which  is  now  generally 
adopted,  involves  no  new  kinds  of  matter,  or  unknown  forces,  hut  con¬ 
ceives  of  solar  phenomena  as  entirely  the  same  in  kind  as  those  we  are 
familiar  with  in  our  laboratories,  though  immensely  different  in 
degree  and  intensity.’ 

‘  If  we  only  grant  that  the  temperature  rises  rapidly  enough  from  the 
surface  downward  through  the  solar  globe,  the  whole  difficulty  as  to 
the  density  of  such  a  gaseous  sphere  vanishes.  It  is  true  that,  on  this 
view,  the  central  temi)crature  must  be  tremendous,  even  in  comj)arison 
with  the  j)hotosj)heie.  But  why  not  ?  Can  any  reason  be  assigned  to 
the  contrary?  If  we  could  suppose  the  sun  wholly  made  of  hydrogen, 
and  that  the  ordinary  rel.ations  deduced  in  our  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments  hold  betw'een  the  pressure  and  temperature  through  all  possible 
ranges  of  both,  it  would  then  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  com- 
jmte  the  least  central  temperature  which  would  give  the  solar  globe  its 
jnesent  density.  If,  however,  we  remember  that  other  materials,  and 
in  unknown  pro|)ortion.s,  enter  intt)  the  problem,  and  that  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  our  laboratory  work  gives  only  approximate  formula,  it  is  clear 
that  such  a  computation  would  be  useless.  We  must  content  ourselves 
for  the  present  with  vague  expressions,  and  say  roughly  that  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  sun’s  internal  heat  as  much  e.xceeds  that  of  the  photo- 
sjihere  as  this  surpasses  the  mere  animal  warmth  of  a  living  body.’ 

‘But  while,  on  the  whole,  it  thus  seems  probable  that  the  sun’s  core  is 
gaseous,  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  the  truth  than  to  imagine 
that  a  mass  of  gas,  under  such  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure, 
would  resemble  our  air  in  its  obvious  characteristics.  It  would  be 
denser  than  water;  and  since,  as  ^laxwell  and  others  have  shown,  the 
viscosity  of  a  gas  increases  fast  with  rising  temperatures,  it  is  jiossible 
that  it  would  resist  motion  like  a  mass  of  pitch  or  putty.’ 

Jn  short,  the  only  jiroperties  w'bicb  would  still  serve  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  such  a  mass  from  a  plastic  liquid,  or  what  is  ordinarily 
termed  a  semifluid,  would  be  its  inability  to  form  a  free  outer 
surface  under  any  circumstance  of  diminishing  pressure,  such, 
for  instance,  as  that  which  is  so  familiar  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea ;  the  continued  expansion  with  increasing  temperature 
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•without  any  boiling  point  at  which  the  phenomena  of  ebullition 
could  be  developed ;  and,  finally,  the  uniform  diffusion  of  the 
different  gases  under  the  conditions  assigned  by  Dalton’s  law, 
without  any  separation  and  distribution  of  them  in  accordance 
with  their  own  special  densities.  Dr.  Young,  in  reference  to 
this,  adds : — 

‘  Although  it  may  not  be  possible  in  the  present  state  of  science  to 
demonstrate  that  the  principal  portion  of  the  solar  mass  is  gaseous,  this 
nnich,  at  least,  can  be  sjiid,  that  a  globe  of  incandescent  gas,  under  con¬ 
ditions  such  as  have  been  intimated,  would  necessarily  present  just 
such  phenomena  as  the  sun  exhibits.’ 

I'he  conditions  thus  far  alluded  to  will  suffice  to  bring 
])ointedly  under  the  reader’s  attention  those  leading  features  of 
the  sun’s  physical  state  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  well  before 
the  mind  when  any  theory  regarding  the  constitution  of  this 
magnificent  luminary  has  to  be  examined.  AVith  the  stupen¬ 
dous  dimensions  and  mass  which  have  been  spoken  of,  the 
sun  is  essentially  a  sphere  of  commingled  and  altogether  dis¬ 
sociated  gaseous  elements,  powerfully  condensed  towards  the 
centre  by  superincumbent  weight,  but  prevented  from  being 
squeezed  into  the  true  liquid  condition  by  the  influence  of  an 
immensely  high  temperature.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  outer 
portion  of  the  heated  gas  is  converted,  where  it  comes  suffi¬ 
ciently  within  the  influence  of  the  external  cold  of  space,  into 
a  shell-like  expansion  of  brightly  luminous  cloud.  That  is 
the  region  of  the  solar  constituents  which  are  most  condensable 
in  their  nature,  such  as  the  heavier  metals,  or  what  is  called 
the  ‘  photosphere  ’  of  the  sun,  because  it  is  the  immediate 
source  of  the  brilliant  illumination  which  radiates  out  into 
space.  Outside  this  shining  photosphere  there  is  a  layer  of 
more  refined  and  quite  uncondensable  gas  (chiefly  hydrogen), 
which  not  even  the  cold  of  external  space  can  convert  into 
visible  cloud-like  vapour,  but  which,  nevertheless,  glows  to 
some  extent  with  its  own  inherent  light,  as  a  kind  of  ruddy 
flame,  often  playing  outward  in  the  form  of  lambent  tongues. 
This  is  the  so-called  chromosphere — the  region  of  the  red  pro¬ 
tuberances,  which  were  first  observed  shooting  out  from  behind 
the  opaque  body  of  the  moon  on  the  occurrence  of  a  total 
eclipse,  and  at  once  drew  so  much  wondering  attention  to  them¬ 
selves.  Outside  the  chromosphere  there  is  a  coronal  invest¬ 
ment  of  radiating  glory,  which  is  also  lost  to  sight  in  the 
superior  effidgence  of  the  photosphere  Avhen  this  is  in  vicAv, 
but  is  seen  with  the  red  flames  on  the  occurrence  of  a  total 
eclipse.  It  is  probably  the  glimmering  of  some  still  more 
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rare  gaseous  envelope,  interspersed  with  masses  of  glittering 
meteors  wheeling  as  a  kind  of  solid  spray  outside  of  the 
brighter  envelopes  of  the  sun. 

The  estimate  ■which  has  been  given  of  the  temperature 
present  at  the  solar  surface,  is  mainly  derived  from  some  very 
delicate  exj)eriments  that  have  been  made  with  the  help  of 
the  exquisitely  sensitive  piece  of  scientific  a])j)aratus  known  as 
the  Thermopile.  By  the  aid  of  this  instrument,  Brofessor 
Langley  has  compared  the  heat  given  off  from  iron  melted  in 
a  Bessemer  converter  at  Pittsburg  and  the  heat  given  ofli 
from  the  sun,  and  he  in  this  way  ascertained  that  the  heat 
thrown  off  from  the  sun  is  more  than  eighty-seven  times 
stronger  than  that  which  is  emitted  from  the  molten  metal. 
This  conclusion  has  been  substantially  confirmed  by  a  yet 
more  delicate  insti-ument,  which  has  been  constructed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Langley,  and  which  is  termed  the  Bolometer,  from  its 
application  to  the  Avork  of  measuring  rays.  With  this  instru¬ 
ment  the  heat,  derived  from  all  ])arts  of  a  diffraction  spectrum, 
has  been  measured,  ray  by  ray,  as  it  falls  uj)on  a  strip  of  metal 
the  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  which  is 
so  sensitive  to  changes  of  temperature  that  they  give  instan¬ 
taneous  indication  of  their  existence  Avhen  the  change  amounts 
to  as  much  as  the  ten-thousandth  pai’t  of  a  centigrade  degree. 
The  quantity  of  heat  is  marked,  as  Avith  the  thermopile,  through 
the  deflections  of  a  galvanometer  set  up  by  electric  currents 
generated  by  the  Avarming  of  the  metal-strip  Avhen  it  is  arranged 
as  one  arm  of  an  electric  bridge,  so  that  a  differential  action  is 
brought  into  j)lay.  Professor  Langley’s  instrument  gives 
indications  of  heat  in  parts  of  the  s])ectrum  Avhich  produce  no 
effect  Avhatcver  upon  the  thermopile,  and  detects  traces  of 
Avarmth  even  in  the  rays  of  the  stars.  The  tendency  of  the 
observations  Avhich  have  been  made  Avith  this  instrument  is  to 
assign  a  someAvhat  higher  temperature  to  the  sun  than  that 
Avhich  Avas  adopted  before  its  employment. 

The  hnninons  intensity  of  the  radiations  from  the  solar  face 
has  been  subjected  to  very  careful  scrutiny  since  the  first  early 
observations  made  in  reference  to  it  by  Bouguer  in  172;),  and 
by  Wollaston  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  By  this  exami¬ 
nation  it  has  been  found  that  the  vortical  sun  illuminates  a 
Avhite  surface  sixty  thousand  times  more  brilliantly  than  a 
standard  candle  avouUI  at  the  distance  of  a  metre.  Assuming  that 
one  fourth  ])artof  the  sun’s  light  is  intercepted  in  the  passage  of 
the  rays  through  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  and  remembering  that 
the  sun  is  approximately  ninety-three  millions  of  miles  aAvay,  it 
is  calculated  that  it  Avould  require  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
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five  billions  of  billions  *  of  candles,  placed  on  a  plane  surface 
at  the  distance  of  the  sun,  to  furnish  the  same  light.  But,  as 
the  entire  surface  of  the  solar  sphere  would  be  four  times 
larger  than  its  hemisphere  viewed  as  a  flat  circular  disc,  it  is 
inferred  that  the  light  given  off  from  the  sun  is  equal  to  that 
which  Avould  be  furnished  by  six  thousand  three  hundred  billions 
of  billions  of  candles.f  Professor  Langley  found  at  the  iron¬ 
works  at  Pittsburg,  in  1878,  that  the  brightness  of  the  sun  is 
5,300  times  more  intense  than  that  of  the  molten  metal  in  a 
Bessemer  converter,  although  that  is  of  an  almost  blinding 
brilliancy.  Foucault  and  Fizeau  in  1844  estimated  the  light 
of  the  sun  as  being  146  times  more  intense  than  that  of  the 
lime-light-  It  is  now,  in  these  days  of  powerful  steam-driven 
generators,  considered  to  be  from  two  to  four  times  that  of 
the  strongest  illumination  that  can  be  produced  by  the  electric 
arc.  The  quantity  of  energy  given  off  from  the  sun  in  the 
form  of  light  and  heat  is  thus  almost  inconceivably  vast.  But, 
even  when  these  are  taken  together,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  do  not  comjdete  the  full  measure  of  radiating  power. 
There  is  still  the  chemical  energy  associated  with  the  calorific 
and  luminous  rays  to  be  added  to  the  account. 

The  light,  heat,  and  other  vibratory  emanations  that  are 
issued  from  the  sun,  are  scattered  around  it  in  all  directions 
into  space.  If  the  sun  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  solid 
hollow  shell  that  was  everywhere  at  the  same  distance  as  the 
earth — that  is,  approximately  93,000,000  miles  from  the  solar 
surface — all  these  vibrations  would  impinge  upon  this  outer 
boundary  Avail.  But,  as  there  is  no  such  intercepting  screen, 
they  for  the  most  part  pass  still  onAvards  into  space,  and,  being 
Avidely  scattered  there,  are  Aveakened  by  the  diffusion  more 
and  more,  excepting  just  AA-here  they  fall  ui)on  the  earth  and 
other  planets  chancing  to  lie  in  the  Avay.  It  a])pears,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  distance  and  size  of  the  earth,  that  about 
the  2,250,000,000th  part  of  the  entire  radiated  energy  is  thus 
caught  by  the  earth,  and  probably  about  ten  times  as  much 
falls  to  the  share  of  the  other  planets.  This,  therefore,  implies 
that  scarcely  more  than  the  225,000,000th  part  of  the  radiant 
energy  is  appropriated  by  the  planets,  and  that  the  rest  is  dis¬ 
sipated  into  space.  Nothing  AA’hatever  is  yet  knoAvn  as  to 
Avhat  finally  becomes  of  the  vast  amount  Avhich  thus  AA-anders 
off  into  the  void  fields  of  the  measureless  immensity.  What  is 
done  Avith  the  comparatively  small  part  that  is  intercepted  by 
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the  earth,  is  clear  enough.  The  solar  vibrations,  that  strike 
upon  the  earth,  rouse  its  dead  substance  into  life.  They  clotlic 
the  terrestrial  surface  with  its  garment  of  vegetation,  feed  its 
countless  myriads  of  animated  forms,  work  the  mechanism  of 
its  rivers  and  winds,  warm  the  ground  and  air,  and  brighten 
tlie  sunward  half  with  glowing  light  and  glorious  colours.  That 
is,  at  any  rate,  the  rcsnlt  brought  out  from  the  2,250,0()0,0()()th 
part.  It  creates  a  world  teeming  with  life  out  of  a  dead,  rocky 
chaos.  JJut  nothing  can  be  said  as  to  what  happens  to  the 
much  larger  part  that  trembles  oti‘  into  the  unbounded  im¬ 
mensity,  excepting  that  to  all  appearance  it  is  lost  to  the  sun, 
and  in  some  way  absorbed  into  the  infinite  void. 

The  common-sense  view  of  this  subject  very  naturally  leads 
to  the  idea  that  this  vast  scattering  of  light  and  heat  from  the 
sun,  which  goes  on  so  unceasingly,  must  all  be  set  down  as 
loss,  at  least  to  that  luminary.  Vast  and  hot  as  the  solar  sphere 
is,  it  must  in  the  end  be  chilled,  and  cease  to  emit  these,  to  ns, 
so  beneficent  vibrations,  unless  there  is  some  as  yet  unde¬ 
tected  provision  in  nature  for  the  renewal  of  the  solar  fires.  All 
our  own  experience  of  such  matters,  derived  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  artificial  ])rocesses  going  on  upon  the  earth,  tells  us 
that  fires  ultimately  go  out  unless  they  are  periodically  sup¬ 
plied  with  fresh  stores  of  fuel.  Dr.  AV.  Siemens  states  in  a 
recent  contribution  to  the  ‘  Xineteenth  Century,’  and  no  doubt 
correctly  states,  that  the  present  annual  yield  of  all  the  coal¬ 
mines  of  the  earth  would  *Suffice  to  keep  up  the  fire  of  the  sun, 
at  its  present  intensity  of  light  and  heat,  for  the  forty  millionth 
part  of  a  second ;  and  that,  if  the  entire  earth  were  made  of 
coal,  it  would  serve  as  a  fuel  supply  for  feeding  tlie  solar  fires 
.about  thirty-six  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  that,  even  with  no  specific  ])rovision  for  restoring  the 
waste  radiations  of  the  sun,  the  mass  is  so  v.ast,  and  the  heat 
so  enormous,  that  it  could  go  on  cooling  by  free  radiation  into 
space  for  what,  taken  in  reference  to  man's  method  of  counting 
the  lapse  of  time,  would  be  a  very  long  period  before  any 
actual  change  of  temperature  could  be  perceived.  It  is  tole¬ 
rably  sure  that  during  the  last  three  or  four  thousand  years  of 
human  history,  thei'e  has  not  been  .any  appreciable  diminution  in 
the  heat  communicated  by  the  sun  to  the  earth.  It  is  true  that 
there  have  not  been  any  trustworthy  records  by  thermometric 
instruments  for  more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  that  time, 
lint  there  arc  records,  which  arc  quite  as  significant,  furnished 
by  the  distribution  of  vegetable  life.  I’lants  that  required  the. 
sustained  warmth  of  a  genial  and  approximately  tropical 
edimate,  and  the  same  liberal  allowance  of  solar  influence  that 
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is  now  communicated  to  the  earth,  Avere  quite  as  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  u])on  the  terrestrial  surface  and  quite  as  vigorously 
maintained  ages  ago  as  they  are  now,  and  the  climate  of  Egypt 
Avas  then,  as  noAv,  liabitable  hy  man.  Dr.  Young’s  allusion  to 
this  circumstance  is  to  the  folloAving  effect: — 

‘  In  the  remoter  past  there  have  been  undoubtedly  great  changes  in 
the  earth’s  tenq^rature,  evidenced  by  geological  records — carbonife¬ 
rous  epochs,  Avhen  the  temperature  Avas  tropical  in  almost  arctic  lati¬ 
tudes,  and  glacial  periods  Avhen  our  now  temperate  zones  Avere  encased 
in  sheets  of  solid  ice,  as  Greenland  is  at  j)resent.  Even  as  to  these 
changes,  hoAvever,  it  is  not  yet  certain  Avhether  they  are  to  be  traced  to 
variations  in  the  amount  of  heat  emitted  by  the  sun,  or  to  changes  in 
the  Earth  herself,  or  in  her  orbit.  So  far  as  observation  goes,  Ave  can 
only  say  that  the  outpouring  of  the  solar  heat,  amazing  as  it  is,  appears 
to  have  gone  on  unch.anged  through  all  the  centuries  of  human 
history.’ 

This,  of  course,  is  a  question  Avhicli,  under  the  recent  im¬ 
provements  in  the  construction  of  meteorological  instruments, 
and  the  care  Avhich  is  noAv  given  to  meteorological  observa¬ 
tions  and  records,  Avill  be  subject  henceforth  to  a  much  more 
exact  and  rigid  investigation  than  has  hitherto  been  possible. 
Still,  there  must  ahvays  be  the  difficulty  to  contend  Avlth  that 
these  records  can  only  give  the  heat  of  narroAV  tracts  of  air  and 
ground,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prevalence  of  excep¬ 
tionally  great  solar  heat  in  one  spot  seems  to  be  almost  in¬ 
variably  associated  Avith  the  occurrence  of  exce])tionally  low 
temperatures  in  other  places.  The  meteorological  observa¬ 
tions  could  only  avail  for  the  purpose  under  notice,  if  they  gave 
the  absolute  heat  of  the  entire  terrestrial  surface  from  day  to 
day  and  from  year  to  year.  Direct  observation  of  the  calorific 
value  of  the  radiations  from  the  solar  face,  by  such  delicately 
sensitive  instruments  as  the  thermopile  and  the  bolometer 
of  Professor  Langley,  Avill  be  free  from  this  source  of  un¬ 
certainty.  So  far  as  this  class  of  instruments  have  hitherto 
been  used,  they  seem  to  indicate  that  the  solar  radiation  varies 
in  intensity  only  from  time  to  time,  in  a  recurrent  and  alter¬ 
nating  way,  rather  than  in  any  progressive  ratio.  The  un¬ 
questionable  facts  remain,  at  any  rate,  that  for  two  thousand 
years  there  has  been  no  material  diminution  in  the  sun’s  heat¬ 
ing  poAver,  and  that  the  solar  heat  Avould  have  to  be  reduced 
from  18,000°  of  Fahrenheit  to  1.3,500°  before  the  collections 
of  Avater  upon  the  earth  could  be  all  frozen  into  ice,  and  the 
terrestrial  surface  be  transformed  into  a  uniform  glacial  mass. 

The  anticipation  of  this  very  remote  contingency  does, 
nevertheless,  seem  to  have  taken  possession  of  tlie  scientific 
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mind,  if  the  persistent  attempts  to  provide  some  possible  means 
of  escape  from  so  undesirable  an  event  be  taken  into  account. 
Again  and  again  scientific  ingenuity  has  been  strained  to  show 
how  the  loss  of  solar  heat,  from  its  dissipation  into  sjjace,  may 
be  compensated  for,  and  how  the  fires  of  the  sun  may  be  per¬ 
petually  maintained.  The  first  notion  of  a  sustentation-plau 
that  was  conceived  si'cms  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  in¬ 
ventive  genius  of  Dr.  Mayer,  of  Ileilbronn,  who  published  a 
small  volume  entitled  ‘  Dvnamlk  des  Illinmels,’  in  184H.  This 
theory  was  somewhat  enthusiastically  received  by  Sir  Wm. 
Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  who  spokeof  it  with  marked  praise  in  an 
article  published  in  the  ‘  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 

*  Edinburgh,’  in  1854.  It  w.as  also  very  fully  and  lucidly  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  lecture  on  ‘  Foi'ce’  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  in  1862  by  Professor  Tyndall,  and  still  further  examined 
in  his  admirable  lectures  on  ‘  Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of 

*  Motion,’  at  the  same  Institution  in  1803.  This  theory  assumes 
that  the  sun  is  a  stupendous  anvil  in  the  course  of  being  jjer- 
petually  hammered  upon  by  falling  meteors,  and  that  its  heat- 
energy  is  maintained  by  this  hammering,  as  a  lump  of  iron  is 
kept  red-hot  by  the  vigorous  blows  of  a  blacksmith.  Sir 
AVilllam  Thomson  undertook  to  calculate  how  much  heat 
might  be  furnished  to  the  sun  by  this  process,  if  the  planets, 
instead  of  meteors,  fell  into  it ;  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  by  such  instrumentality  the  sun  might  be  sustained  in  its 
present  state  for  nearly  forty-six  thousand  years.  The  plau¬ 
sible  point  about  this  theory  is  that  scientific  investigation  has 
proved  that,  if  a  moving  body  is  stopped,  a  degree  of  heat  is 
generated  wdiere  the  resistance  comes  into  play,  which  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  mass  of  the  moving  body  and  to  the  square  of 
its  velocity  of  movement.  A  body  weighing  a  trifle  more  than 
sixteen  hundredweight,  and  moving  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more 
than  thirty-nine  inches  in  the  second,  if  stopped,  would  gene¬ 
rate  enough  heat  to  raise  two  pounds  of  water  at  freezing 
temperature  1°  of  centigrade,  or  1*8°  of  Fahrenheit.  If  it 
were  moving  with  the  speed  of  a  cannon-ball  —  that  is, 
546  yards  per  second — it  would  generate  250,000  times  as 
much  heat,  or  enough  to  raise  a  mass  of  water  equal  to 
Itself  nearly  300°  of  centigrade.  If  it  were  moving  with 
the  velocity  with  which  a  planet  would  fall  into  the  sun,  it 
would  generate  nearly  two  million  times  as  much  heat,  or 
enough  to  bring  a  mass  many  thousand  times  larger  than  itself 
into  vivid  incandescence,  far  exceeding  that  which  could  be 
produced  by  any  form  of  combustion.  A  mass  of  mattei*, 
equal  to  about  the  hundredth  part  of  the  earth,  falling  every 
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year  from  the  earth’s  distance,  would  in  this  way  suffice  to 
maintain  the  sun’s  heat-radiation  permanently.  The  chief 
strength  of  this  conception,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  use 
which  it  makes  of  the  fact  of  the  continuous  increase  of  heat, 
with  increase  of  velocity,  in  the  square  of  the  augmentation 
of  speed.  Its  obvious  weakness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
extreme  improbability  that  any  such  quantity  of  matter  can 
be  thus  thrown  meteorically  into  the  sun.  If  meteoric  mate¬ 
rial  were  so  abundant  in  space,  the  earth’s  share,  instead  of 
merely  furnishing  it  with  an  occasional  pyrotechnical  display, 
ought  to  battei'  its  mass  in  a  year  into  the  temperature  some¬ 
thing  like  that  of  boiling  water.  Such  an  amount  of  mass 
added  to  the  sun  would  serve  to  accelerate  the  movement  of 
the  planets,  and  to  shorten  their  periods  of  revolution  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  solar  attraction.  If,  again,  there  were  any 
meteoric  gatherings  near  the  sun,  capable  of  yielding  such 
copious  contributions,  these  would  of  necessity  produce  very 
manifest  disturbances  in  the  movement  of  the  planet  Mercury. 
But  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  detected.  In  consequence 
of  these  considerations  the  conclusion,  almost  unanimously 
adopted  by  astronomers,  is  to  the  effect  that,  although  some 
accession  to  the  sun’s  heat  may  possibly  be  derived  from  the 
impact  of  meteors  falling  into  its  substance,  it  is  very  impro¬ 
bable  that  the  gain  from  this  cause  can  reach  anything  like 
the  amount  which  is  ascribed  to  it  in  Mayer’s  theory.  The 
verdict  of  mere  common  sense  is  certainly  quite  uncompro¬ 
misingly  and  unconditionally  in  the  same  direction,  especially 
when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  anvil  upon  which  the 
meteoric  blows  have  to  be  delivered  is  more  of  the  nature  of 
an  air-cushion  fashioned  upon  a  nucleus  of  ‘  putty,’  than  of 
the  iron  mass  upon  which  the  blacksmith  operates. 

A  somewhat  less  startling  theory  than  this  hammer-and- 
anvil  one  was  provided  by  Professor  Helmholtz  of  Berlin,  in 
1853,  to  take  its  place.  This  theory  is  in  itself  so  ingenious 
and  beautiful  that  it  has  in  recent  days  made  considerable 
advances  in  the  favour  of  scientific  men.  Its  author  appears 
to  have  been  led  to  his  conception  by  reflecting  upon  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  same  amount  of  heat  is  developed  when  a 
body  moves  slowly  against  a  resistance  adequate  to  bring  it 
ultimately  to  rest,  as  would  have  been  produced  if  it  had 
rushed  with  sudden  impulse  and  high  velocity  through  the 
same  distance  and  then  been  stopped.  If,  for  instance,  the 
solar  mass  were  gradually  but  progressively  contracting  its 
dimensions  without  any  loss  of  substance,  this  would  mean 
that  some  of  the  outer  portions  of  the  sphere  were  being  gra- 
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dually  thrust  In  uj)on  Its  inner  and  more  central  parts,  and  on 
that  account  the  temperature  of  the  mass  would  rise  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  compression  that  Avas  accomplished  in  its  entire 
bulk.  This,  thus  far,  is  no  mere  theoretical  assumption,  but 
the  statement  of  an  incontrovertible  scientific  fact  as  certain 
as  the  action  of  gravity  itself.  If  the  solar  orb,  or  indeed 
any  other  orb  in  the  regions  of  space,  be  diminishing  in  size 
without  loss  of  ponderable  substance,  it  as  certainly  is  growing 
hotter  as  Avell  as  smaller.  Reasoning  u])on  these  data,  Helm¬ 
holtz  has  ])roceeded  to  shoAv  that  if  the  diameter  of  the  sun 
Avei'e  contracting  250  feet  every  year,  or  a  mile  in  a  little 
more  than  twenty  years,  this  would  amply  suffice  to  furnish 
as  much  heat  every  year  as  is  really  scattered  in  the  same 
time  from  the  sun  into  space.  No  evidence  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  against  the  assumption  that  this  o])eration  is  in  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  case  of  the  sun  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
progressive  diminution  in  the  actual  size  of  the  sun  has  not 
yet  been  observed,  because  it  folloAvs,  from  the  stupendous 
dimensions  and  distances  which  have  already  been  spoken  of, 
that  a  single  second  of  arc — itself  almost  inajipreciable  to  the 
finest  and  most  powerful  instruments — at  the  distance  of  the 
sun,  represents  450  miles,  and  that  Avith  a  contraction  of 
250  feet  in  the  year  it  Avould  require  9,500  years  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  450  miles. 

But  if  attraction  takes  place  in  an  exclusively  gaseous  body, 
such  as  it  has  been  shoAvn  the  sun  almost  certainly  is,  a  very 
singular  consequence  folloAvs.  With  the  diminution  of  the 
mass,  the  heat  augments  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio.  When 
a  globular  mass  of  gas  contracts  to  half  its  original  diameter, 
the  central  attraction  upon  the  surface  of  the  mass  is  increased 
fourfold,  in  consequence  of  the  nearer  jwopinquity  of  the 
attracting  particles.  In  order,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
keep  up  the  original  equilibrium  of  the  gravitating  and  elastic 
forces,  the  tcmj)erature  must  be  doubled  Avhen  the  diameter 
has  been  reduced  one  half.  Hence  arises  the  seeming  paradox 
that  the  more  heat  a  gascuns  body  loses,  the  hotter  it  must 
become.  The  loss  of  heat  involves  contraction  of  size,  but  the 
contraction  of  size  develo))s  sensible  heat.  ^Vs  this  goes  on, 
the  development  of  heat  is  effected  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
diminution  of  size.  When  a  contracting  mass  of  gas  begins 
to  change  into  the  solid  or  liquid  state,  the  further  contraction 
is  then  accompanied  by  the  ])roduction  of  cold  instead  of  by 
the  augmentation  of  heat.  Professor  NcAvcomb,  of  Tale  Col¬ 
lege,  United  States,  Avho  looks  very  favourably  upon  this 
theory,  holds  that,  if  the  sun  maintains  its  present  rate  of 
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radiation,  it  would  shrink  to  half  its  present  diameter  in  five 
millions  of  years,  and  that  it  would  then  be  eight  times  more 
dense  than  it  is  now.  From  these  data  he  infers  the  high 
j)robability  that  the  conditions,  which  would  have  enabled  the 
earth  to  preserve  its  present  state,  cannot  have  existed  for  more 
than  ten  millions  of  years,  and  that  it  is  quite  as  probable  the 
sun  will  not  be  able  to  issue  heat  enough  for  the  support  of 
terrestrial  life  for  another  like  period  of  ten  millions  of  years. 
The  entire  life  of  the  solar  system,  from  its  birth  to  its  death, 
would,  according  to  these  views,  be  comprised  within  the  limit 
of  something  like  thirty  millions  of  years. 

The  great  recommendation  of  this  theory,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  that  it  does  not  profess  actually  to  maintain  the  existing 
state  of  the  sun.  It  contemplates  the  gradual  cooling  of  its 
mass,  and  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  solar  fires ;  a  result 
which  is  in  accordance  with  all  else  that  is  known  of  the 
general  order  of  nature.  Every  object  with  which  man  is 
really  familiar  appears  to  be  subject  to  the  great  material  law 
of  birth,  growth,  and  decay.  Helmholtz’s  theory  merely  sug¬ 
gests  a  quite  intelligible  means  by  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
magnificent  solar  luminaries  of  space,  this  period  may  be 
lengthened  out  through  millions  of  years ;  so  that,  in  any  com¬ 
paratively  brief  interval,  such  as  that  which  is  touched  by  human 
observation  and  experience,  no  ap])reciable  change  of  the 
physical  attributes  of  the  system  can  be  detected.  Dr.  Young 
is  obviously  as  favourably  inclined  towards  this  theory  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Xewcomb ;  for  he  remarks,  in  reference  to  it,  that 
astronomers  who  hold  the  meteoric  theory  of  impact  and  con¬ 
cussion  to  be  competent  to  account  for  some  portion  of  the 
solar  heat  are  also  disposed  to  look  to  the  Helmholtz  hypo¬ 
thesis  as  furnishing  a  rational  account  of  ‘  the  principal  revenue,’ 
as  he  terms  it,  ‘  of  solar  energy.’  Some  sanguine  theorists 
not  unnaturally,  though  by  no  means  necessarily,  incline  to 
connect  this  condensation  theory  with  the  old  nebular  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  La  Place,  Avhich  ascribes  the  formation  of  all  planetary 
and  solar  orbs  to  the  ct)ntraction  and  breaking  up  of  an  original 
nebulous  mass,  conceived  once  to  have  filled  all  space.  From 
the  views  of  these  theorists  it  has  been  calculated  that,  if  the 
sun  had  contracted  from  an  original  gaseous  mass,  diffused 
through  a  space  a  few  times  wider  than  the  orbit  of  Neptune, 
to  its  present  dimensions,  the  contraction  would  have  yielded, 
upon  the  whole,  about  eighteen  million  times  as  much  heat  as 
the  sun  now  furnishes  in  a  year. 

Yet  another  theorist  has  come  forward,  even  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Dr.  Young’s  book,  recent  as  that  is,  to  account  for 
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the  conservation  of  solar  energy.  This  new  expositor  is  the 
distinguished  electrical  and  mechanical  engineer,  Dr.  Siemens. 
His  idea  was  first  formally  brought  into  public  notice  in  a 
pa])er  that  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  it 
has  been  since  more  fully  developed  and  more  popularly  ex¬ 
plained  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  ‘  Nineteenth  Century,’’ 
under  the  somewhat  inexact  title  ‘  A  New  Theory  of  the  Sun.’ 
The  theory  assuredly  is  new,  but  it  is  questionable  how  far  it 
can  be  ap])ropriately  said  to  be  a  theory  of  the  sun.  It  is  a 
theory  rather  of  the  means  by  which  the  radiant  energies  of 
the  sun  arc  maintained,  notAvithstanding  the  strain  to  which 
they  are  subject  in  consequence  of  their  unceasing  dissipation 
into  space.  The  subject  is  one  upon  Avhlch  Dr.  Siemens  is 
especially  qualified  to  have  an  opinion,  on  account  of  the 
eminence,  success,  and  direction  of  his  mental  Avork,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  boldness  and  originality  of  his  method  of  treat¬ 
ment. 

Dr.  Siemens  starts  Avith  summarily  getting  rid  of  the  old 
and  long-cherished  dogma  of  the  vacuity  of  sj>ace,  not  merely 
in  the  sense  of  dismissing  the  ether,  Avhich,  after  all,  is  little 
more  than  a  scientific  pretence  that  has  groAvn  out  of  the 
necessity  of  having  something  for  vibratory  light-rays  to  travel 
upon.  Dr.  Siemens  conceives  that  all  inter-stellar  and 
inter-planetary  space  is  filled  Avith  something  of  a  much  more 
substantial  character  than  imponderable  ether.  He  thinks 
that  the  vapour  of  water  and  gaseous  compounds  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  are  universally  diffused ;  or,  in  other  Avords,  tliat 
illimitable  space  is  a  sort  of  all-com])rchending  vacuum-tube 
charged  with  residual  gas.  It  Avill  be  at  once  perceived  by 
the  scientifically  instructed  reader  that  the  marvellous  dis¬ 
coveries  of  modern  days,  regarding  the  electrical  discharge 
through  vacuum  tubes,  afford  some  measure  of  excuse  for  the 
boldness  and  revolutionary  character  of  this  hypothesis. 
Science  has  undoubtedly  demonstrated  that,  by  the  potent  aid 
of  the  Sprengel  pump,  so-called  vacua  can  be  produced  Avhich 
apj)roach  very  nearly  indeed  to  the  older  conception  of  empty 
space,  but  Avhich  are,  nevertheless,  not  vacua  in  the  rigid  sense, 
because  they  consist  of  an  Ailtimatc  refinement  of  gaseous 
matter,  that  is  still  the  scat  of  manifestations  of  energy  only  to 
be  ascribed  to  material  parentage. 

But  Dr.  Siemens  has  also  somewhat  adroitly  draAvn  upon 
the  noAv  thoroughly  recognised  operation  already  s))okcn  of 
as  ‘  dissociation.’  AAvarc  as  he  most  certainly  is  that  this 
dissociation,  or  BC])aration  of  material  substance  into  its  abso¬ 
lute  elementary  and  atomic  state  must  of  necessity  occur  at 
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high  temperatures  at  all  approaching  to  those  which  obviously 
exist  in  the  sun,  he  avails  himself  of  this  circumstance  for  the 
construction  of  a  definite  mechanism  for  feeding  the  solar 
fires.  He  suggests  that  if  material  vapour  is  in  this  way 
spread  through  mter-stellar  space,  being  nevertheless  a  form  of 
ponderable  substance,  it  must  be  drawn  towards  the  solar  orb 
with  tremendous  energy,  in  consequence  of  the  vastness  of  its 
mass.  But  it  is  so  drawn  in  a  dissociated  state ;  because, 
when  it  is  scattered  in  space  in  its  almost  vacuous  diffusion,  it 
is  unable  to  resist  the  I'esolving  agency  of  the  solar  beams — 
those  potent  analysers  which  suffice  to  split  carbonic  acid  into 
its  elements  upon  the  earth,  at  the  enormous  distance  of  ninety- 
three  millions  of  miles,  as  Is  instanced  In  the  fixation  of  car¬ 
bon  and  evolution  of  oxygen  by  the  gi*een  parts  of  plants 
under  the  influence  of  the  sunshine.  These  dissociated  ele¬ 
ments,  however,  when  drawn  into  the  sun,  come  ultimately  into 
contact  with  the  whirling  sphere,  and  are  carried  along  as  a 
sort  of  rushing  wind  from  the  polar  i-egions  of  comparative 
quiescence  towards  the  equatorial  zone  of  most  rapid  rotatory 
progress,  to  be  there  whirled  off  again  into  space  as  a  sort  of 
gaseous  spray.  But,  as  they  are  carried  along  in  this  way  in 
intimate  association  with  the  whirling  mass,  they  first  burst 
into  flame  under  the  influence  of  the  heat,  and  are  so  turned 
back  into  the  compounded  state — as  hydrogen  is  converted 
into  water  in  terrestrial  combustion  with  the  evolution  of  flame 
— to  be  there  dealt  with  over  again  by  the  resolving  force  of 
the  solar  radiations.  But,  as  this  continuous  play  of  resolu¬ 
tion  by  dissociation,  and  of  recombination  by  combustion,  is 
carried  on,  the  recombined  elements  give  back  to  the  sun  the 
heat  which  is  generated  by  the  renewal  of  their  union,  as  heat 
is  generated  in  the  fire  by  the  union  of  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  the  burning  coal  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  In 
this  way  the  sun  day  by  day  receives  back  as  much  heat  as  it 
loses  by  radiation  into  space.  The  solar  orb  thus  assumes  the 
role  of  a  stupendous  turbine,  sucking  in  combustible  vapours 
from  space  by  its  whirl,  to  feed  with  them  the  enduring  vitality 
of  its  fires,  and  to  generate  the  vapour  compounds  which  are 
scattered  in  return  into  space.  Dr.  Siemens  gives  his  own 
account  of  the  work  of  this  cosinical  heat-generating  machine 
in  the  following  j)assage : — 

‘  As  regards  the  sutEciency  of  an  inflowing  stream  of  dissociated 
vapours  to  maintain  solar  energy,  the  following  simple  calculation  may 
he  of  service :  Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  stream  flowing  in  iqwn  the 
polar  surfaces  of  the  sun  flashes  into  flame  when  it  has  athiined  the 
density  of  our  atmosphere,  that  its  velocity  is  at  that  time  100  feet  per 
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second  (the  velocity  of  a  strong  terrestrial  wind),  and  that  in  its  com¬ 
position  only  one-twentieth  part  is  hydrogen  and  marsh  gas  in  equal 
propt)rtions,  the  other  nineteen-twentieths  being  made  up  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  neutnil  compounds.  It  is  well  known  that  each  pound 
of  hydrogen  develops  in  l)urning  about  00,000  heiit-units,  and  each 
pound  of  inarsli  gas  about  24,000 ;  the  avenige  of  the  two  gases  mixed  in 
equal  proj)ortion  would  yield,  roughly  speaking,  42,000  units;  but, 
considering  that  only  one-twentieth  part  of  the  inflowing  current  is 
assumed  to  consist  of  such  combustible  matter,  the  amount  of  heat 
developed  per  pound  of  inflowing  current  would  be  only  2,100  heat- 
units.  One  hundred  cubic  feet,  weighing  eight  pounds,  would  enter 
into  combustion  every  second  upon  ejtch  stpiare  foot  of  polar  surface, 
and  would  yield  8  X  60  x  CO  X  2100=40,480,()t>0  heat-units  per  hour. 
Assuming  that  one-third  of  the  entire  solar  surface  may  be  regarded  as 
polar  heat-receiving  surface,  this  would  give  20,000,000  heat-units  per 
square  foot  of  solar  surface ;  whereas  according  to  Ilerschel’s  and 
Pouillet’s  measurements  only  18,000,000  heat-units  [)cr  square  foot  of 
solar  surface  are  radiated  away.  There  would  thus  be  no  difficulty  in 
iiccounting  for  the  maintenance  of  solar  energy  from  the  supposed 
source  of  supply.  On  the  other  hand  I  wish  to  guard  myself  against 
the  assumj)tion  that  appears  to  have  been  made  by  some  critics,  that 
what  I  have  advf)cated  would  amount  to  the  counterpiirt  of  “  jKjrpetual 
“  motion,'’ and  therefore  to  an  absurdity.  The  sun  cannot,  of  course,  get 
back  any  heat  radiated  by  himself  which  has  been  turned  to  a  purpose; 
thus  the  solar  heat  spent  u[)on  our  e.arth  in  effecting  vegetation  must  be 
absolutely  lost  to  him.’ 

It  may  be  observed  that  one  notable  point  in  tliis  novel 
theory  is  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  modern  doctrine 
of  dissociation  by  Dr.  Siemens.  In  dealiiifr  vvith  this  he  is 
obviously  wielding  an  instrument  with  which  his  hand  is 
familiar.  In  one  part  of  his  jtaper  he  alludes  to  experiments 
that  he  has  himself  been  recently  carrying  out  with  the 
electric  light;  and  he  also  refers  to  the  lamous  researches  of 
Professor  Tyndall,  in  which  he  has  shown  that  radiant  heat  is 
.stopj>ed  and  absorbed  by  compound  ^  apours,  such  as  carbonic 
acid  and  hydrocarbons  of  various  forms  ;  but  that  it  is  ti’ans- 
mitted  without  the  exaction  <»f  any  toll  through  elementary 
gases  in  which  there  is  no  molecular  aggregation,  such  as 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  air  itself — a  mere  mechanical  inter¬ 
mingling  of  those  gases.  The  experimental  investigations  of 
Professor  Tyndall  upon  this  jmint  are  very  elaborate,  and  his 
conclusions  very  thoroughly  established.  He  shows  that  heat 
is  transmitted  through  a  long  glass  tul)C  of  nitrogen  or  air, 
<‘losc<l  up  at  the  ends  by  discs  or  lenses  of  crystal  which  are 
freely  i)cnneable  to  heat,  without  any  loss,  and  that  it  falls 
upon  a  thermopile  beyond  In  nndimlnishcd  Intensity  ;  whilst  it 
is  almost  entirely  intercepted  tinder  a  similar  arrangement 
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when  tlie  tube  Is  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  or  with  the  vapour 
of  ether.  Professor  Tyndall  also  demonstrates  that  sound- 
vibrations  are  produced  by  the  caloi  ific  shocks  in  small  glass 
bulbs  filled  with  carbonic  acid  or  vapour  of  ether,  when  heat- 
rays  are  transmitted  through  them,  but  that  no  sound-vibra¬ 
tions  occur  when  the  same  bidbs  are  filled  with  nitrogen  or 
oxygen.  The  source  of  heat  em])loyed  in  these  very  beautiful 
experiments  is  a  disc  of  incandescent  lime,  and  the  sound- 
vibrations  are  made  manifest  by  the  dancing  of  sensitive 
flames.  Of  coui-se  it  will  be  understood  that  the  point  of 
contact  between  these  experiments  and  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Siemens  is,  that  wherever  heat-rays  ai'e  intercepted  they  are 
transformed  into  some  other  form  of  vibratory  energy,  and 
that  the  dissociation  of  compound  vapours  into  their  primary 
elements  is  one  of  the  results  of  this  change  of  form.  The 
resolution  of  carbonic  acid  into  its  elements,  and  the  fixation 
of  carbon  in  the  growing  plant  immersed  in  sunshine,  is  one 
of  the  most  familiar  instances  of  this  transformation  of  solar 
radiation  into  dissociative  action. 

This  new  theory  of  Dr.  Siemens  disposes  conveniently  of 
one  puzzle  that  has  hitherto  been  a  constant  source  of  per¬ 
plexity  Avith  scientific  men  :  that,  namely,  which  concerns  the 
question  as  to  what  can  possibly  become  of  the  unaccounted- 
for  radiation  of  solar  heat  into  space.  The  most  generally 
accepted  view  upon  that  poijit  has,  perhaps,  been  that  it  is 
scattered  into  the  void  as  lost  and  irreclaimable  ])OAver,  and 
that  the  progress  of  nature  is  towai'ds  an  ultimate  etpiilibrium 
of  temperature,  so  that,  as  Professor  Helmholtz  expressed  it 
in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Kbnigsberg  in  1854,  all  force  will 
finally  ])ass  into  the  force  of  heat,  and  all  heat  come  into 
equilibrium,  and  the  universe  from  that  time  forward  be  con¬ 
demned  to  a  state  of  eternal  rest. 

If,  however,  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Siemens  has  any  sub¬ 
stantial  base,  all  this  is  at  once  changed.  Tne  dissipated  heat 
scattered  out  from  the  sun,  according  to  that  conception,  is 
first  caught  in  the  residual  gas  medium  diffused  through  space, 
and  with  it  is  drawn  back  into  the  sun,  and  so  is  used  over 
and  over  again.  The  apparent  waste  is  by  this  instrumentality 
transformed  into  an  abundant  flood  of  recuperated  power. 

lint  Dr.  Siemens  makes  some  very  formidable  assumptions 
in  connexion  Avith  this  theory,  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  scientific  mind,  cannot  be  received  otherAvlse  than  Avlth 
<luestioning  and  doubt.  There  is,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
fundamental  conception  of  the  filling  up  of  the  voiil  with 
residual  vapour,  or  gas.  It  is  quite  true  that  no  one  can  yet 
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say  where  the  atmospheric  envelopes  of  the  planetary  and 
solar  aggregations  end  in  space.  Xo  one,  indeed,  can  abso¬ 
lutely  affirm  Avhether  the  gaseous  atmospheres  ultimately 
terminate  in  a  free  outer  surface,  like  the  liquid  surface  of 
the  sea,  where  the  resultant  elasticity  of  their  thinly-spread 
atoms  is  held  in  check  and  balanced  by  the  gravitating  ten¬ 
dency  towards  the  inner  mass,  or  whether  the  loosening  and 
outward  scattering  of  the  gas  is  without  final  control,  and 
infinite.  But  not  one  of  the  conclusions  of  science  is  more 
sure  than  the  fact  that  if  there  be  a  ponderable  medium  dif¬ 
fused  through  space,  it  must  be  of  a  character  which  very 
nearly  indeed  approaches  to  that  of  the  old  notion  of  the  im- 
]X)nderable  ether.  The  revolutions  of  the  solid  planets  are 
certainly  not  ai)preciably  affected  by  the  resistance  which  it 
offers.  Its  retarding  influence,  even  upon  the  filmy  material 
of  the  comet,  is  yet  only  looked  upon  as  a  problematical  and 
possible  effect.  But  the  vapours  that  could  act  as  catchment 
'screens  for  the  heat-vibrations  of  the  sun  must  at  least  be  of 
compound  consistency.  The  experiments  of  Professor  Tyndall 
have  demonstrated,  as  has  been  already  explained,  that  their 
dissociative  ])ower  is  entirely  dependent  upon  their  being  made 
of  compound  molecules.  This,  indeed,  is  also  assumed  as  the 
very  base  of  Dr.  Siemens’  concei)tion.  But,  when  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  accepted  as  ])roved,  the  enquirer  next  finds  himself  face 
to  face  with  a  two-horned  dilemma.  If  the  cosmical  v.apour 
be  dense  enough  to  arrest  the  heat-rays  issuing  from  the  sun, 
and  to  convert  them  into  dissociative  impulse,  it  must,  being 
ponderable  substance,  cany  with  it  the  consequence  of  a  re¬ 
sisting  medium,  and  be  competent  to  jn'oduce  a  marked  retar¬ 
dation  of  the  ])lanetary  movements,  especially  of  those  movc- 
metUs  which  have  to  be  jierformcd  in  the  closer  neighbourhood 
of  the  sun,  where  the  medium  is  already  being  gathered  u]) 
under  gravitating  force  towards  the  solar  mass.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  be  not  dense  enough  to  produce  these  mechani¬ 
cal  effects  <ff  resistance,  then  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  it  could  in  such  circumstances  have  coherence  and 
consistence  enough  to  arrest  and  appropriate  the  calorific 
emanations.  It  is  well  known  that  the  most  subtle  trace  of 
watery  vapour  in  the  air  suffices  lo  take  into  itself  the  heating 
jtowers  of  the  solar  rays,  and  to  shut  them  off  from  the  sofnl 
surface  of  the  earth.  Yet  the  vapour-sphere  wlilcli  can  pro- 
<luce  such  an  effect  is  limited  to  an  extent  of  some  four  or  five 
miles.  How,  then,  would  it  be  if  it  had  an  extent  of  any¬ 
thing  like  ninety-three  millions  of  miles  I  The  result  woidd 
assuredly  follow  that  with  s«ich  a  vapour  diffused  in  space. 
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altliough  it  might  be  many  thousand  times  more  rare  than  the 
thinnest  aqueous  vapour  of  the  air,  it  would  still  intercept  the 
heat-vibrations  of  the  sun  considerably  more  than  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  vapour-screen  ever  does,  and  that  there  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  little  heat-radiation  left  for  the  earth’s  vapour  to  deal 
with  when  the  vibrations  reached  the  outer  limits  of  the  ter¬ 
restrial  atmosphere.  If  the  cosmical  medium  were  composed 
of  elementary  gas,  this  would  not  be  the  case.  But  the 
Siemens  theory,  it  will  be  remembered,  requires  a  cosmical 
medium  of  a  compounded  and  therefore  molecularly  consti¬ 
tuted  gas,  because  only  in  such  a  gas  could  the  dissociative 
arrest  of  the  solar  vibrations  be  brought  into  play.  The  spray, 
or  current-set,  whichever  it  may  be  called,  which,  according 
to  the  theory,  is  whirled  off  into  space  by  the  solar  orb,  is  a 
compound  vapour  born  of  combustive  j)arentage.  Without 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  Dr.  Siemens'  mechanism  of  solar 
conservation  is  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  philosophic  dream,  we 
do  go  so  far  as  unhesitatingly  to  affirm  that  the  progressive 
dissipation  of  the  solar  heat  through  the  immensity  of  space, 
and  the  progressive  exhaustion  of  the  sun  as  a  central  source 
of  radiant  power,  are  more  easy  to  grasp  as  possible  than  the 
diffusion  through  space  of  a  ponderable  medium  dense  enough 
to  catch  and  transmute  heat-rays,  and  so  unwieldy  a  system 
of  centrifugal  recovery  and  regeneration  as  that  which  Dr. 
Siemens  has  been  at  the  pains  to  construct.  For  the  present 
it  scorns  to  us  that  this  last  of  the  theories  of  solar  conserva¬ 
tion  must  be  allowed  to  rank  with  those  earlier  ones  as  a  si)e- 
cnlatlvc  effort  of  the  lm])atlcnt  human  mind  which  so  incorri¬ 
gibly  tends  to  Invent  ways  and  means  when  it  cannot  discover 
them.  The  ])ondcrable  medium  in  s])acc  must  at  least  become 
a  demonstrable  fact  before  so  startling  a  result  as  Dr.  Sie¬ 
mens'  centrifugal  regeneration  can  be  accepted  as  a  conse- 
qncncc  of  its  operation.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Dr.  Siemens  has 
said,  that  under  the  teaching  of  the  molecular  theory  of  heat 
matured  by  the  labours  of  Clausius,  Clerk  Maxwell,  and 
Tliomson,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  limit  to  a  gaseous  atmo¬ 
sphere  In  space  ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  still  to  conceive  a 
ponderable  medium  spread  through  that  space  which  can  arrest 
and  transmute  the  vibrations  of  heat  and  yet  allow  them  to 
]>roduce,  so  many  millions  of  miles  away,  such  results  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  experience  and  enjoy  when  those 
vibrations  finally  break  upon  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial 
sphere. 

That  Dr.  Siemens  does  contemplate  tlie  actual  and  matter- 
of-tiu‘t  dill’usion  of  these  ponderable  vapours  through  tlie 
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millions  of  miles  of  space  is  manifest,  first  from  liis  positive 
statement  that  a(iiieous  vapour  and  carbon-compounds  are 
present  in  inter-stellar  space,  and  from  his  adoption  of  this  as 
the  fundamental  condition  of  his  theory ;  and,  then,  from  a 
very  notable  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  earth  as  being 
placed  ‘  hi  the  outfiowing  current  ’  of  the  solar  products  of 
combustion,  or,  as  it  were,  ‘  in  the  solar  chimney,’  and  as  being 
fed  from  day  to  day,  ‘  as  fresh  rolls  are  supplied  for  breakfast,' 
with  the  allowance  of  carbonic  acid  which  its  atmosphere  can 
assimilate,  and  which  it  can  use  uj)  in  the  day  for  the  support 
of  vegetable  elaboration  and  growth.  lie  also  thinks  that  tliis 
source  of  suj)ply  may  reasonal)ly  account  for  the  coal  deposits 
of  an  earlier  age,  and  that  these  carboniferous  accumulations 
arc  more  absolutely  a  present  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  than 
has  hitherto  been  conceived  when  bottled-up  sunshine  has  been 
talked  about.  In  reference  to  this  he  says : — 

‘  Geologists  have  long  acknowledged  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  that  must  have  been  in  our  atmosphere,  at 
one  time  or  another,  in  order  to  form  with  lime  those  enormous  beds  of 
dolomite  and  limestone,  of  which  the  crust  of  our  earth  is  in  great 
measure  composed.  It  has  been  calculated  that  if  this  carbonic  acid 
had  been  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  our  atmos[)here,  it  would  have 
caused  an  elastic  pressure  filly  times  that  of  our  j)resent  atmosphere ; 
and  if  we  add  the  carbonic  acid  that  must  have  been  absorbed  in  vege¬ 
tation  in  order  to  form  our  coal  beds,  we  should  probably  have  to 
double  that  pressure.  Animal  life,  of  which  we  find  abundant  traces  in 
these  “  measures,"  coxild  not  have  existed  under  such  conditions,  and 
we  are  almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  carbonic  acid  must 
have  been  derived  from  an  external  source.’ 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  The  aqueous  vajumr  of  the  air  ist 
also  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  probable  contribution  from  the 
solar  centrifugal :  — 

‘  The  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  would  be  similarly  maintained  as  to 
its  density ;  and  its  influx  to,  or  relle.x  from,  our  atmospliere  would  be 
determined  by  the  .surface-temperature  of  our  earth.’ 

That  is  to  say,  in  simple  words,  the  rain  that  moistens  the 
ground,  as  well  as  the  carbonic  acid  that  feeds  the  ])lants,  is 
solar  sj)ray  !  If  this  be  the  case,  they  have  both,  indeed,  a 
very  long  journey  to  take  before  they  arrive  at  the  bourne 
where  their  structure-building  tvork  is  to  be  brought  inta 
play.  As  a  cannon-ball  would  require  nine  years  to  traverse 
that  path,  it  might  be  a  somewhat  curious  question  to  ask  how 
long  they  would  need  for  this  middle  passage  through  space, 
and  Avhat  they  can  possibly  do  with  themselves  by  the  way. 

The  velocity  of  rotatory  movement  at  the  equatorial  surface 
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of  the  sun  is  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  per  second,  or 
nearly  five  times  that  at  the  corresponding  equatorial  surface 
of  the  earth.  Such,  therefore,  is  the  utmost  speed  that  could 
be  communicated  to  the  recombined  vapours  cast  off  into 
space  to  constitute  Dr.  Siemens’  heat-intercepting  and  space- 
pervading  screen.  But  here  it  may  be  important  to  bring  back 
to  the  reader’s  mind  the  statement,  made  a  few  pages  buck, 
that  a  ponderable  body  would  need  to  start  from  the  sun  with 
a  velocity  of  something  more  than  twenty-seven  miles  in  the 
second  to  have  momentum  enough  to  free  itself  from  the 
control  of  the  sun’s  gravitating  attraction.  This  clearly  could 
not  be  supplied  by  the  equatorial  whirl,  since  that  is  itself 
eighteen  times  less.  The  all-important  question,  therefore, 
remains  how  the  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour  which  cross 
to  the  earth  can  get  themselves  launched  and  under  way  as 
an  *  outflowing  current  from  the  solar  chimney.’  * 

But  Dr.  Siemens  does  not  limit  his  daring  flight  even  to  so 
narrow  a  field  as  the  precincts  of  the  sun  and  inter-planetary 
space.  In  one  passage  of  his  ‘  Theory  ’  he  takes  to  himself 
the  full  courage  of  his  o2)inions,  and  bravely  suggests  that  the 


*  In  more  than  one  place  Dr.  Siemens  speaks  of  the  centrifugally 
scattered  vapour  as  a  current  setting  off  from  the  sun.  In  one  passage 
he  says:  ‘  Let  us  consider  the  condition  of  two  equal  gaseous  masses  at 
ecjual  distances  from  the  solar  centre — the  one  in  the  direction  of  the 
equator,  the  other  in  that  of  either  pole.  These  two  masses  would  he 
equally  attracted  towards  the  sun,  and  balance  one  another  as  regards 
the  force  of  gravitation  ;  but  the  former  would  be  subject  to  another 
force,  that  of  centrifugal  action,  which,  however  small  in  amount  as 
comjiared  with  the  enormous  attraction  of  the  sun,  would  destroy  tlio 
balance,  and  determine  a  motion  towards  the  sun  as  regards  the  mass 
ojiposite  the  polar  suiiiice,  and  into  space  as  regards  the  equatcrial  mass. 
The  same  action  would  bike  effect  upon  the  masses  tilling  their  places, 
and  the  result  must  be  a  continuous  current  depending  for  its  velocity 
upon  the  rate  of  solar  rotation.  The  equatorial  current  so  produced, 
owing  to  its  mighty  proportions,  would  How  outwards  into  space, 
to  a  practically  unlimited  distance.’ 

This,  however,  in  no  way  affects  the  force  of  the  argument.  Such 
current  has  to  be  sent  off  and  sustained  by  a  rotatory  impulse  eighteen 
times  less  than  the  antagonistic  force  of  the  solar  attraction  whose  proper 
office  it  is  to  arrest  the  stream.  The  solar  attraction,  which  at  ninety- 
three  millions  of  miles  is  competent  to  hold  the  earth’s  mighty  sjdiere, 
swinging  round  with  a  velocity  of  1,192  miles  in  the  minute,  would 
assuredly  not  fail  to  render  a  very  good  account  of  the  vajK)rous  current 
before  it  had  reached  the  midway  passage.  In  that  mid  passage  so  re¬ 
mote  from  both  earth  and  sun  the  elastic  force  must  of  necessity  be 
altogether  a  vanishing  element  in  the  consideration. 
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stellar  orbs  have  also  their  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  fuel 
which  supplies  the  sun ;  and  that  in  this  way  a  reflex  interac¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  are  established  between  the  stars  and  the 
sun,  so  that  the  occasional  variations  in  tho  intensity  of  the 
heat-radiation  from  the  sun  may  be  ascribed  to  the  difference 
of  the  stars  from  which  the  fuel  is  drawn  at  different  times. 

But  yet  again,  Dr.  Siemens  finds  that  the  universal  diffusion 
of  ‘  attenuated  matter  ’  tlu-ough  space,  which  he  relies  upon  as 
the  raw  material  of  his  heat-manufacture,  does  not  rest  solely 
upon  the  uncertain  ground  of  specidation.  He  points  out  that 
celestial  visitors,  called  meteorites,  come  occasionally  from 
space,  and  fall  upon  the  earth.  Such  visitors,  however,  are 
rather  refractory  subjects  for  even  Dr.  Siemens’  centrifugal 
theory  to  deal  with.  They  arc  dense,  solid  masses,  principally 
composed  of  iron,  which,  when  they  strike  upon  the  terrestrial 
atmosj)here  with  the  momental  force  of  cosmical  velocity,  hurst 
into  flame  under  the  influence  of  the  impact,  and  are  then,  for 
the  most  j)art,  dissipated  into  impalpable  vapour ;  specimens 
in  their  original  uudisslpatcd  and  ponderous  state  only  rarely 
reaching  the  earth  to  show  what  in  cosmical  space  they  were 
like.  The  meteorites  arc  obviously  dense  ponderous  frag¬ 
ments  so  long  as  they  arc  denizens  of  inter-stellar  space,  and 
‘  attenuated  matter  ’  only  when  they  have  left  inter-stellar 
space,  and  become  entangled  in  the  atmospheric  investment  of 
the  earth.  If  Dr.  Siemens  means  that  the  evidence  which 
they  bring  relates  only  to  the  gaseous  matter  contained  in 
them  in  the  so-called  occluded  state,  the  argument  is  in  no 
sense  imjwoved.  Iron,  for  instance,  will  absorb  about  half  its 
own  volume  of  hydrogen  gas  Avhen  raised  to  a  high  tempe¬ 
rature  in  the  ordinary  conditions  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
But  in  the  meteorites  which  fall  to  the  earth  from  inter- 
jilanetary  space  the  meteoric  iron  contains  nearly  thi-cc  times 
its  own  volume  of  hydr(»gen,  and  it  is  almost  universally  felt 
that  this  gives  a  clear  indication  that  these  meteorites  must 
have  acquired  their  occluded  hydrogen  in  circumstances  where 
exceedingly  high  pressures  of  the  gas,  as  well  as  exceedingly 
high  temj)eraturcs,  such  as  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  surface  of  the  sun,  prevail.  But  no  such  influences 
can  possibly  come  into  ])lay  in  the  mid-regions  of  inter- 
])lanetary  or  inter-stellar  space.  These  meteorites  are  con¬ 
sequently  perhaps  the  very  last  witnesses  Dr.  Siemens  should 
have  called  into  court  to  support  his  case. 

It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  understand  how  it  is  that  Dr. 
Siemens  has  been  led  into  the  line  of  thought  which  has  carried 
him  on  to  the  elaboration  of  his  scheme  of  solar  conservation. 
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The  regenerative  gas  furnace,  of  which  he  and  his  brother, 
Ilerr  F.  Siemens,  are  the  originators,  depends  for  its  remark¬ 
able  powers  and  success  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  sur¬ 
plus  heat,  not  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  work,  is  returned 
through  a  central  regenerative  chamber  to  the  gas  and  air 
about  next  to  be  burned,  before  the  waste  products,  with  which 
it  was  previously  associated,  ai'e  dismissed  up  the  chimney. 
That  this  familiar  process  was  present  in  Dr.  Siemens’  mind 
when  he  was  speculating  upon  the  agencies  that  may  be  at 
work  on  the  sun,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  one  significant 
passage  of  his  ‘  New  Theory  of  the  Sun,’  in  which  he  says  : — 

‘  Although  I  cannot  pretend  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
more  intricate  phenomena  of  solar  physics,  I  have  long  had  a  convic¬ 
tion,  derived  princii)ally  from  familiarity  with  some  of  the  terrestrial 
effects  of  heat,  that  the  prodigious  dissij)ation  of  solar  heat  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  siitisly  accepted  principles  regarding  the  conservation  of  energy, 
but  that  solar  heat  may  be  airested  and  returned  over  and  over  again 
to  the  sun,  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  the  action  of  the  heat 
recuperator  in  the  regenerative  engine  and  gas  furnace.’ 

Dr.  Siemens,  in  all  probability,  thus  sees  the  grandest  of  all 
regenerative  engines  and  gas  furnaces  in  the  sun. 

Dr.  Young  states  that  the  purpose  he  has  had  in  view  in 
preparing  his  account  of  the  sun,  has  been  to  present  in  a 
familiar  and  popularly  intelligible  form  all  that  is  know'n  and 
believed  about  the  condition  and  nature  of  that  luminary,  and, 
in  doing  so,  to  keep  a  sharp  line  drawn  between  the  statement 
of  a.scertained  facts  and  the  allusion  to  what  is  still  conjectural. 
In  this  design  he  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  it  is  in 
this,  perha])S,  that  the  method  of  his  Avork  is  most  distinct  from 
the  plan  Avhlch  has  been  followed  in  Dr.  Siemens’  theoretical 
essay.  Dr.  Young  has  written  a  book  which  may  be  read  Avith 
the  utmost  facility,  as  Avell  as  delight,  by  anyone  of  average 
intelligence  and  instruction.  The  volume  is  on  the  Avhole, 
perhaps,  the  best  that  has  been  presented  in  a  popular  and 
untechnical  form  u[)on  this  most  fascinating  theme.  The 
branch  of  investigation  is  one  in  Avhlch  a  very  marked  advance 
has  been  made  Avithin  the  last  thirty  years.  In  many  par¬ 
ticulars  a  complete  revolution  has  been  accomplished  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  vlcAvs  Avhich  Averc  previously  entertained.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  man's  information  concerning  the  actual 
condition  and  history  of  the  magnificent  luminary  to  AA’hich  he 
OAves  so  much,  must  be  admitted  still  to  be  in  the  most  rudimen¬ 
tary  stage.  It  is  knoAvn  that  the  sun  is  nearly  tAvice  as  large 
as  the  orbit  of  the  moon ;  that  it  is  ninety-three  millions  of 
miles  aAvay ;  that  it  turns  on  itself  Av'ith  an  equatorial  speed  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  second  ;  that,  Avith  a  density  of  only  one 
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quarter  that  of  the  terrestrial  substance,  it  is  330,000  times 
more  massive  than  the  earth ;  that  it  is  formed  entirely  of  a 
commingling  of  dissociated  gases  ;  that  it  is  intensely  hot ;  and 
that  it  radiates  and  scatters  both  light  and  heat  continuously 
into  space.  Hut  nothing  whatever  is  known  as  to  the  primeval 
source  of  its  glowing  temperature ;  as  to  what  becomes  of  that 
portion  of  heat  which  is  scattered  into  space  ;  as  to  the  renewal 
and  maintenance  of  its  fires;  as  to  the  rate  at  which  it  cools;  or 
as  to  the  means  by  which  the  Hashes  of  glowing  light  pass  from 
sun  to  earth,  and  from  star  to  star.  Those  are  all  fair  subjects 
for  the  exercise  of  s])eculative  ingenuity,  but  they  are  not 
matters  that  the  finger  of  scientific  demonstration  can  yet 
touch.  The  introduction  of  the  new  powerful  instrument  of 
research,  the  spectroscope,  is  no  doubt  doing  great  things  to 
advance  man’s  knowledge  of  the  ))hysic.al  condition  of  the  sun, 
but  it  is  not  yet  comj)ctent  to  reach  even  to  the  threshold  of 
these  mysteries.  For  ourselves  we  can  scarcely  venture  to 
hope  that  the  vaporous  eddies  of  the  inter-stellar  sea,  which  the 
new  theory  of  the  sun  proposes  to  lay  down,  would  ])rove  a 
more  reliable  path  to  the  reserved  secrets  of  our  yet  inscru¬ 
table  luminary  than  the  old-fashioned  pai-adox  of  the  ether-filled 
void  and  the  progressive  dissipation  of  an  indestructible  energy. 


Ai;t.  III. — 1.  The  Indian  Empire.  By  AV.  AV.  Hunter, 
C'.I.E.,  LL.D.  London:  1882. 

2.  JMe.i  and  Events  of  my  Time  in  India.  By  Sir  RiCIlAUD 
Temi’LE,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  &c.  London:  1882. 

3.  The  British  in  India.  By  the  late  lit.  Hon.  Lord  Justice 
Jamies.  Edited  bv  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Schwabe.  Loudon  : 
1882. 

4.  The  Finances  and  Pnhlic  f Forks  of  India,  from  1869  to 

1881.  By  Sir  John  Straciiey,  G.C.S.I.,  and  Lieut.- 
General  Kichard  Straciiev,  B.E.,  F.R.S.  London: 

1882. 

5.  Indian  Financial  Statement  for  1882-3.  By  the  Hon. 
M.ajor  E.  Baring,  Financial  ISIembcr  of  the  Council  of 
the  Governor-General  of  India.  Published  in  ‘  Calcutta 
Gazette,’  March  1882. 

A  VERY  common  want  is  expressed  in  the  frequent  ques- 
tion :  ‘  AVhere  is  the  book  to  tell  one  all  about  India  ; 
‘  just  enough  for  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  subject  ?  ’  It  is- 
a  large  subject,  and  perhaps  such  a  book  is  not  yet  to  be  found. 
But  there  have  been  lately  many  books  aiming  at  .something 
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of  the  kind,  including  one  or  two  of  the  recent  voluines  which 
we  have  taken  for  our  present  article.  The  books  named  by 
us  are  all  of  a  somewhat  optimist  character,  and  the  fii'st  three, 
at  least,  will  certainly  be  useful  as  an  antidote  to  the  gloomy 
and  pessimist  views  about  India  which  have  appeared  Avithin 
the  last  few  years.  The  fourth  volume  is  of  a  more  aggressive 
and  partisan  character,  and  it  will  be  necessary  that  Ave  should 
test  its  statements  Avith  some  care. 

To  begin  Avith  Dr.  Huntei*’s  ‘  Indian  Empire,’  it  is  a  very 
good  and  useful  comj)endium  of  the  statistical  character  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  author  s  name.  There  is  no  better  statistician 
and  no  clearer  and  better  Avriter  than  Dr.  Hunter.  If  he  has 
a  fault,  it  is  that  he  attempts  too  much.  Of  course  it  could 
not  be  supposed  that  the  hundred  volumes  of  the  ‘  Statistical 
*  Survey  ’  of  India  could  be  done  by  him  Avithout  assistance ; 
but  Avhen  avc  come  to  the  single  volume  Avhich  is  the  very  pith 
and  essence  of  it  all,  Ave  should  like  to  have  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  master’s  hand.  It  is  admitted  that  a  good  deal  of  this 
has  been  done  by  another ;  and  in  some  respects  the  contents 
and  arrangement  to  some  degree  sug"est  the  bringin"  together 
of  a  good  many  essays,  rather  than  a  Avholly  original  Avork. 
There  is  some  disproportion  in  the  space  given  to  subjects ; 
perhaps  too  much  to  the  ethnology  and  ancient  history,  for  a 
modern  hand-book,  Avhile  the  modern  history  is  cut  so  short 
that  it  might  have  been  better  to  omit  it  and  keep  to  statistics 
and  descri})tion.  As  regards  arrangement,  ‘  Christianity  ’  is 
oddly  interposed  Ijetween  ‘  British  Administration  ’  .and 
‘  Agriculture,’ Avhile  ‘Geology,’  ‘Meteorology,’  &c.,  are  put 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  volume  from  ‘  Physical  Aspects.’ 
It  is  the  case,  too,  as  is  admitted  in  the  preface,  that  conclu¬ 
sions  on  very  doubtful  questions  are  sometimes  rather  baldly 
stated  .as  facts.  Ea'Cii  in  the  author’s  special  domain  of 
ethnology,  it  may  be  doubted  Avhether  Bramins  and  Bajpoots 
can  Avell  be  classed  apart  as  radically  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  Hindoo  population,  and  Avhether  there  is  anything  very 
definite  in  attributing  .Tats  and  some  other  tribes  to  a  ‘  Scythlc’ 
origin ;  for  there  Avere  Scythians  and  Scythians.  NotAvithstand- 
ing  the.«c  minor  criticisms  avc  m.ay  at  once  say  that  Dr. 
Hunter’s  book  is  a  great  repertory  of  information  in  small 
compass.  The  physical  features,  population,  system  of 
administration,  means  of  communication,  agriculture  and 
products,  manufactures  and  arts,  are  all  Avell  and  succinctly 
described,  and  those  Avho  Avish  much  information  in  a  small 
space  cannot  go  to  a  better  source. 

A  good  vicAv  of  the  modern  histor}'  of  India  is  suj)pllod  by 
the  posthumous  volume  of  liord  dust  ice  James  and  Sir  Bichaid 
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Temple’s  ‘  IMen  and  Events  of  my  Time.’  The  Lord  Justice’s 
book  is  a  fragment  edited  by  his  daughter,  being  part  of  papers 
on  India  left  by  a  man  who  had  no  immediate  connexion  with 
the  country,  but  had  been  led  by  his  legal  studies  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  personal  interest  in  it.  lie  gives  a  summary  of  the 
political  and  military  history  of  the  events  by  which  we 
acquired  the  dominion  of  India,  which  is  of  much  value  as 
coming  from  a  clear-headed  and  im[)artial  English  judge  of  his 
standing  and  eminence,  carrying  the  history  down  to  the  days 
of  the  Mutiny.  Sir  llichard  Temple,  in  a  semi-biographical 
form,  really  gives  us  his  view  of  the  civil  and  administrative 
history  of  the  last  forty  years,  especially  of  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  since  the  Mutiny.  Lord  Justice  James’s  quasi¬ 
judicial  narrative  is  very  important  as  enabling  those  who 
desire  to  know  the  truth  to  judge  hoAv  far  our  empire  in  India 
was  founded  on  ambition,  aggression,  and  crime,  or  how  far 
the  history  is  free  from  serious  moral  taint — and  in  this  view 
his  judgment  is  decidedly  reassuring.  As  sometimes  happens, 
he  is  more  inclined  to  deal  with  military  and  stirring  events 
than  with  details  akin  to  his  own  civil  profession,  and  he  seems 
to  be  on  the  whole  more  indulgent  to  the  brilliant  soldier  and 
conqueror  than  to  the  civilian ;  he  seems  to  jn-efer  Clive  to 
Warren  Hastings,  and  even  Sir  Charles  Napier  finds  favour 
in  his  narrative.  While  Clive’s  great  pecuniary  acquisitions  for 
himself  are  treated  indulgently,  Hastings’s  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  the  Company  are  less  favourably  dealt  with,  in  such  matters 
as  the  conquest  of  Ilohilcuncl  for  the  Nawab  Vizier,  the 
extortion  of  treasure  from  the  Oude  Begums,  and  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  Benai'es  Province.  In  these  things  he  seems  hardly 
to  have  sufficiently  sifted  the  versions  handed  down  in  popular 
history  by  the  accusers  of  Hastings,  nor  to  give  sufficient 
weight  to  the  eventual  acquittal  of  the  ex-Governor-General. 
He  does  not  tell  us  that  the  Ilohillas  were  comparatively 
recent  foreign  conquerors  who  held  Rohilcund  by  a  tenure  of 
fealty  to  the  Mogul,  nor  does  he  explain  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Begums  the  real  question  was  whether  the  treasure  was 
State  property  or  passed  to  the  Begums  as  personal  property. 
He  hardly  does  justice  to  Hastings  as  in  truth  the  founder  of 
our  system  of  Indian  administration.  And  later  on  he  passes 
very  lightly  over  the  reign  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  which  gave 
form  to  the  more  modern  system  as  it  now  exists.  It  may  be 
said  that  it  was  Hastings  who  substituted  an  improved  European 
administration  for  the  corrupt  native  methods  which  had  before 
prevailed,  and  that  it  was  Lord  W.  Bentinck  and  his  advisers 
who,  by  introduemg  an  improved  native  agency,  made  the 
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machinery  of  government  adequate  to  more  modern  and 
enlarged  requirements. 

While,  however,  Lord  Justice  James  perhaps,  as  we  have 
said,  does  scant  justice  to  some  of  the  personal  acts  of  the  early 
civil  administrators,  he  shows  with  admirable  clearness  how,  on 
the  break-up  of  the  Mogul  empire,  province  after  province 
fell  into  our  hands,  not  as  the  result  of  any  design  of  conquest 
or  systematic  rapacity,  but  by  a  sort  of  process  of  natural 
selection,  the  rule  of  the  British  East  India  Company  being 
accepted  as  the  best,  or  at  any  rate  the  least  bad,  that  could 
be  had.  On  the  whole,  he  makes  it  tolerably  clear  that  we 
have  little  occasion  to  blush  for  our  conduct  in  acquiring  the 
em])lre  of  the  INIoguls. 

He  is  somewhat  less  favourable  in  his  judgment  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  annexations  by  which  the  empire  was  filled  in  and 
rounded  off.  lie  is  inclined  to  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  course 
long  followed  by  the  British  Government,  in  requiring  the 
sanction  of  the  paramount  power  to  successions  by  adoption  to 
principalities,  and  he  suggests  some  doubt  as  to  some  of  Lord 
Dalhousie's  annexations.  The  fact  is  that  questions  of  this 
kind  can  hardly  be  decided  by  strict  law  in  a  country  where 
there  was  no  law,  and  where  no  rules  of  succession  had  ever 
been  long  followed.  AVe  arc  ourselves  perhaps  too  much 
inclined  to  get  rid  of  difficult  questions  by  a  mere  reference 
to  law,  and  to  assume  that  if  law  cannot  be  found  it  must  be 
invented.  No  doubt  Ave  owe  our  freedom  very  much  to  law 
and  lawyers,  but  in  India  we  have  had  many  troubles  due  to 
a  rigid  adherence  to  Avhat  is  deemed  to  be  legal  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people.  Most  of  those  with 
Avhom  Ave  had  to  deal  Avere  mere  military  adventurers,  as  recent 
and  Avith  as  little  indigenous  title  as  ourselves ;  and  policy 
cannot  be  left  out  of  sight  in  our  treatment  of  them.  The 
doctrines  in  regard  to  escheat  and  adoption  acted  on  before  the 
Mutiny  Avere  much  older  than  Lord  Dalhousie’s  time,  and  had 
been  often  put  in  force  in  the  case  of  small  principalities.  To 
the  larger  and  older  native  States  they  Avere  scarcely  applied 
at  all.  It  Avas  ahvays  understood  that  old  native  dominions, 
such  as  those  of  the  Rajpoot  princes,  AA’ere  not  escheated  for 
Avant  of  direct  heirs.  In  the  case  of  Nagpore,  the  Raja  had  not 
only  not  adopted  a  son,  but  had  distinctly  refused  to  do  so ; 
and  though  there  is  some  difference  of  interpretation  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  India,  the  Bengal  courts  at  least  have  always 
held  that  a  AvidoAv  can  only  adopt  Avhen  authorised  by  her 
husband  to  do  so  before  his  death. 

Of  course,  all  questions  of  legality  versus  expediency  must 
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be  subortllnate  to  tlie  obligation  of  keej)iiig  the  faith  of  treaties, 
and  on  this  subject  justice  should  be  done  to  Lord  Dalhousie. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  public  faith,  by  far  the  most  doubt¬ 
ful  of  our  annexations  was  Oude.  Whatever  their  short¬ 
comings,  the  Oude  royal  family  had  ever  been  loyal  to  us. 
It  should  be  fully  known  that  Lord  Dalhousie  distinctly 
refused  to  take  the  responsibility  of  what  was  done,  and  that 
the  annexation  was  carried  out  in  opposition  to  his  opinion, 
and  under  orders  from  home. 

This,  too,  is  certain,  that  however  much  a  generation  which 
profits  by  Lord  Dalhousie’s  annexations  may  carp  at  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  he  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  result.  There 
is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  the  annexations  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  great  military  Mutiny  which  soon  afterwards  broke 
out,  and  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  the  possession 
of  the  Punjab  it  was  which  enabled  us  to  stop  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  and  save  India.  The  possession  of  Xagpore  and  Berar 
has  enabled  us  to  unite  the  presidencies,  and  to  weld  the 
British  territories  in  India  into  one  empire  and  one  system, 
in  a  way  w'hich  would  not  have  been  possible  if  this  break  had 
not  been  made  in  the  continuity  of  the  mass  of  native  States 
in  the  centre  of  the  country.  ^lany  thought  Pegu  beyond 
the  limits  of  India,  and  a  very  doubtful  acquisition.  We  are 
not  yet  free  from  political  embarrassment  in  Burmah,  but  at 
any  rate  Pegu  has  turned  out  to  be  the  ricc-granary  of  the 
world,  and  in  point  of  agriculture  and  commerce  a  si)lendld 
possession. 

In  so  far  as  he  touches  on  our  early  civil  administration, 
Lord  Justice  dames  scarcely  does  justice  to  it.  He  says 
(p.  5S)  that  British  India  was  hardly’  governed  at  all,  and 
seems  to  think  the  result  disastrous.  There  were  no  roads, 
no  laws,  no  ])olice,  no  mnnieijial  organisation.  .Vs  regards  this 
last  he  is  certainly  mistaken.  The  village  municipal  organisa¬ 
tion  was  more  real  and  eftectivc  than  it  is  now,  and  the  people 
in  a  great  degree  governed  themselves  in  their  oAvn  way.  In 
truth,  it  hiis  often  happened  that  our  rule  has  been  more 
po[)ular  in  its  early  stages  than  subscqucjitly,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  did  not  govern  too  much,  but  only  protected 
the  peoide,  and  left  them  very  much  to  govern  themselves  by 
means  of  the  institutions  which  in  times  of  revolution  and 
anarchy  necessity  had  kept  alive.  There  are  many  instances 
to  show  that  despotic  power  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
a  great  deal  of  very  democratic  self-government  in  the  low’er 
jiolltical  strata,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  under  Moham¬ 
medan  rule.  Mohammedan  law  is  so  much  connected  with  the 
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rolij^lon  tliat  jMoliammedan  rulers  have  always  recognised  its 
inapjdieahility  to  unbelievers,  and  they  have  generally  been 
content  to  impose  on  the  latter  ])olitical  subjection  and  tribute, 
but  to  allow  them  them  to  govern  themselves  by  their  own 
laws  and  institutions.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  the  position 
of  the  South  Slavs  and  other  Christian  races  under  the  Turks. 
\Ve  find,  to  our  surprise,  that  through  all  the  centuries  of  alien 
dominion  they  have  retained  their  democratic  Institutions,  and 
take  to  freedom,  as  ducks  to  Avater,  Avhen  they  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  Hindoos  had  been  longer  subject,  but  they  did 
retain  much  of  self-governing  institutions  on  a  small  scale. 
Probably  wo  have  committed  no  greater  error  than  in  permit¬ 
ting  the  decay  of  those  institutions,  not  so  much  by  design  as 
from  the  absence  of  the  outside  ]>ressure  Avhich  kept  them 
together.  AVc  arc  too  ])rone  to  believe  iii  the  otficacy  of  our 
own  hiAvs,  and  too  ready  to  apply  them  to  correct  the  abuses 
and  shortcomings  of  an  Indigenous  system.  The  result  seems 
to  be  that  Avhen  at  last  aa’C  recognise  that  the  task  is  too  much 
for  us,  and  seek  to  introduce  self-gmerning  institutions,  Ave 
arc  laboriously  attempting  to  do  so  from  above  doAvuAvai’ds, 
instead  of  being  able  to  develop  the  lower  municipal  organisa¬ 
tions  from  beloAV  upAvards,  as  has  usually  been  the  case  Avhen 
freedom  and  self-government  have  had  a  spontaneous  and 
healthy  growth. 

There  is  also  some  anachronism  in  the  Lord  Justice's  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  ludiau  judicial  system,  lie  speaks  as  if  of  the  early 
times  of  Warren  Hastings,  Avhen  he  says  (p.  59)  that  the  jwcv 
cedure  Avas  cumbrous,  dilatory,  and  expensive,  proAoked  liti¬ 
gation,  and  engendered  chicanery  Avh.ich  surpassed  anything 
knoAvn  in  1‘higland.  These  strictures  are  more  ajiplicable  to 
the  system  initiated  Avith  tlie  very  best  intentions  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  Avhen  an  excessive  prominence  Avas  given  to  the 
judicial  machinery,  so  that,  in  Hcngal  jiroper  at  least,  for  gene¬ 
rations  the  country  was  governed  rather  by  the  courts  than  by 
the  executive.  The  machinery  of  administration  Avas  there 
Avanting ;  there  Avas  no  adequate  protection  for  the  poor,  and 
too  great  reliance  Avas  placed  on  the  English  system  of  leaving 
])Coj)lc  to  maint.ain  their  own  rights,  if  they  could,  before 
courts  of  justice  Avhich  Avere  not  strong  enough  for  the  task, 
and  Avhere  the  rich  and  unscru[)idous  had  great  advantages 
over  the  ])Oor  and  the  unskilled. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  is  the  most  active  of  men — active  as  an 
administrator,  and  active  as  a  literary  man  of  the  otiiclal  kind. 
His  great  experience  and  skill  in  both  characters  ensure  that 
any  book  from  his  pen  must  be  good  and  readable,  and  the  last 
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volume  wliicli  he  has  brought  out,  ‘  ]Meu  and  Events  of  my 
‘  Time,’  is  peculiarly  interesting,  containing,  as  it  does,  so  miieh 
of  personal  narrative,  both  res])ecting  himself  and  others.  Sir 
Richard  has  always  been  greater  in  administration  than  in 
council.  He  has  been  accnsed  of  some  want  of  fixed  and 
decided  views  on  great  questions  of  policy;  hut  then  a  certain 
openness  of  mind  is  not  only  favourable  to  an  administrator 
who  is  set  to  carry  out  a  policy  ])rcscrihed  to  him,  hut  also 
gives  a  great  advantage  in  regard  to  that  impartiality  and 
freedom  from  ])artisanshi[)  In  naiTativc,  at  which  Sir  Richard 
seems  es])ccially  to  aim.  This  volume  is,  no  doubt,  open  to 
the  suggestion  that  it  is  almost  too  good-natured^ — there  is  a 
good  word  for  everybody;  but,  considering  how  much  many 
historians  indulge  in  too  highly-accentuated  characters,  good 
and  bad,  it  is  something  to  avoid  that  fault,  and  only  to  make 
virtues  more  prominent  than  faults.  Notwithstanding  the  per¬ 
haps  too  great  uniformity  of  praise,  there  is,  if  w’e  read  between 
the  lines,  a  great  deal  of  just  and  common-sense  discrimination 
in  much  of  what  Sir  Richard  says  of  the  distinguished  men  with 
whom  he  has  come  into  official  contact,  and  his  own  experi¬ 
ences  are  ])leasantly  and  Avell  told  in  a  modest  and  unatfected 
mannci’.  Extraordinarily  wide  and  various  they  have  been. 

In  connexicui  with  his  early  service,  he  introduces  us  to  the 
system  of  revenue  administration  and  general  management  which 
originated  in  the  days  of  Lord  William  Rentinck,  devised  by 
Holt  Mackenzie,  and  put  in  practice  by  Robert  iMartins  Bird 
and  Thomason  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  by  Jobu 
Lawrence  in  the  Punjab — a  system  which  in  the  main  still 
prevails  throughout  all  Northern  India,  with  many  develop¬ 
ments  and  improvements.  A  sketch  of  the  early  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Punjab  under  the  Lawrencf's,  coming  from  one  wdio 
bore  so  active  a  ])art  in  it  and  won  fame  by  his  early  reports, 
is  jieculiarly  valuable  and  interesting. 

Then  we  have  an  excellent  sketch  of  Lord  Dalhousie’s 
career,  in  the  course  of  which  Sir  Richard  sui)plies  the  correc¬ 
tions  to  Lord  .Justice  .James’s  narrative,  on  which  we  have 
already  touched.  He  fairly  sketches  the  ])olitical  history  of 
Dalhousie’s  reign,  and  makes  clear  the  fa(d  that  to  him  was 
due  our  modern  system  of  public  works  in  India — both  the 
constitution  of  the  public  w'orks  department,  the  system  of 
trunk  railways  which  was  then  laid  out  with  far-seeing  skill 
by  the  (jlcjvernor-General  personally,  and  some  other  great 
works. 

'i'he  character  of  Lord  Canning  is  well  given — his  honesty, 
uprightness,  and  courage  under  difficulties — while  there  is  an 
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allusion  to  that  dilatory  habit  in  the  despatch  of  business 
which  those  who  had  to  do  with  him  well  know  to  have  much 
marred  his  efficiency  as  an  administrator.  Full  justice  is  done 
to  Lord  Lawrence’s  career  as  Viceroy,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
Lord  Mayo. 

In  recounting  Ids  provincial  exj)eriences.  Sir  Kichard  gives 
a  very  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  Vizam  and  his 
surroundings,  and  of  the  I'elations  between  tlie  Minister,  Salar 
Jung,  and  his  master.  He  depicts  the  comparatively  little 
known  region  of  the  Central  I’rovinces,  and  tells  us  a  good 
deal  about  llengal  and  Jlombay,  though  perhaps  not  so  much 
as  we  should  like  to  know.  Several  chapters  are  given  to 
Financiers  and  Finance,  but  tliat  subject  had  better  be  re¬ 
served  till  we  come  to  the  book  of  the  brothers  Strachey.  We 
reserve,  too.  Sir  Kichard's  opening  and  concluding  chapters, 
comparing  India  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  cai'eer  and 
taking  stock  of  the  position  of  the  people  under  British  rule, 
as  well  as  the  subjects  of  Famine  and  Decentralisation,  which 
we  shall  come  to  presently. 

Despite  some  serious  errors,  the  brothers  Strachey  have 
really  rendered  such  great  services  to  the  State  that  we  may 
well  regret  the  somewhat  aggressive  tone  adopted  in  their 
volume  on  ‘  The  Finances  and  Public  M  orks  of  India,  from 
‘  1869  to  1881,’  and  the  disposition,  while  saying  very  little  of 
the  errors  of  those  times,  rather  too  much  to  attribute  the  good 
which  India  has  enjoyed,  and  does  enjoy,  to  the  measures  of 
that  period,  especially  to  those  of  the  last  four  or  live  years — 
the  reign  of  Lord  Lytton.  One  would  almost  suppose  after 
reading  this  book,  able  and  clever  as  it  is,  that  India  had  little 
previous  history,  or,  at  all  events,  little  history  of  progress, 
but  that  all  had  been  brought  about  in  these  dozen  years  in 
Avhieh  the  authors  have  borne  so  oouspicuous  a  part.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  might  refer  to  an  article  from  a  well-known 
pen  on  the  ‘  Progress  of  India,’  which  appeared  in  this  Journal 
in  tlanuary  1864,  to  show  that  nearly  twenty  years  ago  there 
was  ami)lc  ground  for  asserting  that  India  had  already  entered 
on  a  large  career  of  progress.  The  Straeheys  have  made  so 
many  and  repeated  changes  in  the  public  accounts,  so  many 
adjustments  to  suit  their  own  views  of  a  right  understandiug, 
and  in  this  book  they  deluge  us  with  such  a  sea  of  cleverly 
manipulated  ligures,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  follow 
them  with  precision  and  exactness.  Some  salient  features  in 
regard  to  tinance  ami  public  works  may,  however,  be  made 
out. 

With  all  care  to  guard  against  the  excessive  optimism  of 
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the  Strachey  view  of  the  situation,  it  really  does  seem  to  be 
shown  beyond  contradiction  that,  ajiart  from  famine  and  war, 
the  finances  of  India  are  decidedly  jirosperons,  and  that  if 
there  had  been  no  war  or  other  misfortunes  they  would  have 
shown  a  very  handsome  surjihis.  Perhaps  it  makes  us  all  the 
more  sad  to  think  wliat  a  j^ood  time  India  mi"ht  have  had 
these  last  two  or  three  years  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
miserable  Afjxhan  war.  Ai;ain,  it  is  also  clear  that  in  respect 
of  public  works  and  material  improvement  India  has  bc'en  well 
kept  uj)  to  the  level  of  civilised  countries ;  that  in  tlic  last  thirty 
years  a  transformation  has  been  wrought  by  means  of  rail¬ 
ways  and  other  developments  almost  as  complete  as  that  which 
has  taken  place  in  Europe  and  America,  dating  from  a  some¬ 
what  earlier  period.  It  is  true,  too,  that  some  of  the  most 
important  jmblic  works  have  not  only  been  of  immense  benefit 
to  the  country,  but  have  been,  directly  and  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  a  distinct  financial  success.  But  when  we  look 
a  little  closer  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  foundations  of  this 
prosperity  were  for  the  most  part  laid  previous  to  the  period 
comprised  in  our  aiuhors’  narrative,  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Lord  Dalhousie.  It  is  i)atent  that,  however  the  more  recent 
works  may  eventually  improve,  it  is  the  older  works,  and 
especially  the  trunk  system  of  railways  laid  down  by  Loi'd 
Dalhousie,  and  the  older  canals  which  now  pay',  and  not  the 
modern  works. 

As  regards  revenue,  our  situation  in  India  is  haj)pllv  such 
that  when  we  can  keep  clear  of  war,  famine,  and  other  extra¬ 
ordinary  calamities,  the  revenue  always  has  sufficed  to  meet 
a  fair  expenditure,  and  something  more.  The  misfortune  is 
that  the  drawbacks  causing  deficit  seem  to  be  the  rule  and  the 
y'cars  f)f  prosperity'  .and  surplus  the  exception,  and  that  while 
the  deficits  caused  by  war  have  often  been  large  the  occasional 
surplus  is  usually'  com])ar.atlvciy  small ;  and  so  debt,  instead 
of  being  provided  for  by  any  sort  of  sinking  arrangement,  is 
piled  up.  Looking  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  century,  we 
find  that  while  wars  caused  a  long  series  of  deficits,  after  the 
great  settlement  following  the  I’indarcc  war  a  considerable 
surplus  was  attained,  and  lasted  two  or  three  years,  till  again 
lost  by  war.  Lord  ^Villiam  iientinck  once  more  established 
an  equilibrium,  which  increased  to  a  very  conslder.able  surplus 
in  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  first  Afghan  war. 
After  the  annexation  of  the  Bunjab  tliere  w.as  .again  a  small 
surplus;  but  it  was  soon  lost,  and  the  Mutiny  threw  back  the 
finances  for  many  years.  Still,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
period  with  which  the  present  volume  deals  there  was  a  good 
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surplus,  which  the  second  Afghan  war  turned  into  a  very 
large  deficit  in  the  last  years  of  the  series.  Tlie  present  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  ordinary  revenues  is  very  lai-gely  due  to  Lord 
Dalhousie’s  measures,  bringing  the  Indian  empire  up  to  its 
natural  limits,  uniting  the  Presidencies,  and  increasing  both 
the  land  and  other  revenues  without  any  consequent  increase, 
but  rather  with  diminution,  of  our  military  and  political  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  to  the  progress  and  increase  of  values  duo  to  his 
system  of  public  works. 

Apart  from  moi’e  general  causes,  and  setting  aside  various 
adjustments  and  all  question  of  increased  and  diminished  taxa¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  broadly  said  that  the  large  surplus,  which  seems 
at  last  to  be  an  actual  fact,  is  mainly  due  to  two  special  causes 
— the  increase  of  the  opium  I’evenue  and  the  increase  of  the 
public  works  revenue.  The  opium  revenue,  precarious  though 
it  be,  has  in  the  meantime  taken  a  great  start,  mainly  due  to 
increased  demand  in  China ;  so  that  while  for  a  good  many 
years  the  net  opium  revenue  had  averaged  about  six  millions 
and  a  quarter  sterling,  in  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  eight 
millions  and  a  quarter  and  nearly  eight  millions  and  a  half — 
or  a  clear  increase  of  two  millions  sterling;  an  increase,  how'- 
ever,  obtained  by  an  expenditure  of  the  reserve  stock,  as 
explained  by  Major  Bai’ing.  The  practical  improvement  in 
the  ])ublic  works  revenue,  though  somewhat  mystified  by 
transfers  and  additions,  is  in  fact  solely,  or  almost  solely,  due 
to  the  astonishing  increase  of  the  income  of  the  guaranteed 
railways.  From  an  average  deficit  (after  paying  the  guaranteed 
interest)  of  1,851,000/.  per  annum  in  the  four  years  1869  to 
1873,  they  have  improved  till  they  yield  a  considerable  surplus 
in  these  latter  years,  thus  bettering  the  revenue  again  to  an 
extent  of  about  tw'o  millions.  The  other  railways  do  not  yet 
pay  the  Interest  on  the  money  borrow'cd  for  their  construction 
in  recent  years,  nor  do  any  of  the  recent  canals.  The  improved 
canal  revenue  is  principally  due  to  a  change  in  the  system 
of  accounts,  by  which  the  profits  of  the  older  canals,  hitherto 
lumped  with  the  Madras  land  revenue,  have  now'  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  ])ublic  works.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  the 
transfer  to  the  separate  head  of  ‘  lleproductlve  M^orks,’  and 
the  charging  to  capital  instead  of  to  revenue  of  some,  at  least, 
of  the  works  formerly  charged  in  the  ordinary  revenue  account, 
has  so  far  relieved  the  ordinary  finance.  Putting  together, 
then,  opium,  Increased  receipts  from  the  guaranteed  railways, 
and  the  relief  from  charges  placed  to  the  extraordinary  cajfital 
account,  w'c  have  an  improvement  of  not  less  than  4,000,000/. 
to  5,000,000/.  per  annum,  which  very  amply  accounts  for  so 
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much  of  the  financial  recovery  as  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  general  progress,  peace,  and  the  favourable  reaction  after  war 
famine. 

Tlie  figures  seemed  to  show  that,  occasional  surpluses  not¬ 
withstanding,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  large  growth  of  the 
debt — in  fact,  it  is  admitted  that  the  total  debt  has  increased 
from  97,000,000/.  in  1809-70  to  157,000,000/.  at  the  end  of 
1880-81.  Yet  this  volume  essays  to  prove  (chapter  iv.)  that,’ 
after  allowing  for  sums  borrowed  for  reproductive  works  and 
some  other  transfers,  there  is  actually  a  small  decrease  in  the 
real  debt  and  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  interest  paid.  It 
appears  that  not  only  is  the  money  borrowed  for  so-called 
reproductive  works  plaecd  to  a  separate  account,  Imt  that  a 
large  sum  has  been  ti’ansferred  from  the  ordinary  debt  to  the 
same  account  as  rci)rescnting  works  of  the  same  kind  pre¬ 
viously  executed.  The  authoi's’  own  statement,  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  pages  22-2.3,  shows  that  in  the  twelve  years’  revenue 
and  expenditure  there  has  not  been  a  saving,  but  a  loss  of 
4,422,35.3/. ;  and  if  we  take  the  last  four  ycai-s  of  the  series, 
we  find  there  a  deficiency  of  8,911,556/.,  or  nearly  9,000,000/. 
It  is  admitted,  too  (page  62 ),  that  some  of  the  works  which 
were  i)aid  for  with  borrowed  money  arc  not  really  reproduc¬ 
tive,  and  their  cost  ought  to  have  been  an  addition  to  the 
ordinary  debt.  AVhile,  however,  avc  must  think  that  the 
volume  under  review  puts  things  too  favourably,  it  is  certainly 
gratifying  to  find  how  comparatively  little  in  excess  of  the 
])ublic  works  expenditure  has  been  added  to  the  ordinaiy  debt, 
notwithstanding  the  great  expenditure  on  war  and  famine. 

One  word  regarding  the  Afghan  war  bill,  of  which  so  little 
is  said.  The  matter  has  generally  been  put  as  if  there  had 
been  a  mistake  in  the  estimates.  ’Fhe  fact  is  that  there  were 
no  real  estimates,  that  the  war  w'as  carried  on  without  any 
enquiry  whatever  into  the  actual  expenditure,  and  that  ac¬ 
counts  of  cx])enditurc  were  put  forward  of  which  this  only 
was  certainly  known  to  the  responsible  authorities:  that  what¬ 
ever  the  cost  might  be,  these  did  not  represent  the  real  cost. 
The  military  accounts  of  the  Government  of  India  did  not 
give  the  expenditure,  but  only  the  amounts  which  had  been 
finally  adjusted,  audited,  and  settled  ;  necessarily  much  behind 
the  real  cx|)cnditure — in  time  of  a  distant  war  verjf  far  behind. 
Yet  these  were  the  accounts  put  before  the  public  as  if  they 
w'crc  the  real  expenditure  on  the  war.  Although  ^Nlr.  Stan¬ 
hope  afterwards  expressed  extreme  surprise  when  the  great 
excess  was  made  known,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Home 
Government  can  be  fully  justified.  The  financial  department 
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of  the  India  Office  must  surely  have  known  that  the  military 
accounts  showed  only  audited,  and  not  actual,  expenditure. 
Yet  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  rejdy  to  the  reclamations  of 
members  who  insisted  on  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  the 
war  on  the  small  amounts  stated,  it  was  repeatedly  asserted 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  the  accounts  showed  the 
correctness  of  their  estim.ates. 

As  regards  the  estimates  made  in  India  in  advance  of  the 
audited  accounts,  the  papers  show  that  the  responsible  officers 
of  accounts  carefully  protected  themselves  by  stating  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  otter  any  real  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  a  war  of  the  character  and  duration  of  which  they  could 
foretell  nothing.  Being  pressed,  they  ])ut  down  sums  which 
were  avowedly  the  merest  guesses,  adding  that,  looking  to 
‘  the  twofold  uncertainty  attending  this  doubtful  estimate, 

‘  every  allowance  must  be  made  for  any  -want  of  accord  here- 
‘  after  between  the  revised  estimate  and  the  actual  charge ;  ’ 
and  again,  later :  ‘  With  an  eaidy  settlement  of  affiiirs  beyond 
‘  the  frontier  the  amount  may  suffice  to  wind  up  the  accounts 
‘  of  the  campaign ;  should  the  operations  be  protracted,  the 
‘  figure  will  no  doubt  have  to  be  increased  hereafter.’  Yet  it 
was  on  these  estimates,  and  these  only,  that,  so  late  as  March 
1880,  Lord  Lytton,  in  confident  reply  to  iMr.  Gladstone’s 
grave  statements  regarding  the  suspected  under-estimate  of 
the  charges  of  the  war,  loudly  asserted  that  the  estimates  had 
been  most  carefully  made,  and  tliat  if  they  erred  it  w'as  rather 
on  the  side  of  over  than  of  under  estimate.  At  that  very  time 
many  millions  in  excess  of  these  estimates  had  already  been 
disbursed  and  spent.  As  Lord  Ilartington  said  in  his  final 
despatch,  ‘  it  is  admitted  that  thei*e  was  nothing  to  prevent 
‘  the  Government  of  India  from  being  acquainted  soon  after 
‘  the  end  of  each  month  with  the  actual  amounts  disbursed 
‘  to  the  military  department  from  all  the  treasuries  all  over 
‘  India;  ’  in  fact,  the  actual  war  expenditure  might  have 
been  known  by  as  simple  a  process  as  sending  for  a  man’s 
banker’s  book  in  2)rivate  life.  Yet  Lord  Lytton  chose  to 
carry  on  a  great  war,  and  make  the  most  reckless  statements 
regarding  its  cost,  without  resorting  to  this  very  simple  expe¬ 
dient  till  it  became  inevitable,  when  the  truth  was  at  once 
known.  This  was  no  minor  matter,  in  which  carelessness 
might  be  condoned  in  the  head  of  a  great  administration.  It 
was  the  great  feature  of  his  reign  ;  he  carried  on  a  great  war 
and  a  dangerous  policy  without  attempting  to  count  the  cost, 
or  asking  what  was  the  actual  outgoing.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  useless  to  throw  the  blame  on  subordinates ;  the 
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main  blame  must  always  rest  on  the  head  of  the  Government 
who  was  directing  and  carrying  out  that  ])olicy.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  in  this  matter  subordinates  have  borne  too  great 
a  share  of  the  blame,  and  too  little  has  been  said  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  late  Viceroy,  who  has  been  allowed  to  return  with 
his  honours  and  to  pose  as  one  of  the  orators  and  leaders  of 
the  Conservative  party. 

Returning  to  the  Strachey  book,  we  have  in  Chapters  1 1, 
and  111.  a  clear  statement  of  the  Indian  revenues,  showing  the 
distinction  between  the  revenues  which  are  and  those  which  are 
not  derived  from  taxation  of  the  ])eo[)le  of  India ;  and  in  later 
chapters  Ave  have  treatises  in  greater  detail  on  the  o])lum,  salt, 
and  customs  revenues  and  the  local  taxation.  It  is  shown 
that  the  total  amount  of  taxation  is  really  very  moderate  ;  a 
very  large  })ortion  of  the  gross  revenue  being  mere  matter  of 
account — receipts  credited  against  expenditure — while  the 
land  and  opium  receipts  go  far  to  take  the  place  of  taxation. 
As  respects  the  land  revenue,  it  is  shown  that  while  it  has 
been  swelled  by  the  addition  of  province  to  province,  and  by 
the  extension  of  cultivation,  the  rate  of  the  Government  de¬ 
mand  per  acre  has  positively  diminished,  and  the  ])roportion  of 
the  true  rent  taken  by  the  State  has  still  more  diminished. 
The  only  question  is  whether,  from  a  financial  ])oint  of  view, 
this  docs  not  prove  too  much,  and  show  that  while  there  are  no 
more  provinces  to  be  added  it  is  i)ractically  impossible  to  go  on 
increasing  the  land  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  values,  after  private  property  in  land,  and  all  the 
individual  interests  which  grow  around  it,  have  been  created 
and  consecrated  by  enjoyment  for  long  periods. 

In  the  chaj)ter  on  the  opium  revenue,  which  we  may  perhaps 
presume  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  ,lohn  Strachey  (for 
throughout  the  volume  the  personality  of  the  two  writers  is  not 
distinguished),  that  thorny  subject  is  discussed  with  much 
vigour  and  clearness,  and  with  all  the  optimism,  we  may  say 
all  the  positiveness,  which  runs  through  the  volume.  But  in 
a  matter  which  so  vitally  concerns  Indian  finances  avc  may 
excuse  an  cx-Finance  Minister  for  being  a  little  intolerant  of 
adverse  opinion.  Sir  John  shows  beyond  contradiction  that 
up  to  this  time  the  o)>ium  revenue,  so  far  from  falling  aw.ay, 
has  gone  on  flourishing  and  increasing,  and  he  founds  on  that 
the  statement  (p.  2.'>2)  that  ‘  these  facts  show  conclusively  that 
‘  the  opinion  frequently  expressed  as  to  the  instability  and 
‘  precarious  character  of  the  opium  revenue  is,  so  far  at  least 
‘  as  the  jiresent  time  is  concerned,  completely  incorrect'  Tliis 
decided  view  certainly  conflicts  Avith  those  expressed  by  Lord 
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Ilartington,  Major  Baring,  anil  otlier  responsible  authorities. 
Sir  John  insists  that  it  is  *  proved  to  iloinonstratlou  ’  that  in 
the  immense  majority  of  cases  the  Chinese  use  opium  in  mode¬ 
ration,  and  it  is  then  ‘  as  harmless  as  any  other  of  the  stimulants 
‘  which  enter  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the  world.’  U’e 
confess  we  have  not  seen  this  proof;  in  fact  we  know  so  little 
of  the  social  life  of  the  Chinese  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
so  much  should  be  proved.  In  other  countries  there  has  been 
a  disposition  to  suj)pose  that  an  opium-eater  is  generally  a  man 
on  whom  the  taste  grows.  We  believe  Sir  .lohn  Strachey 
has  never  served  in  the  Punj.ab,  and  he  falls  into  error  when 
he  instances  the  ‘  Sikh  nation  ’  as  the  finest  people  in  India, 
though  they  habitually  use  opium.  The  Scotch  are  a  fine 
jicoplc,  though  they  consume  a  good  deal  of  whisky.  But  the 
Siklis  are  not  a  ‘  nation.'  The  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  Punjab  are  not  Sikbs,  while  the  tendency  to  opium  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  comparatively  few  who  have  adopted  to  the  full 
Sikh  tenets  and  discipline,  and  to  whom  the  use  of  tobacco  is 
forbidden — generally  old-fashioned  soldiers  or  ex-soldiers ; 
and  the  way  in  which  peojilc  there  talk  of  ‘  postecs  ’  or  opium- 
eaters  rather  conflicts  with  Sir  John’s  view.  He  is  clear  that 
the  only  risk  to  the  opium  revenue  is  from  the  ‘  misinformed 
‘  prejudices  of  people  in  England,’  and  is  very  positive  that  we 
need  not  be  under  ajiprehension  of  action  likely  to  be  taken 
by  the  C’hinese,  who  only  Avant  a  large  share  of  the  profit  and 
do  not  Avish  to  stop  the  trade. 

We  think  that  Avhat  is  made  out  is  as  folloAAs: — The 
experience  of  a  series  of  years  shows  that  the  increase  in 
the  demand  for  opium  in  China  more  than  keeps  pace  Avith 
the  increasing  production  in  China;  that  there  is,  so  far,  no 
fear  of  a  diminution  in  the  demand  for  the  Indian  drug ; 
and  that,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  revenue  is  as  stable 
as  any  other.  It  is  not  proved  fhat  opium  is  so  much 
Avorse  than  alcohol  that  it  Avould  be  jiossible  for  this  country 
to  interfere  to  stop  the  production  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian 
revenue,  Avhile  alcohol  is  not  stopped  at  home.  But  Avhat 
may  haiipcn,  and  it  may  be  said  has  happened,  is  that 
jmblic  o}iinion  makes  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  Bidtish 
Government  in  any  Avay  to  aid  in  forcing  opium  on  the  Chinese 
against  the  Avill  of  the  Chinese  Government.  And  there  is 
a  chance  that  the  Chinese  may  become  pinverful  enough  to 
stop  it,  or  to  tax  it  so  highly  as  to  take  much  of  the  profit 
from  the  Indian  Government.  Kecent  papers  sIioav  that,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  existing  high  prices,  the  ])roduction  of  opium 
has  greatly  increased  in  Persia.  And  ilajor  Baring,  in  his 
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last  statement,  shows  that  the  reserve  stock  in  India  has  in  tlie 
last  years  been  diminished  to  a  dangerous  degree,  while  there 
has  not  been  a  production  equal  to  the  sales,  and  there  is  an 
apparent  want  of  expansiveness  in  the  production.  Altogether 
there  seems  room  for  a  good  deal  of  caution  and  apprehension 
in  regard  to  the  opium  revenue.  We  must  not  too  much  rely 
on  it  in  spite  of  its  recent  prosperity. 

Sir  John  Strachey  seems  somewhat  uneasy  in  his  mind 
about  the  salt  duties,  and  very  anxious  to  show  that  in  manipu¬ 
lating  them  he  has  looked  to  reduction  of  taxation.  In  his 
jweface  he  speaks  of  the  reforms  in  which  he  bore  so  large  a  part 
as  giving  ‘  cheaper  salt.’  In  the  chapter  on  Salt  he  uses 
phrases  which  rather  savonr  of  special  pleading:  he  has 
reduced  the  duty  in  ‘  the  greater  part  of  India,’  has  ‘  relieved 
‘  148,000,000  people,’  and  so  on.  That  is  liter.ally  true;  but 
then  if  the  reduction  to  the  greater  population  is  small,  and  the 
increase  to  the  smaller  population  is  great,  it  may  be  that  there 
is  no  reduction  on  the  whole — which  was  indeed  the  fiict,  as  is 
shown  by  Sir  John’s  own  statement  (p.  235).  The  average 
rate  of  the  salt  tax  during  the  last  few  years  was  2.48  rupees. 
Sir  tlohn  fixed  it  at  2-^  rupees  or  2.50  rupees.  Substantially, 
the  tax  remained,  on  the  whole,  at  the  same  average  rate  as 
before,  in  the  Jlrltish  territories,  but  there  was  a  very  great 
increase  of  salt  taxation  upon  the  twenty-five  million  subjects 
of  the  native  States  hitherto  exempt  from  our  salt  tax.  It  well 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  the  fact  tliat  in  many  parts  of  India, 
quite  apart  from  all  question  of  taxation,  salt  has  been,  to  some 
degree,  cheapened  by  improved  communications ;  but  the 
example  given  at  p.  230  of  the  ])rice  of  ‘  Sambar’  salt  at  Agra 
is  hardly  quite  a  fair  one,  for  the  particular  kind  of  s.alt 
quoted,  which  is  now  bi’ought  in  by  the  Kajpootana  railway, 
was  not  the  main  consumption  of  the  Agra  country?  but  an 
expensive  luxury — the  main  consum])tion  was  a  much  cheaper 
salt  produced  close  at  hand.  AVe  hardly  sec  liow  he  can  speak 
of  the  great  increase  of  the  salt  duty  in  Aladras  and  Iloinbay 
as  a  step  towards  ultimate  reduction.  Xo  doubt  in  this  volume 
a  reductioji  is  recommended,  and  Lord  Ilipon  h.as  now  given 
effect  to  that  policy  by  the  reduction  announced  in  Major 
liaring’s  budget.  But  that  fact  seems  rather  to  show  the 
impolicy  of  the  increase.  AVhat  is  of  all  things  most  wanted 
in  India  is  stability  in  our  arrangements.  Surely  if  the  Aladras 
and  Bombay  duties  were  so  soon  to  be  again  reduced,  it  could 
not  have  been  worth  while  to  increase  them  so  much  at  the 
very  moment  when  those  i)rovinces  had  suffered  from  severe 
and  long-continued  famine,  especially  as  it  is  admitted  (p.  224) 
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tliat  the  lower  duty  in  Madras  had  heen  more  profitable  in 
jwoportion  to  population  than  that  levied  in  any  other  part  of 
India. 

The  chapter  on  the  Customs  Revenue  is  interesting,  but 
suggests  grave  doubts  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  course  followed 
by  Lord  Lytton  and  Sir  John  Strachey.  AVe  need  not 
recount  the  well-worn  question  of  the  cotton  duties  further 
than  to  recall  that  in  July  1877  a  compromise  was  arrived  at 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  resolution  agreed  to  without  a 
division  that  the  Indian  cotton  duties  ought  to  be  abolished 
‘  so  soon  as  the  financial  condition  of  India  will  permit.’  It 
was  distinctly  understood  that  this  implied  that  they  were  not 
to  be  abolislied  so  long  as  the  financial  condition  of  India  did 
not  permit.  It  is  admitted,  too  (see  ]).  277),  that  repeated 
pledges  were  given  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Lytton  that 
the  abolition  of  the  duties  would  not  be  effected  by  substituting 
other  taxes  on  the  people  of  India.  iMost  assuredly  the  con¬ 
ditions  precedent  to  abolition  had  not  been  attained  under 
Loi’d  Lytton.  Not  only  had  the  country  been  afflicted  by  a 
great  famine,  but  the  Government  had  plunged  into  a  war 
causing  a  heavy  deficit,  and  they  had  imposed  new  and  un¬ 
popular  taxes.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Lord 
Lytton  and  Sir  ,Iolm  Strachey,  in  the  teeth  of  the  advei’se 
vote  of  the  majority  of  the  Governor-Gcnerars  Council, 
abolished  a  great  ])art  of  the  cotton  duties.  They  both  avow 
that  they  did  so  Avith  the  intention  of  bringing  down  the  whole ; 
they  knew  that  must  be  the  result.  (See  Sir  John  Strachey  s 
declarations,  pp,  286  and  296  of  the  iiresent  volume.)  This 
anticipation  was  speedily  justified  by  the  result.  The  Lanca¬ 
shire  manufacturers  altered  their  goods  to  suit  the  new  classifi¬ 
cation.  The  Avhole  trade  Avas  throAvn  into  complete  confusion  ; 
the  revenue  Avas  rapidly  disappearing,  and  further  measures 
became  indisjiensable.  The  abolition  of  the  duties  may  have 
been  a  good  thing,  but  the  deed  Avas  not  fairly  done  ;  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  agreement  of  1877  Avere  Avholly  set  at  naught. 

There  seems  lately  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  agitation  in 
India  on  the  subject  of  the  excise  revenue  from  sjnrits,  Avhich 
shows  a  large  augmentation  in  recent  years.  It  is  the  only  case 
in  Avhich  there  may  possibly  be  some  doubt  of  the  good  effect 
of  the  recent  measures  of  decentralisation.  The  sjnrlt  excise 
has  been  made  over  to  the  local  governments.  It  is  one  of 
those  rcA'cnues  of  Avliich  the  management  should  not  be  guided 
so  much  by  financial  considerations  as  by  higher  objects ;  the 
tax  should  be  calculated  to  repress  consumption  rather  than  to 
expand  the  revenue.  Yet  Ave  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that 
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tlie  more  direct  interest  which  the  local  governments  now  have 
in  the  revenue  may  possibly  have  had  something  to  do  with  its 
increased  productiveness  in  their  hands.  It  so  hap])en3  that  in 
Bengal  a  very  large  increase  has  been  coincident  with  a  change 
in  the  system  of  management.  Formerly,  the  system  was  one, 
handed  down  from  former  times,  of  a  rough  and  ready  charac¬ 
ter.  The  process  of  manufacture  of  spirits  by  the  native 
method  is  so  simple,  and  is  so  easily  carried  on  Avith  such  petty 
implements  in  so  many  places,  and  on  so  small  a  scale,  that 
(Jovernment  supervision  to  levy  a  fixed  duty  all  over  the 
country  is  extremely  difficult.  The  plan  adopted  then  was  to 
put  up  the  privilege  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirits  in 
a  sjjecified  tract  of  country  to  auction.  The  contractor  was 
his  own  exciseman,  made  his  own  arrangements  Avlth  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  vendors,  and  tried  to  allow  as  little  smuggling  as 
])ossil)le,  hut  to  sell  as  much  as  possible  under  his  own  licenses. 
This  is  known  as  the  system.  A  good  many  years  ago  a  new 

))olicy  in  regard  to  this  and  other  articles  of  excise  (intoxicating 
drugs,  &c. )  was  adopted,  viz.  to  try  to  bring  the  manufacture  under 
greater  restrictions,  so  as  to  levy  a  high  duty  from  a  small  eou- 
sumption  rather  than  a  light  duty  from  a  large  consumption. 
All  distillation  was  prohibited  except  in  certain  main  centres, 
where  it  was  subjected  to  an  exact  su])er vision  by  Government 
officers,  and  a  fixed  duty  was  levied  according  to  strength. 
This  was  known  as  the  instill  system.  A  good  deal  of  difficulty 
was  experienced  at  first,  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  want  of 
skill  of  the  excise  officers  ;  but  all  this  was  gradually  improved, 
and  for  some  years  the  system  was  believed  to  be  succeeding. 
It  Avas  impossible  to  put  it  in  force  in  some  sparsely  populated 
jungle  districts,  but  in  most  of  the  settled  and  populous  districts 
it  had  become  the  established  system.  Xoav,  someAvhat  im- 
expectedlv,  the  Government  of  Bengal  seems  to  have  reverted 
to  something  like  the  old  practice,  alleging  that  the  ncAv  system 
Avas  not  successful.  The  change  has  brought  about  a  large 
increase  of  revenue ;  hut  also  reclamation  from  missionaries, 
educated  natives,  and  others,  Avho  allege  that  it  is  attended 
Avith  an  Increase  of  drunkenness.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
these  allegations  Avill  be  met  and  the  question  cleared  up. 

This  is  not  tlie  ])laee  to  go  into  details  regarding  the  various 
stamp  and  oth.er  minor  revenues,  hut  a  AA’ord  must  be  said 
of  the  attempts  to  introduce  direct  taxation  in  the  form  of 
income  and  license  taxes.  Sir  Richard  Tem])lc  and  Sir  John 
Strachey  have  both  been  u])holders  of  the  income  tax.  But 
against  it  are  arnayed  both  the  European  and  the  articu¬ 
late  native  community ;  the  inarticidate  natives,  the  lower 
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classes  who  do  not  pay  the  tax,  countinjT  for  nothing  in  the 
matter.  On  tlie  one  hand,  it  seems  certain  that  it  has  never 
been  assessed  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  on  the  other,  it  equally 
appears  that,  having  always  been  tried  as  a  temporary  expe¬ 
dient,  no  sutttcient  and  continuous  eft'ort  to  make  a  good  assess¬ 
ment  in  a  systematic  way,  with  adequate  machinery,  has  ever 
been  made.  S.)  far,  then,  it  is  still  an  0])cn  question.  The 
income  tax  has  been  tri(‘d  two  or  three  times,  and  varied  witli 
certificate  and  license  taxes.  There  had  been  a  period  of 
exemption  from  all  these  taxes  before  Lord  Lytton’s  reign.  It 
remained  for  his  Oovernment  to  impose  a  license  tax  which 
combined  every  possible  defect  with  the  minimum  of  yield  or 
advantage.  It  ap})earcd  to  be  a  plan  ingeniously  contrived  to 
tax  the  poor,  but  to  exempt  the  rich,  influential,  and  noisy,  and 
so  buy  their  silence.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  baser  form 
of  tax.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  proposed  to  tax 
every  non-agriculturist,  down  to  the  common  labourer  earning 
50  rupees  per  annum.  Before, however,  the  Act  was  passed,  this 
lower  limit  was  fixed  at  100  rupees  per  annum,  thus  exempt¬ 
ing  unskilled  labourers,  for  that  income  may  be  taken  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  GO/,  or  80/.  per  annum  in  England.  But  thei’c  was  an 
upper  limit  which  practically  exempted  the  banks  and  gi’eat 
mercantile  firms ;  and  not  only  were  the  servants  of  Govern¬ 
ment  exempt,  but  also  all  the  superior  professional  classes.  A 
mechanic  ])aid  as  well  as  a  shopkeeper,  but  not  a  lawyer. 
After  the  first  year  the  lower  limit  was  raised  from  100  rupees 
to  500  rupees,  and  to  this  present  lower  limit  no  exception  can 
be  taken  on  the  score  of  severity.  But  the  invidious  exemp¬ 
tions  of  the  rich  and  noisy  remain,  and  all  the  fuss  and  worry 
of  the  tax  are  incurred  for  a  very  petty  income  of  about  half 
a  million  per  annum  for  the  whole  of  India.  It  seems  impos¬ 
sible  that  it  should  be  maintained  in  its  present  form. 

There  has  certainly  been  some  increase  of  local  taxation  of 
late  years,  .and  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  this  way  some  of 
the  burdens  of  the  general  Government  have  been  shifted  and 
reimposed  on  the  jmblic  in  another  form.  Sir  John  Strachey’s 
statements  show  that  this  is  not  the  case  to  any  considerable 
extent.  The  general  principle  on  winch  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  acted  is  that  local  taxes  are  only  to  be  imposed  for 
new  benefits  not  hitherto  provided  from  the  general  revenue, 
and  that  the  jiroceeds  are  to  be  locally  administered  for  these 
objects.  As  compared  ivith  what  may  be  called  the  original 
scheme  of  Indian  revenue  and  expenditure  handed  down  from 
native  times,  this  rule  is  observed  to  the  full — it  may  be  said 
that  nothing  is  now  charged  to  local  funds  which  would  have 
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been  borne  by  the  general  revenues  half  a  century  ago.  The 
battle  of  liability,  so  to  speak,  was  fought  out  with  respect  to 
the  position  of  lamlholclcrs  under  the  permanent  settlement 
when  the  road  cess  was  imposed  in  Bengal  in  1871  ;  and  it 
was  then  settled  that  landholders  whose  land  revenue  payments 
had  been  made  permanent  were,  nevertheless,  subject  to  local 
rates  for  their  own  benefit  and  the  im])rovement  of  their  dis¬ 
tricts  according  to  modern  methods.  They  are,  in  fact,  j)ut  in 
the  position  of  landholders  in  England  whose  land  tax  has  been 
permanently  settled. 

It  may  be  that  in  some  cases  the  Govennnent  has  in  recent 
years,  in  default  of  local  machinery,  undertaken  duties  which 
are  now,  to  stunc  small  extent,  shifted  back  to  the  localities. 
As  some  main  works  of  communication  and  irrigation  are 
now  transferred  to  the  Extraordinary  Loan  Fund,  so  some 
minor  roads,  &c.,  may  be  transferred  to  the  local  lioad  Com¬ 
mittees;  but  this  transfer  is  really  not  very  much  on  the  whole. 
The  total  of  the  local  rates  levied  in  the  ditferent  provinces  of 
India  (purely  urban  rates  apart)  seems  to  be  about  two  and  a 
half  or  two  and  three  quarter  millions;  but  of  this  a  large  j)or- 
tion  consists  of  old  payments  for  old  purposes  not  heretofore 
shown  in  the  genei’al  accounts,  and  most  of  the  I’emainder 
is  really  expended  by  local  bodies  for  real  local  improvements. 
Lord  Itipon  appears  now  to  have  made  concessions  in  favour  of 
localities  which  will  (|uite  counterbalance  any  advantage  de¬ 
rived  by  the  Government  from  transfers  to  local  funds  ;  with  one 
exception,  viz.  what  is  called  the  Public  Works  Cess  in  Bengal. 
There  seems  no  more  objection  in  principle  to  a  provincial  cess 
for  provincial  works  than  to  more  local  cesses ;  but  in  this  case 
the  tax  was  imposed  on  zemindars  and  cultivators,  not  so  much 
for  future  benefits  as  to  make  up  losses  on  works  pre¬ 
viously  constructed,  in  regard  to  which  neither  the  people  nor 
the  government  of  the  j)rovlnce  had  any  voice.  It  seems  a 
]>ity  that  any  suspicion  of  breach  of  faith  should  be  incurred 
for  a  comparatively  small  sum. 

A  cha{)ter  of  the  Strachey  volume  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  octroi.  Many  urban  municipalities  liave  striven  to  sub¬ 
stitute  town  duties  for  direct  rates;  and  Sir  .John  Strachey  has 
l)ecn  very  vigilant  in  checking  the  tendency,  which  had  certainly 
in  some  cases  shown  itself,  to  make  the  local  town  duties  on 
goods  entei'ing  the  town  practically  a  tax  on  commerce  in 
transit. 

Looking  over  the  principal  sources  of  Indian  revenue,  our 
view  is  that,  after  all,  Ave  cannot  surely  reckon  on  that  general 
and  lasting  elasticity  which  is  noAV  claimed  for  them.  Not- 
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withstaiuling  recent  increase  and  present  prosperity,  it  ap2)cars 
that  by  hir  the  largest  source  of  income — the  land  revenue — is 
not  really  very  elastic,  and  that  present  conditions  tend  towards 
some  sort  of  j)ermanent  settlement  of  the  State  demand  ;  that 
the  next  largest  source — the  opium  revenue — has  a  decided 
and  serious  2)olitical  element  of  jjrecariousness  in  it ;  that  there 
are  reasons  for  checking  and  reducing  the  excise  and  salt 
revenues;  that  the  customs  revenue  has  been  2)ractically 
almost  abandoned ;  and  that  direct  taxation  is  not  yet  a  success. 
AVhen  we  look  to  expenditure  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  labours 
of  a  succession  of  able  and  careful  men  have  done  most  of  what 
could  be  done  towards  reducing  what  can  be  reduced ;  and  we 
may  well  believe  that  in  the  last  few  years  Sir  John  Strachey’s 
cleverness  .and  care  have  been  exerted  strenuously  and  success¬ 
fully  to  make  up,  as  much  as  possible,  for  that  political  extra¬ 
vagance  of  Lord  Lytton  which  he  unfortunately  countenanced. 
Something  may  be,  and  is  being,  s.aved  in  military  details ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  necessary  improvements  must  cost  money. 
.Vnd  w’C  cannot  forget  that,  after  all,  an  army  of  some  180,000 
men  all  told,  effective  and  non-effective,  is  au  unprecedentedly 
small  force  wdth  which  to  hold  so  great  an  empire  alien  to  us, 
to  maintain  order  among  our  two  hundred  million  subjects,  to 
guard  and  check  the  numerous  forces  of  the  native  States,  and 
to  leave  something  at  our  disposal  in  ease  of  jiossible  extenial 
complications.  It  is  clearly  enough  sliown  that  though  what 
arc  called  ‘  Home  Charges  ’  arc  very  large,  the  cost  of  the 
Home  Administration  is  but  trifling;  and  the  money  wanted  at 
home  is  for  debt  and  guaranteed  interest,  charges  for  the 
European  army,  i)ensions,  and  other  disbursements,  which 
cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  general  questions  of  Indian 
finance,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  debated  whether  money 
to  be  bori'owed  can  ami  ought  to  be  raised  in  India  rather  than 
in  England.  It  is,  then,  we  think,  w'ell  to  take  care  that  we 
do  not  run  from  too  gloomy  a  view  of  Indian  finance  to  one  too 
sanguine.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that,  from  causes  which 
we  have  noticed,  aided  undoubtedly  by  skilful  management. 
Sir  .John  Strachey  has  been  able  to  make  over  the  finances, 
showing,  when  we  exclude  the  Afghan  war,  a  large  jirescnt 
surplus.  And,  before  touching  on  some  other  important  subjects 
dealt  with  in  the  volumes  before  us,  it  may  be  well  here  briefly 
to  examine  Major  Baring’s  mode  of  dealing  with  the  financial 
situation  in  the  jiresent  yeai'.  In  doing  so  w'e  must  bear  in 
mind  both  the  draw’backs  Ave  have  stated  to  very  sanguine  views 
of  financial  elasticity,  and  the  necessity  imposed  on  a  jirudent 
financier  of  doing  something  considerable  in  fair-weather  days 
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of  prosperity  both  to  reduce  the  burdens  incurred  in  adverse 
and  imprudent  days,  and  to  secure  a  reserve  for  the  darker 
days  v.-liicli  must  occasionally  recur  hereafter.  In  this  view 
our  only  doubt  is  -whether  !Major  Baring’s  budget  may  not 
jirove  to  be  what  we  may  call  ‘too  good;  ’  that  is,  whether 
in  giving  great  and  satisfactory  remissions  of  taxation  it  may 
jtossibly  sail  too  near  the  wind  in  res])ectof  financial  prudence. 
Major  Baring  has  been  called  a  bold  man  ;  yet  in  India  that 
epithet  ma\'  perhaps  more  jn-operly  be  applied  to  the  man  who 
puts  on  than  to  him  who  takes  off  taxation.  The  latter  opera¬ 
tion  is  sure  to  be  pi’ctty  loudly'  applauded.  Certainly,  con¬ 
sidering  the  heavy  debt  which  India  has  accumulated,  and 
which  has  hitherto  never  been  jiroviucd  for  bv  any  sinking 
fund  as  in  many  countries,  and  tlie  undisputed  fact  that  she 
has  just  emerged  from  a  series  of  heavv  deficits  caused  by  war, 
it  does  seem  hazardous,  in  the  very  first  year  of  ]u'ace  ])io- 
sperity  and  surplus,  to  give  away  the  whole  of  that  sur|)lus  by' 
remission  of  taxation,  as  has,  in  fact,  been  done— the  forecast 
for  the  coming  year  showing  a  balance  to  the  good  of  only  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million.  It  is  true  that  for  the  first  time  a  real 
])rovision  to  meet  famine  contingencies  is  made.  'I'hc  famine 
fund  is  now  a  reality  and  not  a  sham,  being  charged  against 
the  expenditure  of  the  year,  and  entrusted  to  commissioners 
who  are  to  account  for  it — the  only  fair  way'  of  securing  its 
reality.  Still,  when  the  money  is  not  wanted  to  meet  actual 
famine  in  the  particular  year,  one-half  is  to  be  ex])endcd  on 
juiblic  works  called  ‘  ])rotectIvc ;  ’  that  is,  works  which  are 
expected  to  benefit  tlic  country,  though  not  commcrciallv 
remunerative ;  and  this  must  be  considered  an  addition  to  the 
expenditure  on  jmblic  works — it  is  not  money  saved;  it  is 
only  the  other  half,  or  750,000/.,  which,  when  not  expended,  is 
to  be  made  over  to  the  commissioners  and  apj)lied  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  debt.  To  that  extent,  and  to  that  extent  only,  there 
is  a  real  insurance  against  famine  expenditure  past  and  future. 
AVe  think,  too,  that  there  is  some  fallacy  in  Major  Baring’s 
claiming  a  surj)lus  in  hand  of  a  million  and  a  half  from  the  past 
year  as  a  justification  for  a  narrow  margin  in  years  to  come,  for 
this  sur]»lus  might  more  ])roperly'  have  been  set  against  the 
heavy'  deficits  of  the  previous  years.  Even  the  ipresent  bare 
equilibrium  is  only  maintained  by  the  retention  of  one  tax — 
the  license  tax — which  is  admitted  to  be  so  objectionable  that 
it  cannot  be  retained  in  its  present  form,  and  must  shortly' 
either  be  recast  or  abandoned. 

In  saying,  however,  so  much  by  way  of  caution,  we  have 
said  ail  that  we  have  to  say  of  detraction.  Assuming  that  the 
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reduction  of  taxation  could  be  safely  made,  we  think  that  the 
mode  of  doing  it — the  selection  of  taxes  for  remission  and  the 
dealing  with  them — is  every  way  worthy  of  Lord  Kipon’s 
sterling  honesty,  philanthropy,  and  common  sense,  and  iNIajor 
Baring’s  financial  skill.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  their 
hands  were  in  a  manner  forced  by  circumstances,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  risk  something.  Whether  or  no  the  time  had  ai-rived 
when  the  Indian  finances  fully  admitted  of  the  abolition  of  the 
cotton  duties,  it  could  no  longer  be  said  that  the  measure  was 
absolutely  prevented  by  recurring  deficits,  and  the  action  of 
Lord  Lytton  and  Sir  John  Strachey  in  partially  remitting  the 
duties,  with  the  avowed  object  of  making  it  impossible  to  main¬ 
tain  them,  had  placed  the  present  Government  in  a  dilemma 
from  which  it  was  difficult  to  escape.  The  existing  compi-omise 
had  entirely  fixiled  and  could  not  be  maintained.  Lender  the 
circumstances  it  xvas  practically  impossible  to  go  back  and 
restore  the  duties  in  their  entirety,  and  so  the  only  course  was 
to  give  them  up  without  further  delay.  That  being  so  as 
regards  the  cotton  duties,  the  remaining  Import  duties  could 
not  with  any  advantage  be  maintained.  They  yielded  a  com- 
])aratively  small  sum,  and  were  wisely  al)andoned.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  strange  anomaly  that,  the  import  duties  having  gone, 
there  is  still  a  heavy  export  duty  on  rice  ;  and,  though  there  had 
hitherto  been  little  complaint  of  that  duty,  it  so  happens  that 
just  at  present  there  is  au  extraordinary  glut  of  rice  in  Bengal 
due  to  abundant  harvests,  and  consideralde  reclamations  were 
made  on  the  subject  in  the  Viceroy’s  Council. 

There  were,  however,  otlier  more  urgent  claims.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  felt  that  it  would  not  be  decorous  or  just  that  all  the  re¬ 
mission  of  taxation  should  be  given  in  the  form  which  English 
manufacturers  had  demanded,  and  that  this  must  be  balanced 
by  at  least  an  equal  concession  to  Indian  demands.  In  this 
view  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Viceroy  most  wisely  selected 
the  salt  duties  as  being  the  (piartcr  where  remission  would  be 
most  beneficial,  and  where  it  would  most  reach  the  masses.  It 
had  become  clear  that  the  gre.atly  enhanced  salt  duties  in 
Madras  and  Bombay  had  borne  very  hard  on  the  jicople  of 
those  parts  of  India,  and  had  considerably  dimlnislied  con¬ 
sumption.  The  effect  of  a  certain  reduction  in  Xorthern  India 
hail  tended  to  encourage  the  belief  tliat  a  further  reduction  to 
a  standard  more  nearly  approaching  that  which  had  prevailed 
in  Madras  and  Bombay  before  Lord  Lytton's  time  would  lead 
to  increased  consunqition  and  very  beneficial  effects.  The 
only  point  on  which  there  may  still  be  doubt  is  whether  there 
was  sufficient  reason  for  doing  away  with  a  moderate  excess 
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charge  in  Bengal  proper  which  has  always  hitherto  been  main¬ 
tained.  Certain  it  is  that,  owing  to  the  very  old  standing  of 
the  tax  in  Bengal,  the  non-saline  character  of  the  soil,  and  the 
habits  of  the  people,  a  high  salt  tax  has  always  been  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  more  easily  collected,  and  less  complained  of  there  than 
elsewhere.  Owing  to  the  permanent  settlement,  Bengal  pays 
less  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  in  land  revenue  than  most  jiro- 
vinces,  and  the  machinery  for  direct  taxation  exists  less  than 
in  other  provinces.  While,  then,  as  between  class  and  class, 
we  can  have  no  doubt  that  Lord  liipon’s  firmness  in  resisting 
those  who  w’ould  have  remitted  other  taxes  rather  than  that  on 
salt  was  most  wise,  we  have  some  doubts  whether  as  between 
Bengal  and  other  provinces  there  was  sufficient  reason  for 
abandoning  a  small  comparative  excess  in  Bengal.  The  Bengal 
officers  seem  to  have  been  quite  unanimous  in  thinking  it  un¬ 
necessary.  Here,  too,  however,  there  Avas  an  English  compli¬ 
cation.  It  so  happens  that  most  of  the  salt  used  in  Bengal  is 
noAV  imported  from  England ;  and  though  mere  distance  suf¬ 
fices  to  efface  the  effect  of  a  small  difference  of  duty,  it  is 
evident  that,  just  at  the  point  of  meeting,  this  ditterence  gives 
to  the  salts  of  Northern  India  some  advantage  over  those 
coming  from  Calcutta.  Against  this  advantage  the  Cheshire 
salt  manufacturers  protested,  and  prima  facie  it  Avas  difficult 
to  give  them  an  effective  ansAver.  In  truth,  howcA'er,  besides 
appealing  to  larger  interests,  they  might  have  been  told  that  if 
Ave  look  at  the  tax  as  an  ad  valorem  one  their  salt  is  a  much 
more  valuable  article,  and  the  difference  is  in  their  favour,  not 
against  them.  There  Avas  no  need  to  sacrifice  some  half  a 
million  of  revenue  on  English  grounds.  We  look  Avith  doubt 
too  on  the  declaration  that  the  salt  duty  is  to  be  considered  a 
reserve  tax  Avhich  may  be  increased  at  any  time  Avhen  required. 

If  this  is  to  be  so,  Ave  hope  the  increase  may  be  confined  to 
Bengal ;  no  other  province  avouUI  hear  such  increase  Avithout  : 
serious  dei’angement.  I 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Indian  Government  are  not  - 

yet  prepared  to  decide  on  the  question  of  direct  taxation;  E 

but  it  is  a  most  difficult  question,  and  there  is  great  truth  ; 

in  Major  Baring’s  plea  that  stability  and  finality  in  the  | 

decision  arc  required  more  than  haste.  He  truly  says  that 
nothing  could  be  so  bad  as  the  twenty-three  Acts  dealing 
differently  Avith  the  subject  Avhich  have  been  passed  in  twenty-  j 
tAA’O  years,  and  that,  bad  as  is  the  present  license  tax,  it  is  better 
to  make  no  change  than  to  make  a  change  Avhich  is  not  to 
be  permanent.  The  very  considerable  sum  conceded  to  the 
North-West  Provinces  and  Oude  in  the  form  of  an  assumption 
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by  Government  of  the  cost  of  the  village  and  district  ac¬ 
countants,  hitherto  paid  by  the  landholders  and  cultivators, 
is  not  only  financially  politic  as  a  relief  to  classes  and  i)ro- 
vinces  found  to  be  more  burdened  than  others,  but  is  also  a 
great  administrative  improvement.  Both  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia  we  have  become  more  careful  of  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  small  tillers  of  the  soil ;  and  in  India  so  much  of  the  good 
intended  for  them  by  law  has  been  lost  for  want  of  honest  and 
efficient  record  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  rural 
registrars  of  rights  and  payments  should  be  independent  public 
servants  rather  than  in  any  way  dependent  on  the  landlords. 

Great  interest  must  attach  to  Major  Baring’s  attempt  to 
give  greater  inducements  to  small  native  lenders  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Government  loans.  AVe  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  informed  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  precise  form 
which  he  has  adopted  in  his  ‘  Stock  Notes ;  ’  but  it  has  long 
been  felt  that  there  is  much  demand  among  some  classes  in 
India  for  a  secure  income  as  distinguished  from  high  interest, 
and  that  the  English  system  of  appealing  to  great  capitalists, 
which  has  for  many  years  suj)erseded  the  ‘  ojien  loans  ’  of  the 
days  of  the  Company,  sacrificed  the  chance  of  interesting 
small  people  in  the  loans  as  is  done  so  successfully  in  France. 
An  honest  attempt  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  this  sense  is 
worthy  of  all  praise. 

On  the  whole,  what  we  must  hope  in  regard  to  Major 
Baring’s  budget  is  that  though,  as  he  states  it,  the  margin  is 
almost  dangerously  small,  it  may  turn  out  that  his  estimates 
have  been  very  cautiously  made  ;  that,  as  in  former  years,  the 
result  may  turn  out  more  favourable  than  the  estimate ;  and 
that  there  will  be  some  considerable  margin  for  the  con¬ 
tingencies  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

We  now  ])ass  from  pure  finance  to  some  other  important 
subjects  touched  in  these  volumes.  The  best  and  most  im- 
jiortant  work  of  Sir  ,Iohn  Strachey,  in  Avhich  also  his  brother 
had  a  large  share,  Avas  the  scheme  of  provincial  decentralisa¬ 
tion  which  they  have  consistently  and  successfully  worked 
out  under  several  Viceroys.  That  is  the  most  lasting  monu¬ 
ment  to  their  energy  and  practical  sagacity ;  it  has  really 
crt'ected  an  enormous  change  for  the  better  Avith  little  friction 
and  no  considerable  draAvbacks.  The  Strachey  chapter  on  the 
subject  states  the  matter  modestly,  giving  due  credit  to  those 
Avho  had  gone  before ;  but  in  its  present  sliape  the  measure 
must  ahvays  be  associated  Avith  their  names. 

In  truth,  in  one  shape  or  another,  the  provincial  autonomy 
now  called  decentralisation  has  had  many  vicissitudes.  Under 
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the  original  Indian  constitution,  the  Governor- General  was 
only  a  sort  of  primus  inter  pares,  and  the  presidencies  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  had  their  own  legislative  and  adminis¬ 
trative  systems  subject  to  but  very  partial  control.  In  1834 
there  Avas  instituted  for  the  first  time  a  real  Government  of 
India,  the  local  legislatures  being  abolished,  and  the  attempt 
made  to  centralise  the  administration.  Subsequently  great 
acquisitions  of  territory  were  made  in  Northern  and  Central 
India,  beyond  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  in  various  new  and 
little  accessible  quarters,  and  these  were  not  brought  under 
the  ordinary  legislative  and  administrative  system.  They  Avere 
called  non-regulation ;  that  is,  Avithoiit  regular  laAvs.  But 
in  fact  they  Avcre  governed  by  irregular  laAAS  laid  doAvn  by 
the  local  rulers.  So  far  as  they  Averc  controlled  from  head¬ 
quarters,  they  Avere  subject  to  the  Governor-General  personally 
rather  than  to  the  Government  of  India.  But,  in  practice, 
these  provinces  possessed  themselves  of  a  very  pronounced 
local  autonomy.  Later,  this  non-regulation  poAver  Avas  dis- 
discovered  to  be  inconsistent  Avith  the  constitution  laid  doAvn 
by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  government  of  India.  The 
so-called  non-regulation  provinces  Averc  deprived  of  their 
poAvers  of  local  quasi-legislation  and  subjected  to  strict  bonds. 
Once  more,  in  1861,  there  Avas  relaxation  in  matter  of  legisla¬ 
tion  Avhen  local  legislative  councils  Avcrc  established  for  Bengal 
proper,  Madras,  and  Bombay  Avith  very  extensive  poAvers, 
saving  only  certain  matters  reserved  for  the  general  legisla¬ 
tion  of  India.  A  sort  of  home  rule  Avas  In  fact  given  to  these 
provinces  Avhich  they  Avould  have  continued  to  enjoy  if  their 
liberties  had  not  again  been  much  curtailed  by  a  groAving  and 
aggressive  Legislative  Department  of  the  Government  of  India, 
Avhich  of  late  years,  under  iMr.  Whitley  Stokes,  has  made  sad 
inroads  on  the  province  of  the  local  legislatures.  In  financial 
matters  the  control  of  the  central  Government  became  more 
and  more  rigid  and  centralised,  Avith  an  amount  of  evil  and 
ineonvenience  Avhlch  is  Avell  and  vividly  described  in  the 
Strachey  chapter  on  the  subject.  The  tAvo  brothers  Avere  the 
main  agents  in  the  first  important  measure  of  financial  decen¬ 
tralisation  carried  out  by  Lord  Mayo.  And  after  nursing 
and  tending  the  plant  through  several  reigns.  Sir  John 
Strachey  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  giving  it  a  much  greater 
development  before  leaving  India.  The  result  is  that,  subject 
to  a  certain  reasonable  supervision,  the  local  governments  have 
now  certain  revenues  of  Avhich  they  make  the  most,  and  they 
are  themselves  responsible  for  shaping  their  ex])cnditure 
Avlthln  the  limits  of  their  income  in  the  Avay  they  find  most 
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advantageous  for  the  provinces  under  their  charge.  They 
liave  thus  been  incited  to  managements,  economies,  and  im- 
])rovements,  the  motive  to  which  was  previously  wanting.  The 
local  administrations  have  been  very  greatly  benefited,  while 
the  central  Government  is  no  longer  subject  to  continually 
growing  demands,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  relieved  of 
something  of  its  existing  burdens. 

All  this  having  been  so  sxiccessfully  accomplished  with  so 
much  benefit  to  all  parties,  it  seems  a  j)lty  that  the  Stracheys 
or  one  of  them — 2)erliaps  General  Strachey  in  this  case — with 
that  aggressiveness  on  which  we  have  remai'ked — should  have 
denounced  by  implication  the  folly  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  refusing  sanction  to  what  he  calls  Lord  Lytton’s  wise  and 
beneficent  schemes  for  permitting  the  local  governments  to 
borrow  for  works  of  ])ublic  improvement — to  create  provincial 
public  debts  in  fact.  Their  power  of  borrowing  has,  it  seems, 
been  much  restricted  and  controlled  and  kept  within  very 
narrow  limits.  No  great  system  of  provincial  debts  has  been 
permitted,  and  only  with  special  sanction  have  some  limited 
funds  been  raised  for  local  works.  In  these  over-borrowing 
days,  we  arc  decidedly  inclined  to  think  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  right,  and  that  it  is  well  so  to  restrict  the  power  of 
local  borrowing. 

Famine  is  unhappily  a  subject  which  has  been  but  too 
])rominent  in  India.  Sir  Richard  Temple  touches  on  his 
famine  experiences,  and  two  chapters  of  the  Strachey  volume 
are  devoted  to  that  subject.  Yet  these  hardly  graj)ple  with 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  matter,  dealing  for  the  most 
part  only  with  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question  and  its 
connexion  with  .what  arc  called  ‘  protective  ’  public  works.  In 
truth,  the  subject  is  one  which  does  not  admit  of  an  optimist 
view.  Not  only  has  India  been  afflicted  in  the  last  half  gene¬ 
ration  with  more  frequent  and  severe  famines  than  for  several 
generations  previously  ;  but  there  has  been  an  e.xtreme  diver¬ 
gence  in  the  modes  of  treating  them,  with  a  great  deal  of 
ill  success,  and  an  absence  of  unanimity  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  right  method  for  the  future.  The  commission  ap- 
j)ointed  after  the  last  famine  has  no  doubt  collected  a  mass  of 
information,  and  laid  down  many  most  excellent  j)rinclples  on 
matters  more  or  less  directly  affecting  famine  ;  but  it  was  too 
near  an  event  afflicting  many  reputations,  and  was  constituted 
in  such  a  way  that  it  could  hardly  decide  the  more  immediate 
practical  questions  involved.  Its  report  was  notoriously  a 
compromise  arrived  at  by  omitting  disputable  matter,  so  that. 
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were  another  famine  to  occur,  we  should  still  he  without  an 
authoritative  guide  for  immediate  action  in  some  respects. 

In  the  Orissa  famine  reliance  was  in  the  first  instance  placed 
on  the  doctrine  of  supply  and  demand.  A  let-alone  policy  was 
followed.  It  was  discovered  too  late  that  this  j)rinciple  liad 
entirely  failed,  and  unhappily  that  discovery  was  coincident 
with  a  season  when  Orissa  was  isolated  by  the  monsoon  from 
tratfic  with  the  outer  world.  A  famine  of  the  most  extreme 
severity  and  great  mortality  resulted.  The  matter  was  hardly 
bettered  by  the  energy  of  the  Government  in  sending  some 
months  later,  when  a  new  crop  had  come  in  and  the  famine 
was  over,  great  supplies  of  grain  wlilch  rotted,  and  were 
eventually  sold  by  auction.  In  the  subsequent  Bengal  famine 
of  1873-4  the  failure  of  the  crops  was  in  some  tracts  much 
greater  than  in  Orissa,  and  the  area  afiected  was  very  much 
larger  ;  but  the  country  was  not  so  isolated,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  took  early  action  for  ensuring  a  sufficient  suj)ply  of  food. 
The  princii)les  of  relief  then  followed  were  founded  on  the 
belief  that  the  peojde  of  India,  not  having  beeii  demoralised  by 
any  poor  law,  were  not  too  prone  to  seek  relief,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  rather  apt  to  die  in  their  homes  without  seeking  it. 
Famine,  it  was  considered,  was  a  wholly  exceptional  state  of 
things  in  wduch  relief  migl>t  be  given  in  a  way  not  fitted  for 
dealing  with  ordinary  ])aupcrlsm.  The  attempt  was  made  to 
prevent  all  mortality  by  bringing  I’elicf  to  the  doors  of  the 
people,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  hoped  by  keeping  them 
at  their  homes  to  avoid  disturbance  of  their  agi-icultural  habits 
and  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  next  ci’oj)  as  soon  as  the 
rainfall  permitted.  .Vccordingly  the  test  of  need,  in  the  shape 
of  labour  in  return  for  food,  was  used  with  moderation,  work 
being  as  much  as  possible  offered  within  reach  of  every  man’s 
home.  Great  reliance  was  placed  on  advances  of  grain  to 
responsible  cultivators  who  engaged  to  repay  tlie  value  later  on. 
They  were  thus  enabled  both  to  carry  on  their  cultivation  and 
to  employ  others.  These  plans  seem  in  the  main  to  have  been 
completely  successful.  There  was  fortunately  no  sickness  among 
the  working  gangs  employed  near  their  homes,  the  2)eople 
showed  no  undue  eagerness  to  earn  the  Government  dole,  and  it 
has  iu)t  been  suggested  that  the  effect  has  been  ])crmanently 
demoralising.  As  soon  as  the  rain  fell  they  went  off  to  cultivate 
their  fields  ;  and  eventually  the  advances  were  recovered  in  a 
way  that  had  scarcely  been  hoped  for.  It  seems  certain  that  this 
is  the  only  famine  which  Avas  so  effectively  met  that  there  Avas 
almost  no  loss  of  life.  But,  the  current  of  ojiinlon  then  running 
strong  in  favour  of  liberal  relief,  it  turned  out  that  Sir  Richard 
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Temple  liad  provided  a  siip])ly  of  food  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  actual  need,  looking,  as  he  tells  us,  to  the  ])Ossibllity  of 
another  failure  of  the  periodical  rains ;  and  it  was  said  that  some 
officers  had  shown  some  over-zeal  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
famine  time  in  getting  rid  of  the  grain  which  they  found  on 
their  hands.  Some  fortunes,  too,  were  made  by  the  successful 
transport  of  the  grain  ;  and  altogether  it  happened  that  in  the 
end  detraetors  arose  who  alleged  waste  and  excess  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  relief  operations,  wdiilethe  very  completeness  of  the 
success  made  it  difficult  to  confute  those  who  alleged  that  the 
want  was  greatly  exaggerated.  So  opinion  remained  a  good 
deal  divided.  The  failure  of  crops  in  Bengal  andBehar  shaded 
off  towards  the  boundary  of  the  North- AVest  Province  districts, 
in  which  the  want  Avas  never  very  acute.  But  there,  too,  con¬ 
siderable  relief  Avas  given.  AVhen  Sir  .lohn  Strachey  suc¬ 
ceeded  Sir  William  Alulr  in  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of 
those  ])rovinces  later  in  the  famine  year,  he  conceived  the  vicAV 
that  this  relief  was  an  abuse,  and  soon  succeeded  in  stopping  it, 
for  the  most  part  Avlthout  much  injury  ;  and  he  came  to  hold 
strongly  Avhat  may  be  called  the  severe  vicAV  of  famine  relief, 
bellevlug  in  the  necessity  of  checking  abuse  by  severe  tests. 
AVheu  a  few  years  subsequently  the  great  famine  in  Southern 
India  occurred.  Sir  John  Strachey  Avas  Lord  Lytton’s  most 
influential  adviser,  and  jwactically  he  moulded  the  system  to 
be  adopted  according  to  his  OAvn  vioAvs.  Treating  the  question 
as  one  of  pauperism,  he  insisted  on  Avhat  may  best  be  under¬ 
stood  as  a  rigid  system  of  indoor  relief  as  opposed  to  the  milder 
outdoor  system  adopted  in  Lord  Xorthbrook’s  time.  He  laid 
down  stringent  rules  under  Avhich,  except  in  the  case  of  the  in¬ 
firm,  no  relief  AA'as  to  be  given,  even  in  the  shape  of  labour, 
near  the  homos  of  the  people,  applying  AAdiat  Avas  called  the 
‘  distance  test ;  ’  that  is,  the  reality  of  the  need  Avas  tested  by  re¬ 
quiring  those  Avho  sought  relief  to  go  a  prescribed  long  distance 
from  their  homes,  and  there  to  labour  in  great  gangs  on  large 
public  Avorks,  residing  in  AA'hat  Averc  called  ‘  closed  camps,’ 
Avhich  Averc  in  fact  temporary  poor-houses  Avhere  the  inmates 
Avere  subjected  to  regular  poor-house  discipline.  Of  course 
such  a  system  Avas  in  each  individual  case  far  more  expensive 
than  the  other,  just  as  in  this  counti'y  an  indoor  pauper  costs 
far  more  than  the  dole  Avhich  an  outdoor  pauper  Avill  accept. 
But  it  Avas  hoped  to  save  by  repelling  abuse,  keeping  down  the 
numbers,  and  avoiding  too  indiscriminate  charity.  AVhether 
the  plan  of  a  distance  test  by  Avhich  the  people  Avere  taken 
aAvay  from  their  homes  Avith  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  reverting  to  cultivation  Avas  in  any  degree  one 
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of  tlic  causes  uf  the  prolongation  of  the  fainliic  cannot  be  known  ; 
but  it  is  undoubted  that  the  moasures  adopted  in  this  southern 
fainlue,  though  involving  an  expenditure  far  greater  than  that 
in  Bengal,  were  not  successful  in  jweventing  an  excessive  inor- 
talit\'.  Xo  doubt  repeated  failures  of  rain  caused  the  suffering 
and  disease  to  be  prolonged  beyond  j)revious  experience,  and 
made  this  famine  difficult  to  cope  with  beyond  all  others.  It 
seems  to  have  been  understood  that  there  had  been  some 
neglect  in  Mysore  and  some  laxness  in  ^Madras  which  Sir 
.1.  Strachey’s  measures  were  intended  to  remedy.  But  in 
Bombay,  where  his  system  had  been  from  the  first  adopted,  the 
jniblic  were  led  to  believe  that  it  had  been  highly  successful. 
It  now  turns  nut,  however,  that  even  in  the  Bombay  districts 
the  mortality  must  have  been  very  great.  It  has  generally  been 
very  difficult  to  draw  positive  deductions  from  the  results  of 
Indian  censuses,  because  they  have  only  gradually  approached 
to  accuracy.  The  earlier  censuses  have  always  erred  in  failing 
to  count  all ;  and  when  subsequent  censuses  have  shown  much 
larger  numbers  there  has  been  a  doubt  how  much  is  due  to  in¬ 
crease  of  population  and  how  much  to  greater  completeness  of 
enumeration.  There  has  never  been  any  suspicion  of  over¬ 
counting.  The  detailed  reports  of  the  new  census  have  not 
been  j)ublished,  but  the  siunmaries  which  have  apj)eared  show 
very  distressing  results  in  the  districts  affected  by  the  last 
famine.  Thus : — 


Census  of  1S71. 

Census  of  1881 

Mysore  . 

.  .’iiOo.'),  112 

•1,180,399 

Madras  Districts: — 

liolliiry  . 

1,339,703 

Cuddapah 

1,120,118 

Kurnodl . 

'•11,1:52 

711,557 

North  Arcot  . 

2.(>1;'>,27K 

1,817,501 

Salem 

1, '1(5(5, 0'Jo 

1,599,125 

liomhay  Districts  : — 

Ahmednugger 

.  7715,998 

072,987 

Poona  . 

9(17,235 

737,191 

Shalapore 

71 8,03 1 

472,400 

Kaladji  . 

81(1,037 

047,309 

These  results  seem  to  show  that  the  mortality  due  to  famine 
and  sickness  attending  famine  must  have  been  very  heavy 
indeed.  Looking  to  the  variety  of  practice  and  the  ill-success 
of  some  of  our  best  efforts,  it  appears  extremely  desirable  that 
there  should  be  some  authoritative  settlement  of  the  principles 
on  which  relief  is  to  be  administered  in  case  another  occasion 
should  unhappily  arise. 
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The  Strachey  chapters  on  Famine  are  very  much  devoted 
to  the  public  works  side  of  the  question,  and  the  views  enun¬ 
ciated  on  that  subject  may  be  taken  to  be  ])rimarily  those  of 
(Jeneral  Strachey.  He  has  always  held  extreme  views, 
lie  thinks  that  the  Indian  cultivators  do  not  know  their  own 
interests,  and  es])ecially  that  they  do  not  sufficiently  ap¬ 
preciate  the  use  of  water.  He  strongly  advocated  a  system 
under  which  the  country  was  to  be  covei’ed  with  great 
protective  works,  designed  by  skilful  and  public-spirited  en¬ 
gineers,  esi)ecially  irrigation  canals ;  and  if  the  peojde  failed 
voluntarily  to  buy  the  water  so  as  to  meet  the  cost,  they  Avere 
to  be  compulsorily  assessed  in  sums  sufficient  to  cover  the 
interest  of  the  money  expended  and  the  risk.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  forbade  this  plan.  But  (iencral  Strachey  was  not 
convinced ;  he  still  thinks  there  shoidd  be  scarcely  any  limit 
to  the  borrowing  of  money  for  such  purjwscs,  and  greatly 
laments  the  blindness  of  the  Government  at  home  as  evidenced 
by  the  restrictive  orders  of  successive  Secretaries  of  State 
down  to  the  present  time. 

This,  then,  brings  us  again  to  the  subject  of  public  works. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  cardinal  inconsequence  Avhich 
seems  to  run  through  General  Strachey’s  figures,  in  that  he 
founds  his  very  positive  demonstration  of  the  soundness  of  his 
views  on  the  remunerativeness  of  the  older  rather  than  of  the 
more  recent  Avorks,  running  the  two  together  by  a  change  in 
the  system  of  accounts.  The  success  of  the  older  rallAvays 
has  certainly  been  such  as  to  demonstrate  the  fitness  of  India 
for  railways,  and  to  dissipate  all  the  doubts  AA'hich  Avere  at  one 
time  entertained.  The  most  paying  raihvays  are,  it  happens, 
precisely  those  Avhich  are  in  direct  competition  Avith  the  great¬ 
est  natural  AvaterAvays  in  the  country — the  Eastern  Bengal 
and  East  Indian  lines.  It  may  noAv  safely  be  asserted  that 
Avhere  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  population,  produce,  and 
commerce,  railways  avIU  succeed  in  India.  We  must,  hoAve\'er, 
ahvays  remember  that  the  success  of  groat  lines  in  populous 
districts  does  not  ensure  the  success  of  extensions  and  branches 
in  poorer  territory.  Some  of  the  noAv  lines  promise  Avell ;  but 
some  lines  are  unremunerative  and  not  very  promising.  A 
Avise  discrimination  must  be  exercised  in  regard  to  these  under¬ 
takings. 

The  irrigation  canals  stand  on  a  less  sure  footing.  They 
are  not,  like  railways,  of  general  applicability.  There  are 
great  physical  differences  affecting  them,  the  rainfall  being  in 
some  parts  and  at  some  seasons  enormous,  in  others  almost 
Avholly  Avanting.  Those  Avho  first  took  up  the  subject  have 
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naturally  appropriated  the  best  sites,  and  subsequent  pro¬ 
jectors  are  more  and  more  at  a  disadvantage.  In  the  South 
by  far  the  most  successful  and  paying  works  are  those  in 
Tanjore  made  by  King  Vikramadytya  or  some  other  Hindoo 
monarch  who  flourished  two  thousand  years  ago.  Next  come 
the  works  in  the  deltas  of  the  Godavery  and  Kistna,  the 
success  of  Arthur  Cotton’s  early  days;  while  when  we  get 
into  the  uplands  of  the  Madras  Irrigation  Company’s  works, 
or  the  latitude  of  Orissa,  success  is  more  than  doubtful.  So 
again  in  Xorthei'u  and  Western  India,  the  canal  systems  of  the 
rainless  tracts  on  the  Indus  and  the  dry  districts  of  the  upper 
Jumna,  devised  in  former  days,  arc  a  success  ;  but  of  modern 
canals  the  Ganges  Canal,  undertaken  in  Lord  Dalhousie’s  time, 
is  the  only  one  which  yet  shows  a  moderately  paying  return, 
even  when  credit  is  taken  for  indirect  gains  in  the  shape  of 
land  revenue.  All  the  rest  are  still  in  the  stage  of  experiment ; 
none  have  yet  given  assurance  of  paying  as  commercial  under¬ 
takings,  and  some  are  distinctly  unpaying  concerns.  No 
doubt  there  are  administrative  and  other  tlifficulties  which  may 
in  many  cases  be  overcome ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  there  are 
many  canals  or  projects  which  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  com¬ 
mercially,  and  which  arc  only  justified  as  what  arc  called  ‘  pro- 
‘  tective  works,’  i.e.  to  guard  against  the  contingency  of 
famine. 

In  this  view  it  seems  to  us  that  General  Strachey  should 
not  have  omitted  fairly  to  discuss  the  drawbacks  which  have 
attached  to  some  of  the  canals.  While  those  in  deltaic  tracts 
may  be  judged  by  their  direct  results,  it  is  the  fact  that 
canals  on  the  upper  courses  of  some  of  the  great  rivers  have 
in  several  cases  been  accom])anied  by  an  extreme  unhealthi- 
ncss.  Not  only  has  this  been  the  case  in  the  ill-regulated 
native-aligned  canals  of  the  Upper  Jumna  ;  but  on  the  Ganges 
Canal  great  districts  formerly  among  the  healthiest  in  India 
have  of  late  years  suffered  from  a  most  distressing  fever¬ 
ishness.  Then  the  alleged  deterioration  of  the  soil  from  the 
exudation  of  hurtful  salts  and  the  over-stimulus  of  abundant 
water,  without  manure  to  rci)lace  the  loss  caused  by  over¬ 
cropping,  is  a  subject  not  fully  investigated  and  not  touched  by 
General  Strachey.  On  the  whole  we  may  say  that  these 
public  works  questions  arc  not  so  clear  as  he  seems  to  suppose, 
and  we  may  well  doubt  whether  he  is  right  in  denouncing  the 
restriction  of  his  S2)ending  2>luns  as  an  evil ;  Avhether,  on  the 
contrary,  here  also  caution  in  regard  to  excessive  borrowing  has 
not  been  well  i)laced. 

Although  we  have  had  much  occasion  to  criticise,  we 
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cannot  close  this  review  without  again  acknowledging  the 
eminent  services  Avhich  both  the  Stracheys,  the  authors  of  this 
volume,  have  rendered  to  the  State  during  an  unusually  long 
career.  They  are  both  men  of  remarkable  ability  and  great 
energy ;  and  coming,  as  they  say,  of  a  family  which  has  for 
generations  devoted  itself  to  India,  they  have  given  their  lives 
to  that  country,  and  laboured  with  no  stint  or  sparing  of 
themselves,  in  health  and  out  of  health,  at  all  times  and  seasons. 
We  can  only  regret  that  with  all  Sir  John  Strachey’s  great 
ability  and  clearness  of  pei'ception,  he  should  seem  to  have 
sometimes  been  content,  in  consideration  of  getting  his  own 
way  in  some  things,  to  lead  a  Viceroy  the  way  he  wanted  to  go. 
AVe  cannot  but  think  his  thick  and  thin  support  of  Lord 
Lytton,  in  his  frontier  policy  and  in  some  other  respects,  a  sort 
of  prostitution  of  the  talents  of  both  brothers.  Still,  after  all, 
their  action  has  redeemed  that  reigu  from  barrenness ;  with  all 
its  mistakes  and  blemishes  the  Stracheys  did  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  effect  much  in  that  time.  The  present  Viceroy,  Lord 
Ripon,  is  not  only,  so  far  as  we  can  at  this  distance  yet  judge, 
showing  an  admirable  character  and  conduct,  and  carrying  on 
the  Indian  administration  with  singular  tact,  prudence,  and 
success ;  but  he  is  especially  fortunate  in  the  hapj)y  contrast 
of  his  quiet  and  unostentatious  common  sense  and  thorough 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  masses,  Avith  the  rashness  and, 
if  Ave  may  so  call  it,  tinsclness  of  his  predecessor’s  career.  He 
has  so  far  been  surprisingly  successful  in  his  measures  for 
withdraAval  from  the  unhappy  complications  beyond  the  fron¬ 
tier,  and  has  restored  India  to  peace  and  prosperity.  Acting 
on  the  strong  popular  sympathies  of  his  life,  he  is  effectively 
aiding  and  supporting  measures  for  the  protection  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  long-suffering  ryots ;  and  he  is  not  only 
developing  and  extending  the  system  of  provincial  autonomy 
Avhich  the  f8tracheys  have  so  Avell  fostered,  but  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  Avisely-conceived  measures  for  Avhat  may  be  called 
a  neAv  departure  in  the  same  direction ;  that  is,  the  further 
development  of  self-governing  institutions  on  a  smaller  scale 
in  the  localities  under  the  various  governments.  lie  seems  to 
have  realised  the  truth  that  real  self-government  is  to  be  most 
effectively  attained  by  reviving  and  promoting  those  local 
institutions  on  a  small  scale  Avhich  are  indigenous  to  the 
country,  and  seeking,  by  developing  and  aggregating  them,  to 
lead  the  i)eople  to  higher  phases  of  self-government.  Appre¬ 
ciating  the  fact  that  for  us,  foreigners  and  aliens,  the  task  of 
governing  these  great  populations  in  all  details  is  far  too  much, 
and  that  the  mere  employment  of  native  agency  under  a  ceu- 
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tralised  Government  does  not  suffice  to  remedy  all  evils,  he 
seeks  to  obtain  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves 
by  leading  them  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  Most  of  the 
local  governments  have  accepted  his  suggestions  in  a  frank 
and  liberal  spirit.  AVe  trust  this  recent  movement  is  the 
beginning  of  a  great  new  development. 

So  far,  and  ju’obably  for  a  long  time  to  come,  there  can,  we 
think,  be  no  question  that  all  that  can  be  successfully  done  in 
this  direction  is  an  unmlxed  good.  Jlut  it  must  be  admitted 
that  if  self-governing  institutions  should  be  hu'gely  developed 
on  a  greater  scale,  the  question  may  some  day  arise  whether 
the  need  for  our  aid  is  not  diminishing,  and  whether  we  must 
not  shape  our  plans  in  view  to  the  possible  eventual  coming  of 
the  day  when  we  shall  not  be  wanted  at  all.  It  is  yet  too 
early  to  face  this  question ;  but  in  conclusion  we  may  touch 
very  briefly  on  the  views  of  our  authors  regarding  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  lirltish  rule  to  India. 

Although  we  have  described  Sir  K.  Temple  as  genera  lly 
optimistic,  he  is  in  this  matter  cautious,  and  balances  two  sides 
of  the  question.  In  his  opening  chapter  he  dwells  on  the 
benefits  derived  by  the  natives  from  the  protection  and  peace 
which  we  have  given  them ;  from  police,  law  and  justice  a  settled 
land  system,  free  trade  and  freedom  from  Internal  customs 
and  exactions,  education,  and  public  works.  He  thinks  that 
many  classes  have  been  largely  advantaged  by  our  rule,  and 
says  that  the  personal  loyalty  of  native  princes  and  feudatories 
has  been  recently  stimulated.  He  treads  on  doid)tful  ground 
when  he  speaks  of  the  success  of  Christian  missions  and  Pro¬ 
testant  converts  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

On  the  other  hand  he  admits  the  existence  of  a  good  many 
evils  and  drawbacks.  The  victims  of  famine  are  still,  he  says, 
counted  by  millions,  still  more  the  victims  of  disease  and 
epidemics ;  for  the  sanitary  state  of  the  country  generally  is 
not  good.  Agriculture  is  backward  and  unimproved.  Many 
of  the  lower  classes  have  comj)aratively  little  benefited  by  our 
rule,  and  are  still  badly  nourished.  Education  has  hardly 
penetrated  to  the  masses.  The  educated  classes  in  our  own 
territories  are  not  always  so  content  as  they  might  be,  and  the 
native  press  is  pretty  often  hostile  if  not  disloyal.  He  truly 
enough  sums  up  by  saying  that  the  result  of  it  all  is  ‘  a  strange 
‘  mixture  of  good  and  evil ;  ’  that  is  a  pretty  safe  statement. 
In  his  last  (•hapter  he  tries  to  analyse  this  good  and  evil  more 
exactly  and  particularly — with  a  sort  of  scientific  accuracy,  in 
fact.  And,  though  most  of  his  statements  are  on  the  whole 
iust  and  true,  it  must  be  a<lmitted  that  he  sometimes  becomes 
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a  little  enigmatical  and  obscure.  Still  lie  leaves  the  general 
impression  that  while  there  is  good  and  had,  the  good  pre¬ 
ponderates.  The  Strachcys  seem  to  have  little  of  doubts  and 
misgivings ;  they  may  admit  that  there  is  still  much  to  do ; 
but  they  seem  clear  that,  in  recent  times  at  any  rate,  our  rule 
has  been  an  unmitigated  good,  especially  from  a  material  point 
of  view.  They  dwell  with  much  emphasis  on  the  result  of  our 
great  public  works,  the  enormous  improvement  of  communi¬ 
cations,  the  great  works  of  irrigation  and  other  undertakings ; 
they  claim  especial  success  in  the  matter  of  sanitation  and 
the  improved  condition  of  our  towns,  barracks,  and  jails. 
Then  they  advert  to  laws  codified,  courts  of  justice  revolu¬ 
tionised,  schools  and  hospitals  sjiread  over  the  country,  and 
municipal  govenimcut  introduced  into  towns.  As  the  result 
of  freeing  trade  from  restrictions  and  imposts,  they  show  the 
immense  increase  in  the  volume  of  exports  and  imports.  Alto¬ 
gether  they  are  satisfied  that  the  country  is  prospering  in 
the  highest  degree.  The  improvement  and  advance  effected 
in  recent  years  is,  they  say,  such  that  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
in  any  country  in  the  world.  Thei’c  is  in  all  this  much  ground  for 
a  just  pride.  Yet  we  might  point  to  some  drawbacks,  as  does 
Sir  Richard  Temple.  Some  of  the  illustrations  of  success  are 
not  very  fortunate.  Take  one  of  Sir  John  Strachey’s  favourite 
subjects — sanitation.  In  his  introductory  chapter  he  twice 
dwells  on  the  immense  improvement  in  the  health  of  jails. 
Formerly  there  were,  he  says,  few  jails  in  which  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment  did  not  carry  with  it  a  serious  probability  of 
death ;  now  things  are  entirely  changed.  The  improvement 
in  the  health  of  the  prisoners  is,  he  asserts,  most  remarkable. 
Yet  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  Lord  Ilartington  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  figures  showing  that  during  the 
last  year  or  two  there  has  been  shocking  mortality  in  the 
jails  of  some  of  our  greatest  ])rovinces.  It  is  still  matter 
of  great  doubt  whether  our  improved  modern  jails  are  more 
healthy  than  the  old  semi-native  jails  of  half  a  century  ago. 
Again,  Sir  ,Iohn  Strachey  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  horrors 
of  Calcutta  twenty  years  ago  and  its  improved  condition  now. 
It  is  true  that  Calcutta  Avas  in  such  a  state  that  no  one  owjht 
to  have  lived.  That  many  Eui’opeans  did  manage  to  live  and 
even  to  grow  fat,  is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  insanita¬ 
tion.  Now  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  all  the 
machinery  of  sanitation,  yet  we  hear  of  a  development  of 
civilised  typhoid  Avhich  Avas  almost  unknown  before.  And  it 
bas  not  yet  been  made  clear  by  figures  that  in  practice 
C'alcutta  really  is  very  much  more  healthy  than  it  Avas  tAAcnty 
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years  ajTO.  The  new  census  shows  that  the  population  has 
rather  diminished  than  increased  in  the  last  ten  years — a  fact 
quite  unexplained.  However,  exceptions  a])art,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Sir  John  Strachey  may  fairly  claim  most  of  the 
improvements  on  which  he  dwells ;  but  he  hardly  sufficiently 
takes  into  account  the  considerations  contra  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  after  all,  we  can  net  little  beyond 
the  conclusion  at  which  Lord  Lawrence  arrived  after  an 
enquiry  into  the  comparative  advantages  of  British  and  native 
rule,  that,  setting  one  thing  against  another  all  round,  the 
natives  really  are  on  the  whole  the  better  for  British  rule 
sua  si  hona  norint ;  but  then  they  do  not  always  know  it.  The 
more  educated  among  them  are  apt  to  forget  the  evils  from 
which  we  have  delivered  them,  and  to  see  largely  those  things 
which  we  deny  them.  The  masses  are  creatures  of  habit ; 
they  are  a])t  to  conform  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live,  and  the  longer  our  rule  lasts  the  better  they  endure  it. 
There  may  be  doubts  about  the  success  of  our  justice  and  onr 
sanitation  ;  question  whether,  in  conceding  property  in  land  and 
limiting  the  land  revenue,  we  have  always  benefited  to  the 
full  the  actual  cultivators  who  form  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
India — too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  we  have  failed  to  give 
the  people  as  much  local  self-government  as  they  had  before. 
All  these  things  we  honestly  endeavour  to  ciu'e ;  and  we  may 
Avell  hope  that,  by  perseverance  and  search  after  the  truth,  we 
may  much  amend  what  is  amiss.  The  aspirations  of  those  to 
whom  we  have  given  a  European  education  and  English  ideas 
arc  more  difficidt  to  deal  with ;  no  doubt  they  will  aspire  more 
and  more.  Quick  and  clever  they  certainly  are ;  but  a  good 
d(‘al  of  the  backbone  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  generally  wanting. 
They  must  have  some  patience ;  the  day  may  come  when  they 
may  be  fitted  to  lead  their  countrymen  to  independence,  but  it 
is  not  yet.* 


*  The  text  of  the  very  important  liesolution  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  of  M.'iy  18,  1882,  on  the  snl)ject  of  the  extension  of  local 
government,  reaches  us  as  we  close  this  article.  It  seems  to  us  to  he 
excellent  in  spirit,  and  couched  in  most  jiulicious  terms,  and  we  regard 
it  as  a  step  to  the  recognition  and  revival  of  the  local  institutions  and 
village  communities  which  were  indigenous  to  the  country. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Discours  jtrononces  dans  la  Seance  Puhlique 
tenue  jfar  V  Academic  Jr  anqaise  jpour  la  reception  de  JSI,  Taine, 
le  \o  Janvier  1880. 

2.  Discours  prononces  da7is  la  Seance  Puhliqtie  tenue  par  V Aca- 
demie  franqaise  pour  la  reception  de  M.  Pasteur,  le  27  arril 
1882. 

3.  Etudes  et  Glanures  pour  faire  suite  a  THistoire  de  la 
langue  franqaise.  Par  E.  Littue,  de  I'lnstitut.  Paris  : 
1880. 

4.  Dictiounaire  de  la  luntjue  franqaise  contenant :  1°  Pour  la 
nomenclature :  Tons  les  mots  qui  se  trourent  dans  le  dic- 
tionnaire  de  V  Academic  franqaise  et  tons  les  termes  usuels  des 
sciences,  des  arts,  des  metiers  et  de  la  vie  pratique.  2°  Pour 
la  prammairc :  La  proiioneiation  de  chaque  mot  figuree  et, 
quand  il  y  a  lieu,  discutee ;  texamen  des  locutions,  des 
idiotismes,  des  exceptions  et,  en  certains  cas,  de  V ortlwg raphe 
actuclle,  avec  des  remarques  critiques  sur  les  dijficultes  et  les 
irregidarites  de  la  langue.  3“  Pour  la  signification  des 
mots :  Les  definitions ;  les  diverses  deceptions  rangees  dans 
leur  ordre  logique,  avec  de  nomhreux  excmples  tires  des  aiiteurs 
classiques  et  autres  ;  les  synonymes  principalement  cvnsideres 
dans  leurs  relations  avec  les  definitions.  4“  Pour  la  partie 
historique :  line  eollection  de  phrases  appartenant  aux 
anciens  ecrivains  depuis  les  premiers  temps  de  la  langue 
franqaise  jusqu'mi  seizieme  siecle,  et  disposers  dans  I'ordre 
ehronologiqtie  a  la  suite  des  mots  auxquels  elles  se  rapportent. 
5"  Pour  V etymologic :  La  determination,  ou  du  mains  la 
discussion,  tie  rorigine  de  chaque  mot  etahlie  par  la  com- 
jiaraisim  des  memes  formes  dans  le  J'ranqais,  duns  les  patois 
et  dans  I'espagnol,  I'italien  et  le  provenqal  ou  langue  d'oe.  Par 
E.  Littre,  de  r.Vcademie  franqaise.  Quatre  Tomes  4to. 
Paris:  1874. 

^piiE  names  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
are  those  of  four  of  the  most  illustrious  representatives  of 
the  intellect  of  France  in  the  present  age.  M.  Littre,  whose 
recent  death  the  Academy  and  the  world  of  letters  have  to 
de])lore,  takes  rank  amongst  the  greatest  masters  of  language  ; 
M.  Dumas  still  pursues  his  valuable  researches  in  chemical 
science,  and  he  combines  with  them  an  eloquence  and  elegance 
in  literary  composition  not  unworthy  of  his  scientific  renown ; 
AI.  Pasteur  has  carried  to  their  furthest  limit  the  investigations 
of  physiology,  and  has  rendered  incal‘'ulable  services  to  man- 
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kind  by  tracing  to  tlioir  sources  tlie  germs  of  life  and  of  the 
diseases  which  affect  life ;  i\I.  Taine  must  be  placed  amongst 
the  best  Freneh  writers  left  to  us  since  the  extinction  of  the 
great  historians,  critics,  and  orators  of  the  last  generation.  By 
a  fortunate  accident  three  of  these  eminent  persons  were  called 
upon  to  take  part  on  two  memorable  occasions  beneath  the 
dome  devoted  to  the  public  sittings  of  the  French  Institute. 
That  building,  dedicated  to  letters,  to  science,  to  art,  and  to 
criticism,  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  refuge  and  asylum  of  the 
genius  and  culture  of  F ranee.  It  has  resounded  for  two 
centuries  to  the  voices  of  the  gi'eat  leaders  of  thought  and 
eloquenee  of  former  generations ;  it  still  collects  within  its  walls 
Avhatever  is  best  and  noblest  in  French  society.  This  institu¬ 
tion  alone  survives  the  great  cataclysm  which  has  swept  away 
thrones,  and  cliurches,  and  orders,  and  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  The  National  Institute,  and  especially  the  oldest  branch 
of  it,  the  French  Academy,  still  pursues  its  calm  and  dignified 
course,  unshaken  by  des]>otism,  by  sedition,  by  popular  tumults, 
by  the  violence  of  war,  or  by  the  scourge  of  revolution.  Even 
during  the  siege  of  Baris  we  believe  that  its  sittings  were 
scarcely  interrupted.  Beneath  the  customary  forms  of  academic 
compliments,  which  are  in  themselves  idle  ceremonies,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  in  its  proceedings  the  language  of  earnest 
thought  and  warm  feeling ;  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show  that  the  great  conflict  of  the  age  between  faith  and 
scienee,  between  the  intellect  and  the  senses,  between  spirit¬ 
ualism  and  materialism,  between  mind  and  matter,  between 
the  finite  and  the  infinite,  was  the  real  subject  of  the  dis¬ 
courses  delivered  on  the  occasions  to  which  we  now  j)articularly 
refer. 

But  there  was  in  this  encounter  a  peculiar  contrast.  !M.  Littre, 
to  whose  memory  the  s])ccch  of  M.  Pasteur  was  devoted, 
was  himself  a  Comtist;  his  philosojfliy  was  entirely  negative; 
he  denied  everything  which  could  not  be  brought  within  the 
evidence  of  the  senses.  These  Agnostic  opinions  were  stre¬ 
nuously  assailed  by  the  eminent  man  of  science,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  relate  the  touching  history  of  his  life.  ^I.  Taine,  who 
had  been  elected  to  the  Academy  two  years  before  in  the  i)lace 
of  M.  de  Lomenic,  disclaimed  all  adherence  to  Comtism,  and 
si)oke  with  very  little  respect  of  its  founder,  but  his  language 
was  not  less  sceptical ;  it  was  a  distant  echo  of  the  philosojfliy 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  destroyed  all  beliefs  and 
jilautcd  nothing  in  their  jflace;  it  Avas  an  avow'al  of  the  sujire- 
macy  of  matter  over  mind,  which  is  characteristic  of  all  his 
own  wiltings.  To  him  M.  Dumas  replied  Avilh  great  force 
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and  point.  The  great  cliemist  told  him  that  all  the  researches 
of  the  present  generation  into  the  secrets  of  the  material  crea¬ 
tion  indicated  the  existence  of  ])owers  infinitely  beyond  it, 
and  that  the  utmost  advance  in  scientific  knowledge  only 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  an  incalculable  horizon.  The 
discourse  in  answer  to  M.  Pasteur  was  delivered  by  !M.  Renan, 
but  it  proved  to  be  a  feeble  and  disjointed  efibrt  of  French 
incredulity,  without  its  wit.  So  that  the  cause  of  scepticism 
and  negation  was  on  these  occasions  ui)held  by  the  men  of 
letters,  enquirers  into  the  origin  of  language  and  the  jdionomena 
of  history,  whilst  the  cause  of  belief  in  an  infinite  and  super¬ 
natural  power  was  defended  by  the  men  of  science,  whose  lives 
have  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  natural  Avorhl  and  to 
demonstration  by  the  ex])erience  of  the  senses.  The  contrast 
was  striking,  and  wc  think  our  readers  may  follow  it  with 
interest. 

Rut  before  we  jiroceed  to  that  part  of  our  subject,  we  must 
j)ausc  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect,  unhaj)i)lly  too  long  delayed, 
to  the  memory  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  eminent  persons. 
There  are  other  experimentalists,  there  are  many  historians, 
but  INI.  Little  stands  alone  as  the  gi-eatest  of  lexicographers, 
and  the  literary  work  accomjilished  by  his  almost  unassisted 
labour  w’as  literally  stupendous.  We  can  use  no  other  term. 
The  character  of  the  great  Dictionary  of  the  French  language, 
to  which  he  devoted  thirty  years  of  unremitting  toil,  is  best 
described  by  the  elaborate  title-])age  which  we  have  transcribed 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  mere  material  bulk  of  the 
work,  which  was  ])ublished  in  four  thick  quarto  volumes,  is 
astonishing.  The  mannscript  (without  the  sujiplement)  covered 
415,()36  pages.  The  proof  sheets  were  2,242.  If  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  had  been  set  up  in  a  single  column  of  type,  it  would 
have  extended  over  37,32.1  metres,  or  about  twenty-seven 
miles.  The  work  was  first  projected  in  1841,  when  M.  Littre 
had  ah’eady  passed  the  fortieth  year  of  his  life ;  it  was  not  till 
1846  that  the  contract  was  signed  with  M.  Ilachette,  whose 
liberal  siqqiort  Avas  Indispensable  to  the  author.  From  that 
time  forth  the  collection  of  authorities  and  materials,  and  the 
art  of  classification,  Avhich  was  the  result  of  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  (some  of  them  being  abortive),  occupied  about  thirteen 
years.  Several  jiersons  were  enq>loyed  to  read  and  extract, 
Avith  a  precise  reference,  piissages  from  the  Avhole  body  of  the 
French  classical  Avrltcrs  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth 
century ;  to  Avhich  jM.  Littre  added,  from  his  accurate  knoAv- 
ledge  of  the  old  French  chronicles  and  poets,  a  multitude  of 
curious  archaic  examples  from  the  thirteenth  century  down- 
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wards.  The  arrangement  of  this  enormous  mass  of  materials 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  done  by  M.  Littre  himself.  The 
work  of  printing  began  in  September  1859,  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  July  1872.  Every  proof  passed  under  the  eyes  of 
four  careful  correctors,  besides  tlie  i)rinter’s  reader,  and  the 
final  revision  of  the  author.  It  took  about  two  months  to 
carry  a  sheet  through  the  press.  In  the  course  of  this  vast 
operation  292  quarto  pages  of  three  columns  each  Avere  added 
to  the  pi'oofs.  Twice  the  composition  and  execution  of  the 
Avork  Avere  interrupted  by  a  revolution  and  a  Avar;  but,  by 
assiduous  efforts,  M.  Littre  always  kept  ahead  of  his  com¬ 
positors  and  correctors.  We  must  leave  him  to  relate  in  his 
OAvn  AAords  hoAV  this  AA'as  effected.  The  volume  entitled 
‘  Glanures  ’  contains  a  paper,  Avritten  in  the  last  hours  of  his 
life,  entitled  ‘  Comment  j’ai  fait  mon  Dictionnaire,’  Avhich  tells 
the  AA’onderful  story  of  his  literary  existence. 

‘  My  rule  of  life  included  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  so  as  to  bestow  the  least  jxjssible  amount  of  time  on  the  current 
calls  of  existence.  I  contriA'^ed,  by  SJicriticing  every  superHuous  indul¬ 
gence,  to  have  the  luxury  of  a  dwelling  in  the  country  and  another  in 
toAvn.  My  country  abode  Avas  at  Menil-le-lioi,  near  Paris,  a  small 
old  cottage  Avith  near  an  acre  of  productive  garden,  Avhich  dupibus 
7nensas  oueruhat  memptis,  as  it  did  to  the  old  man  in  the  Georgies. 
There  I  Avas  master  of  my  time.  I  rose  at  eight  ;  very  late,  you  Avill 
say,  for  so  busy  a  man.  Wait  an  instant.  Whilst  they  put  my  bed¬ 
room  in  order,  Avhich  Avas  also  my  study,  I  Avent  doAvnstairs  Avith  some 
Avork  in  hand.  It  Avas  thus,  for  example,  that  I  composed  the  preface 
of  the  Dictionary.  I  had  learned  from  Chancellor  d’Aguessejiu  the 
value  of  unoccupied  minutes.  At  nine  I  set  to  Avork  to  correct  proofs 
until  the  hour  of  our  midday  meal.  At  one  I  resumed  AVork,  and 
Avrote  my  papers  for  the  Journal  des  Savants,  to  Avhich  I  Avas  from 
1855  a  regular  contributor.  From  three  to  six  I  Avent  on  Avith  the 
Dictionary.  At  si.x  punctually  wc;  dined,  Avhich  took  about  an  hour. 
They  Siiy  it  is  unAvholesome  to  Avork  directly  after  dinner,  but  I  have 
never  found  it  so.  It  is  .so  much  time  Avon  from  the  exigencies  of  the 
body.  Starting  again  at  seven  in  the  evening,  I  .stuck  to  the  Dic¬ 
tionary.  My  first  stage  took  me  to  midnight,  Avhen  my  Avife  and 
daughter  (Avho  Avere  my  assistants)  retired.  I  then  Avorked  on  till 
tliree  in  the  morning,  by  Avhich  time  my  daily  busk  Avas  usually  com¬ 
pleted.  If  it  Avas  not  I  worked  on  later,  and  more  than  once,  in  the 
long  days  of  summer,  I  have  j)Ut  out  my  lamp  and  continued  to  Avork 
by  the  light  of  the  coming  daAvn.  lIoAvever,  at  three  in  the  morning  I 
geni.'rally  laid  doAvn  my  pen,  and  put  my  papers  in  order  for  the 
iblloAving  day — that  day  Avhich  had  already  begun.  Habit  and  regu¬ 
larity  had  oxtinguish(fd  all  excitement  in  my  work.  1  fell  asleep  as 
easily  as  a  iiiiin  of  leisure  does ;  and  Avoke  at  eight,  as  men  of  leisure 
do.  lint  these  vigils  Averc  not  Avithout  their  charm.  A  nightingale 
had  built  lier  nest  in  a  little  row  of  limes  that  crosses  the  garden,  and 
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slie  filled  the  silence  of  the  night  and  of  the  country  with  her  limpid 
and  tuneful  notes.  Oh,  Virgil !  how  could  you,  who  wrote  the 
Georgies,  describe  as  a  mournful  dirge,  miserahile  carmen,  those  glorious 
strains  ?  ’ 

AVe  have  never  heard  of  another  example  of  severe  labour 
of  the  brain  carried  on  systematically  for  seventeen  or  eighteen 
hours  a  day  for  so  many  years.  But  ]M.  Littre,  who  Avas  him¬ 
self  a  great  medieal  authority,  is  of  opinion  that  it  did  him  no 
harm,  lie  was  past  forty  when  he  began  this  Avork;  he  aams 
fifty-nine  Avhen  he  began  to  print  the  Dictionary;  he  Avas 
seventy-tAvo  Avhen  he  completed  it ;  and  he  lived  to  be  near 
eighty.  To  these  details  Ave  Avill  only  add  that  he  abstained 
from  every  kind  of  luxury  and  indulgence,  excejit  a  liolidaA'  of 
one  month  in  the  year,  spent  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  lie 
lived  on  the  smallest  pittance  on  Avhicli  life  could  be  suppf>rted. 
Ilachette  alloAvcd  him  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  but  half  of 
this  sum  Avent  to  his  Avife  and  daughter.  lie  had  previously 
saved  40.000  fr.,  but  that  Avas  lost  in  the  BeA'olution  of  1848. 
The  ])ublisher’s  advances  to  the  author  amounted  to  no  more 
than  40,000  fr.,  a  sum  Avhich  Avas  eventually  repaid  out  of  the 
j)rofits  of  the  sale.  But  until  the  completion  of  the  Avork  the 
sale  Avas  small,  and  these  thirty  years  of  unexampled  labour 
Avere  at  the  time  Avholly  unproductive.  Happily  ^I.  Littre”s 
life  was  sufficiently  prolonged  for  him  to  Avitness  the  trium¬ 
phant  success  of  his  great  undertaking.  It  brought  affluence 
to  his  declining  years  ;  it  placed  him  on  the  seats  of  the  French 
Academy ;  it  has  given  him  fame  far  beyond  his  modest 
aspirations  and  his  simple  tastes.  We  have  been  informed 
that  50,000  copies  of  the  Dictionary  have  been  sold ;  if  this  is 
the  fact,  it  is  Avithout  a  parallel  for  a  publication  of  this  price 
and  magnitude. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  Avithln  our  present  limits,  and  Avlth 
the  task  we  have  uoav  before  us, to  attempt  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  great  Avork.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  conception 
Avas  as  original  as  the  execution  is  marvellous.  The  French 
language  has  been  spoken  and  Avritten  for  700  years;  like  all 
languages  it  has  undergone  vast  transformations  in  that  period; 
like  all  living  languages  it  is  still  undergoing  a  process  of 
])ei‘pctual  evolution.  The  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  is  the 
standard  of  the  accepted  and  existing  language  of  France; 
it  excludes  archaisms,  it  condemns  neologisms,  it  gives  no 
references  or  derivations.  M.  Littre’s  design  is  far  broader 
and  nioi-e  vast  ;  it  is  based  on  the  historical  groAvth  of  the 
language,  and  it  Includes  the  history  of  every  AA’ord  in  the 
language  from  its  first  occurrence,  its  etymology,  and  its 
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various  meanings,  down  to  its  modern  use.  The  period  of 
■what  is  termed  contemporary  or  classical  French  dates  from 
^lalherbe,  a  little  more  than  200  years  hack  ;  hut,  with  few 
exceptions  of  recent  date,  evei’y  word  has  a  tradition  of  cen¬ 
turies  behind  it.  Thus,  each  ai-ticle  in  M.  Littre’s  Dictionary 
includes,  first,  the  word  ;  then  its  pronunciation ;  then  the 
conjugation  of  the  verbs,  if  irregular;  then  the  definition  of 
the  various  meanings  of  each  word,  illustrated  hy  quotations 
from  the  host  authors  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  all  tcxtually  referred  to  so  that  they  eau 
he  found ;  and  these  meanings  are  scientifically  arranged, 
always  proceeding  from  the  inoi’C  simple  and  concrete  to  the 
more  abstract  and  metaphorical.  This  classification  of  mean¬ 
ings  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  work,  because  it  is 
executed  Avith  an  extraordinary  amount  of  philosophical  dis¬ 
crimination.  Take,  for  example,  the  Avord  Nature:  jM.  Littre 
dissects  and  iinravels  it  into  tAventy-cight  shades  cf  meaning, 
and  each  of  these  is  verified  by  ai)])ropriate  quotations  and 
authorities.  Such  an  article  takes  tlie  reader  into  the  depths 
of  philosophical  speculation ;  in  tracing  the  history  of  a  Avord 
he  folloAvs  the  history  of  thought.  The  verb  passer  runs  to 
no  less  than  sixty-six  meanings,  many  of  them  amusing,  pro¬ 
verbial,  anecdotical.  The  Avord  fairr  in  French  represents 
the  tAA’o  English  verbs  to  make  and  to  da.  It  consequently 
covers  an  immense  field  of  action.  ]\I.  Littre  defines  it  as  the 
Avord  ‘  qui  denote  toute  espece  d’  operation  qni  donne  etre  on 
‘  forme.’  lie  traces  it  through  eighty-tAvo  shades  of  meaning, 
and  the  article  he  dcAOtes  to  it  is  an  essay  of  no  less  than 
eight  quarto  ])ages.  Hence  this  Dictionary  becomes  attrac¬ 
tive  and  even  fascinating.  Like  Forcellini’s  Lexicon,  AA’hich 
it  most  resembles,  there  is  scarcely  a  ])assagc  or  marked 
expression  in  the  French  classics  Avhich  is  not  cited  in  it ;  but 
Forcellini  and  Diicange  AA’cre  dealing  Avith  dead  or  cxjnring 
languages ;  M.  Littre  had  to  force  his  Avay  through  the  Label 
of  modern  literature  and  society. 

We  now  j)ass  from  the  book  to  the  man.  Avhosc  life  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the  Avork  to  Avhich  he  devoted  it, 
and  here  avc  shall  avail  oiirselves  of  the  guidance  of  ^1.  Pasteur 
in  his  tliscoiirsc.  Emile  Littre  Avas  born  in  Paris,  February  1, 
1801.  His  father  Avas  an  artilleryman  of  the  first  Ke|)ublic, 
Avho  had  adopted  AvIth  passion,  both  in  jxditics  and  religion,  the 
stern  theories  of  the  Kevolution  of  175)1,  and  defended  them  in 
the  patriotic  army.  He  transmitted  these  o])inions  to  his  son, 
Avho  inherited  the  same  austerity  of  principles,  tem])ered, 
lioAvevcr,  hy  great  natural  benevolence.  His  mother  Avas  a 
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woman  of  the  same  energetic  stamp,  though  uneducated. 
JSainte-Iienve  described  her  as  ‘  a  Homan  matron.’  The  lad 
was  educated  at  the  Lycee  LouU-le-Gi*and,  his  father  having 
a  small  appointment  in  the  office  of  Inland  Revenue  in  Paris. 
The  elder  Littre  learned  Greek,  and  even  began  Sanscrit,  to 
assist  in  the  education  of  his  son.  On  leaving  college  the 
young  man  acted  for  a  time  as  secretary  to  M.  Dam ;  but  he 
desired  to  follow  the  medical  profession,  and  had  all  but  com- 
jdeted  his  hospital  training,  when  his  father  died,  leaving  him 
too  poor  to  take  his  degree  and  to  enter  upon  practice. 
Accordingly  he  never  did  practise  medicine,  except  gratuitously 
amongst  the  poor  of  his  village.  Yet  such  was  the  medical 
reputation  he  acquired  by  his  subsequent  writings,  that,  as  we 
have  been  informed,  he  was  ultimately  elected  a  member  of 
the  Medical  Council  of  Paris.  At  this  early  stage  of  his  life, 
in  1831,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  humble  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  teacher  of  foreign  languages  and  mathematics,  and  a 
translator  of  articles  for  the  National  newsp:q)er,  which  made 
him  acquainted  with  .lArmand  Carrel.  Meanwhile  his  mind, 
conscious  of  its  strength,  yet  modest  to  excess,  formed  vast 
and  varied  projects,  which  he  hesitated  to  execute.  Such  was 
the  mastery  he  had  already  acquired  over  the  sourees  of  the 
Fi'ench  language,  that  he  amused  himself  by  translating  a  book 
of  the  ‘Iliad’  into  French  verse  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  also  translated  the  elder  Pliny,  and  in  1834  plunged  into 
a  greater  work,  a  translation  and  edition  of  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates,  for  which  his  medical  studies  had  prepared  him. 
Iiuleed,  he  continued  to  write  on  medical  subjects,  in  which  he 
always  took  the  strongest  interest.  ‘  Though  I  have  studied 
‘  medicine,’  he  said,  ‘  without  having  made  any  ])ractical  use 
‘  of  it,  I  would  not  exchange  for  anything  else  this  fraction  of 
‘  knowledge  which  I  have  aetjuired  by  persistent  labour.’ 

The  use  he  did  make  of  it  was  to  watch  over  the  health  of 
his  village,  for  to  a  rigorous  austerity  of  life  he  united  the 
utmost  tenderness  of  heart,  and  although  he  wandered  far  from 
all  theological  belief,  his  life  was  one  constant  example  of  self- 
denial,  of  consideration  for  others,  and  of  what  might  be  called 
the  religion  of  duty.  No  monk  ever  lived  on  simpler  fare  or 
in  a  humbler  abode.  That  cottage  still  remains  in  the  state  in 
which  he  left  it,  and  over  the  table,  as  a  visible  symbol  of  reve¬ 
rence  and  toleration,  hangs  a  picture  of  our  Saviour.  W e  have 
already  related  in  his  own  language  the  extraordinary  1  abour 
in  which  his  days  and  nights  were  spent  over  the  Dictionary. 
Yet  his  door  was  never  closed  against  the  visit  of  a  friend;  he 
continued  to  take  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  branch  ot  the 
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Institute  to  which  he  belonged;  and  yielding  to  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  widow  of  Auguste  Comte,  he  consented  to 
write,  in  addition  to  his  other  work,  a  biography  of  that 
personage. 

Born  and  educated  upon  the  devastated  soil  of  the  French 
devolution,  Littre  had  entered  upon  life  without  religious 
oi)inions  ;  indeed,  like  the  elder  Mill,  his  father  had  deliberately 
withheld  them  from  him.  But  at  the  age  of  forty  he  read  the 
‘  .System  of  I’osltlve  Philosophy  ’  by  Auguste  Comte,  and  he 
thus  described  the  impression  he  received  from  it : — 

‘  This  l)Ook  subjugated  me.  A  conflict  arose  in  my  mind  between 
my  old  and  my  new  opinions;  the  latter  triumphed.  1  became  a 
disciple  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  and  I  have  remained  so.  For  the 
last  twenty  years  I  have  been  an  adept  of  this  j.hilosophy.  The  confi¬ 
dence  I  feel  in  it  has  never  been  shaken.  Kmj'loyed  on  very  different 
subjects — hi.'^tor}^  language,  physiology,  medicine,  erudition — I  have 
consUintly  used  it  as  a  sort  of  tool  which  traces  for  me  the  features,  the 
origin,  and  the  conclusion  of  each  cjuestion.  It  suflices  for  everything; 
it  never  deceives  me  :  it  always  enlightens  me.’ 

This  is  the  best  testimony'  ever  borne  to  the  value  of  IM. 
Comte's  jthllosojdiy ;  and  it  is  borne  by  an  eminent  man,  and 
that  man  a  Frenchman.  M.  Comte  has  had  but  little  honour 
in  his  own  country ;  he  was  detested,  de.spiscd,  and  to  some 
extent  persecuted  in  France  while  he  was  alive  ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  M.  Littre,  we  have  never  heard  that  he  has 
obtained  any  eminent  disciple  amongst  his  own  countrymen. 

From  England,  on  the  contrary',  he  received  solid  jwoofs  of 
sympathy'  and  intere.st,  for  he  lived  on  an  English  annuity ; 
and  since  his  death  his  Avorks  have  been  earefully  translated 
and  his  o])inions  adojded  by  some  of  the  young  and  active 
minds  of  the  [)resent  times.  The  French  even  deny  him  the 
merit  of  originality,  and  rej)udiate  his  .system,  probablv  because 
they  know  more  of  the  man  than  we  do.  But  we  shall  leave 
M.  J’asteur  to  di.seu.«s  it. 

*  The  fundamenUil  principle  of  Augu.sto  Comte  is  to  set  .aside  all 
meUipliysical  entjuiry  into  first  and  final  causes,  to  reduce  all  ideas  and 
all  tbwrics  to  fact,  .and  to  re-'-trict  the  character  of  cortiiinty  to  exjteri- 
mcntal  demon.sl ration.  lli.s  sy.stcni  includes  a  classification  of  the 
sciences,  and  a  j.retended  law  of  history  e.\pres.scd  by  the  a.sacrtion 
that  the  conceptiems  of  the  human  mind  pass  successively  thianigh 
thn-e  states — the  theadogical,  the  metiij.hysical,  and  the  scientific  or 
positive. 

‘ -M.  J.ittre  was  full  of  praises  of  this  system  and  of  its  author.  In 
lii.s  eyes  Auguste  Comte  was  a  man  dcstineal  to  hold  a  gre.at  pl.ace  in 
postcjity,  and  the  positive  philosophy  was  one  of  tho.se  products  of  a 
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century  or  more  which  change  the  level  of  human  thought.  If  he  had 
been  asked  what  he  esteemed  most  in  the  laborious  efforts  of  his  life, 
Littre  would  doubtless  have  replied  that  it  was  his  sincere  and  perse¬ 
vering  apostolate  of  positivism.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  most 
learned  of  men  deluded  as  to  their  own  chief  merits.  I  confess,  there¬ 
fore,  that  I  have  formed  an  estimate  of  the  work  of  Auguste  Comte 
differing  widely  from  that  of  M.  Littre.  The  causes  of  this  divergence 
arc  the  result  of  the  very  nature  of  the  enquiries  which  occupied  his 
life  and  of  those  which  have  exclusively  occupied  mine. 

‘  The  labours  of  M.  Littrd  were  directed  to  researches  in  historj', 
language,  and  scientific  and  literar}’  erudition.  The  subject  of  these 
studies  lies  entirely  in  faeJs  belonging  to  the  past,  to  which  nothing 
can  be  added,  from  which  nothing  can  be  subtracted.  The  method  of 
observation  to  be  followed  in  them  can  seldom  lead  to  strict  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Scientific  experiment,  on  the  contrary,  admits  no  others. 

‘  The  experimentalist  in  the  conquest  of  nature  is  continually  opposed 
to  facts  not  yet  manifest,  and  which  exist  in  the  potential  rudiments  of 
natural  laws.  The  unknown,  within  the  limits  of  the  possible,  and 
not  of  the  past,  is  his  domain  ;  and  to  explore  it  he  employs  that  mar¬ 
vellous  experimental  method,  of  which  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  not 
that  it  suffices  for  all  things,  but  that  it  rarely  deceives  those  who  use 
it  aright.  The  mistake  of  Auguste  Coiiite  and  M.  Littre  was  to  con¬ 
found  this  method  with  the  simple  method  of  observation.  Unused  to 
experimental  philosophy,  they  use  the  word  ‘“experience”  in  its  ordi¬ 
nary  signification,  which  is  by  no  means  its  meaning  in  scientific 
language.  The  daily  tasks  of  the  man  of  science  lead  him  to  seek  the 
idea  of  progress  in  an  idea  of  invention.  I  find  no  invention  in  Posi¬ 
tivism.  The  mere  gradation  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  sciences  have  no  claim  to  the  title.’ 

jM.  Littre  fouiul  a  certain  repose  of  miinl  in  the  absolute 
denial  by  the  Positivists  of  all  inetaphvsical  truth.  He  was, 
in  fact,  what  is  now  called  an  ^Vgnostic.  Without  denying  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  dismissed 
them  from  his  thoughts,  as  subjects  incapable  of  scientific 
demonstration.  To  this  M.  Pasteur  replies: — 

‘  As  for  myself,  holding  that  the  words  “‘progress’’  and  “*  invention  ” 
are  .'synonymous,  I  ask  by  what  new  philosophical  or  scientific  discovery 
the  sold  of  man  can  be  torn  from  these  lofty  themes.  They  seem  to 
me  to  be  eternal,  because  the  mystery  that  enfolds  the  Universe,  from 
which  they  emanate,  is  itself  eternal.  .  .  . 

‘  Positivism  errs  in  more  points  than  in  its  mistaken  metlu'd.  The 
threail  of  its  argument,  though  apparently  close  enough,  has  in  it  a 
vast  fault,  Avhieh  the  sagacity  of  M.  Littre  might  have  detcctcil.  He 
freciuently  nmarks,  in  speaking  of  positivism  from  the  practical  point 
of  view,  “  1  call  piisilivisin,”  he  says,  “  all  that  is  done  by  society  to 
“  jiromotc  social  organisatit'ii  on  a  scientific  basis,  which  is  the  positive 
“  concejition  of  the  world.”  I  accept  this  definition  if  it  be  rigorously 
aj>plied ;  but  the  great  and  manifest  fault  of  the  system  is  that  it  omits 
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from  the  positive  conception  of  tlio  woikl  the  most  important  of  posi¬ 
tive  ideas — that  of  the  Infinite. 

‘  Beyond  this  starry  firmament  wliat  is  there  ?  More  skies  and  stars. 
And  heyond  these  ?  The  liuman  mind,  iinpeiled  by  an  irresistible 
power,  will  never  cease  to  ask  it.self,  what  lies  beyond  I  Time  and 
space  arrest  it  not.  At  the  furthest  point  attained  is  a  finite  boundary, 
enlarged  from  what  preceded  it;  no  sooner  is  it  reached  than  the  im¬ 
placable  (juestion  returns,  returns  for  over  in  the  curio.sity  of  man.  It 
is  vain  to  s-peak  of  space,  of  time,  of  size  unlimited.  Those  words  pass 
the  human  understanding.  But  he  who  proclaims  the  e.xistence  of  the 
Infinite — and  no  man  can  escape  from  it — comprehends  in  that  as.ser- 
tion  more  of  the  Supernatural  than  there  is  in  all  the  miracles  of  all 
religions ;  lor  the  conception  of  the  Infinite  has  the  twofold  characters 
that  it  is  irresistible  and  incomprehensil)le.  We  prostrate  ourselves 
before  the  thought,  which  mtisters  all  the  fiiculties  ofthe  understjinding, 
and  threatens  tlie  sj)rings  of  inti-llectnid  life,  like  the  sublime  madness 
of  Pascal.  Yet  this  positive  and  primordial  conception  is  gratuitously 
set  aside  by  Positivism,  with  all  its  con.se([uonce3  on  the  life  of  human 
society. 

‘  Tlie  conception  of  the  Infinite  in  cretition  is  everywhere  irresistibly 
manifest.  It  places  the  Supernatural  in  every  human  heart.  The  idea 
of  God  is  a  form  of  the  ide.ii  of  the  Infinite.  As  long  as  the  mystery 
of  the  Infinite  weighs  upon  the  mind  of  lUiin,  temples  will  be  raised  to 
it,  be  the  object  of  adonition  Brahma,  Allah,  Jehoviih,  or  Jesus,  Meta¬ 
physics  are  but  the  stmly  of  this  commanding  notion  of  the  Infinite. 
The  siiine  ideal  conception  is  the  faculty  which,  in  presence  of  beauty, 
suggests  the  j)erlection  of  beauty.  Science  and  the  true  passion  for  dis¬ 
covery  are  the  effects  of  th:it  intense  desire  to  know,  which  is  inspired 
by  the  mystery  of  the  Universe.  And  what  is  the  true  source  of 
human  dignity,  of  liberty,  of  modern  democracy,  but  the  conception  of 
an  Infinite  Power,  before  which  all  men  ai’S  efpial  ?  “  There  must  be,” 
says  -M.  Littn',  “  some  sj)iritual  bond  of  humanity,  without  which 
society  would  lapse  into  isolated  families  or  hordes,  and  be  no  real 
“  society  at  all.”  This  sj)iritu.il  bond,  which  he  placed  in  a  sort  of 
subordin.ate  religion  of  humanity,  can  only  consist  in  the  lolly  concep¬ 
tion  ofthe  Infinite,  because  the  spiritual  bond  must  be  one  with  the 
mystery  of  the  world.’ 

The  gcniu.s  of  M.  Littrc  was  essentially  analytical.  In  that 
.spirit  he  deli'rhted  to  trace  the  uses  of  words  :ind  language  to 
their  roots  and  filaments;  and  he  performed  that  task  with 
consummate  ability,  liut  we  discover  in  his  writings  no  jtower 
of  constructive  reasoning,  ( )n  the  contrary,  he  Avas  apt  to 
mistake  mere  reveries  and  phantasms  for  the  laws  that  govern 
society  and  the  human  mind.  Thus  in  18.10  he  announced 
‘  that  peace  for  the  next  five-and-twenty  years  was  foreseen  by 
‘sociology,  and,  indeed,  that  j)eaco  Avas  to  last  throughout  the 
‘  present  period  of  transition,  at  the  end  of  Avhich  a  republican 
‘  confederation  Avould  unite  the  Avest  of  Europe  and  put  an  end 
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*  to  armed  conflicts.’  Tn  1878  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
all  his  forecasts  were  mere  delusions.  In  the  interval  four 
wai’s  had  broken  out,  and  the  great  monarchies  of  Germany 
and  Italy  had  consolidated  their  power  at  the  expense  of 
France.  AVe  have  a  ])rofound  respect  for  jNI.  Littrc  as  a 
philologist,  but  he  certainly  was  not  a  politician  nor  a  philoso¬ 
pher.  Tliat  new-fangled  term  ‘  Sociology’  covers  a  multitude 
of  false  speculations  and  puerile  blunders. 

AI.  Taine  is  not  a  disciple  of  Auguste  Comte,  and  he  pro¬ 
fesses  no  great  respect  for  that  positive  philosopher.  lie  is 
rather  a  follower  of  Condillac  and  the  sceptics  of  the  last 
century  ;  and,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  reviewing 
his  works,  he  attributes,  like  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  a  sovereign 
power  to  matter  over  mind,  and  to  external  circumstances 
over  the  formation  of  individual  and  national  character.  AVe 
liave  not  forgotten  his  caricature  of  Englisli  literature,  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  carnivorous  tastes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  He 
judges  of  the  genius  t)f  a  nation  by  its  diet  and  its  climate. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  own  reception  at  the  Academy  in 
January  1880,  AI.  Taine  delivered  an  vhxje  of  his  predecessor, 
M.  de  Lomenie,  which  is  really  a  masterpiece,  unexception¬ 
able  in  taste  and  style.  Xo  one  has  drawn  a  more  faithful  and 
graceful  picture  of  the  French  society  of  the  last  generation, 
such  as  gathered  round  Aladame  RLA*ainier  at  the  Abbaye- 
aux-Bois.  But  these  things  have  passed  away.  AI.  Dumas, 
the  eminent  chemist,  in  his  reply  to  the  new  academician, 
touched  on  the  vagaries  of  a  more  recent  period,  and  did  not 
leave  AI.  Taine’s  materialist  philosophy  unnoticed. 

lie  told  him  that 

*  the  fanatics  of  the  naturalist  school,  upsetting  langnage  and  placing 
the  physical  above  the  moral  side  of  things,  contend  that  to  judge  of  a 
man’s  work  yon  must  trace  his  innermost  life,  ascertain  whether  he 
was  born  on  a  calcareous  or  a  granite  soil,  learn  whether  his  ancestors 
and  himself  h;ivo  drunk  wine,  cider,  or  beer,  or  eaten  moat,  lish,  or 
vegetables — n.ay.  you  must  penetrate  the  meanest  det;iils  of  his  exist¬ 
ence,  and  descend  from  the  lieights  of  criticism  ami  from  a  sidontitic 
system  to  the  gratilication  of  a  paltry  curiosity.’ 

This  sarcasm  was  not  ill-directed  to  its  mark,  but  AI.  Dumas 
went  on :  — 

‘  The  physician  and  the  naturalist  may  teach  what  is  physical  in 
man,  that  his  nerves  are  sometimes  instruments  of  pain,  and  that  his 
liody  is  but  dust.  That  is  their  business,  lint  philosophy  and  elo¬ 
quence  .should  cast  their  mantle  of  purple  and  of  gold  over  t'.rc  b.iser 
aspects  of  lif(‘.  It  is  their  business  to  strengthen  the  heart  of  man  and 
raise  his  .soul  to  immortality.  That  is  what  you  tell  us  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  Teunvson,  the  greatest  poet  of  his  time,  if  not  of  his  country, 
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whom  some  of  his  admirers  place  above  Byron  and  not  far  below 
Shakespeare.’ 

And  the  old  man  eloquent  Avcnt  on : — 

‘  The  philosophy  of  nature  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  events 
of  the  last  eentiiry.  The  schools  of  Greece  thought  they  had  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  elements  of  all  things ;  the  Koman  poets,  in  turn,  regarded 
themselves  as  the  interpreters  of  creation ;  Diderot  and  his  rivals 
boasted  that  they  possessed  the  universe.  But  the  discoveries  of 
science  in  our  own  age  prove  that  none  but  the  ignorant  can  suppose 
that  the  whole  book  of  wisdom  has  been  revealed  to  us.  The  source 
of  life  and  its  essence  are  unknown  to  us.  We  have  not  seized  that 
mysterious  link  which  connects  the  body  with  the  mind,  and  constitutes 
the  unity  of  individual  man.  We  have  no  riglit  to  treat  m.an  as  an 
abstract  being,  to  disdain  his  history,  or  to  attribute  to  science  an 
influence  over  the  direction  of  the  moral  axis  of  the  world,  which  its 
progress  does  not  justify. 

‘  We  have,  it  is  true,  conquered  the  earth,  measured  the  track  of  the 
planets,  calculated  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  analy.sed  the  stars, 
resolved  the  nebula;,  and  followed  the  eccentric  course  of  comets ;  but 
beyond  those  stars,  ■whose  light  is  centuries  in  reaching  us,  there  ai-e 
other  oi-bs  whose  rays  are  hist  in  space ;  and  further,  further  still, 
beyond  all  limits  and  all  comi)utation,  are  suns  which  we  shall 
not  behold,  and  inninnerable  Avorlds  hidden  from  our  eyes.  After  two 
thousand  years  of  effort,  if  we  reach  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  uni- 
A  erse,  Avhich  is  but  a  point  in  the  immensity  of  sjiace,  Ave  ari'  arrested 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Infinite,  of  Avhich  Ave  knoAV  nothing.  “The 
“  nature  of  man,  his  present  and  future  existence,  are  mysteries  im- 
“  penetrable  to  the  greatest  genius,  as  aa’cII  as  to  the  rest  of  mankind,” 
said  d’Alembert,  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  “  What  Ave  knoAV  is  but 
“  little,”  said  Laplace  on  his  death-bed.  Those  Avere  the  last  Avords  of 
the  illustrious  rival  of  NcAvton.  Let  them  also  be  mine.’ 

The  lofty  idealism  of  these  sjieakcrs  repudiated  alike  the 
Comtism  of  M.  Littre,  the  materialism  of  M.  Taine,  and  the 
destructive  criticism  of  IM.  Kenan.  It  is  no  less  opposed  to 
that  miscalled  philosojihy  of  the  senses  Avhich  has  found  of  late 
years  so  many  able  advocates  amongst  the  men  of  science  and 
the  younger  thinkers  of  England.  The  perceptions  of  the 
senses  are  undoubtedly  the  only  guides  Ave  possess  to  a  knoAV'- 
ledge  of  the  material  Avorld,  and  the  inferences  drawn  from 
them  by  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  are  the  legitimate 
conquests  of  physical  science.  But  they  entirely  fail  to 
explain  the  liigher  functions  of  the  intellect,  Avhich  are  the 
domain  of  metaphysics ;  still  less  do  Ave  derive  from  the  senses 
the  moral  laws  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  charity,  of  conscience  ; 
and  least  of  all  that  conception  of  the  supernatural  and  the 
infinite  Avhich  it  is  the  glory  of  man  to  trace  in  nature  and 
in  the  emotions  of  the  soul.  Man  alone,  said  Goethe,  is  a 
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religious  animal ;  and  those  who  would  degrade  his  nature  to 
that  of  the  brutes,  begin  by  extinguishing  in  him  the  sense 
of  religion. 

These  are,  in  other  words,  the  sentiments  expressed  by  ^I. 
Dumas  and  INI.  Pasteur.  And  who  arc  they  who  hold  this 
language?  The  one  is  a  chemist,  conversant  with  all  the 
known  properties  of  natural  bodies  and  the  marvellous 
combinations  of  the  atomic  theory  which  reduces  them  all  to  a 
few  primitive  elements.  The  other  is  a  physiologist  Avho  has 
refuted  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  established 
on  a  solid  basis  that  life  alone  can  impart  life.  They  have 
both  travelled  as  far  on  the  road  of  natural  science  as  it  will 
take  them ;  they  have  even  enlarged  the  bounds  of  physical 
knowledge.  But  arrived  at  that  term  of  man’s  labour,  they 
acknowledge  that  an  infinite  horizon  of  thought,  of  action,  of 
forces,  and  of  power  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  sensuous  observa¬ 
tion.  He  studies  Nature  w’ith  a  careless  eye  and  a  benighted 
mind,  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  supernatural  lies  in  it 
and  above  it.  For  when  all  is  said  that  science  can  teach,  and 
all  is  done  that  skill  can  achieve  to  cultivate  the  earth  and 
bring  forth  its  fruits,  one  gift  remains  without  which  every¬ 
thing  else  were  vain — that  gift  which  the  Supreme  Creator 
has  reserved  absolutely  to  Ilimself — that  gift  which  man  and 
every  living  creature  can  take  away,  but  can  never  restore — 
that  gift  Avithout  Avhich  this  earth  would  be  no  more  than  the 
cinder  of  a  planet — the  mystery  and  the  miracle  of  Life. 
Life  is  everywhere,  Avithout  life  nothing  Avould  exist  at  all : 
matter  Avould  be  the  caput  mortuum  of  the  universe.  AVith 
the  diffusion  of  life,  creation  begins ;  and  of  that  act  all  but  a 
supernatural  ])OAver  is  incapable.  The  seed  of  cummin  you 
commit  to  the  earth  includes  it ;  the  single  grain  of  Avheat 
shoots  up,  not  only  to  reproduce  itself,  but  to  multiply  its  ears 
a  hundredf\)ld  and  in  successive  generations,  millions  upon 
millions  of  times,  and  to  nourish  a  Avorld  ;  the  acorn  carries  in 
its  little  cup  a  thousand  years  of  vitality ;  the  midge  and  the 
buttei’fly  that  sport  for  a  day  upon  the  rushes  and  the  blossoms 
enjoy  it ;  the  laborious  earth-Avorm  that  builds  up  the  fertile 
soil  of  our  fields  and  gaixlens  has  it ;  it  ascends  through  all  the 
scale  of  existence  until  it  arrives  at  Alan,  a  being  capable  of 
conceiving  Infinite  PoAver  and  hopes  of  an  everlasting  future. 
Yet  Avho  shall  say  Avhat  Life  is?  AVhat  is  the  value  of  a 
system  of  philosophy  Avhich  denies  or  discards  the  only 
rational  solution  of  the  very  first  problem  and  condition  of  our 
oAvn  existence  ? 
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These  linos  were  already  In  type  when  we  received  from 
Paris  the  discourses  delivered  at  the  French  Academy  on 
another  similar  occasion,  the  reception  of  M.  Cherbuliez  as 
the  successor  of  M.  Dufaure,  Avhich  took  place  on  jNIay  25  in 
the  present  year.  M.  Cherbuliez  is  well  known  to  all  Europe 
as  a  novelist,  and  (under  the  name  of  Valbert)  as  an  acute  and 
impartial  critic  of  political  events.  Horn  in  Geneva,  the  son 
of  an  excellent  pastor  and  professor  of  that  city,  he  has 
resumed  his  French  nationality  after  an  interval  of  two  cen¬ 
turies,  under  a  provision  of  the  law  of  F ranee  which  recofrnises 
the  nationality  of  the  descendants  of  all  Frenchmen  exiled  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions,  at  however  remote  a  period. 
The  descendants  of  the  victims  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  may  now,  if  they  ])lease,  resume  the  character  of 
French  citizens.  INI.  Cherbuliez  has  done  so,  and  the  French 
Academy,  with  genuine  liberality,  has  oi)ened  its  doors  to  him 
and  placed  him  in  the  chair  of  a  man  illustrious  for  his  integrity 
and  his  eloquence,  the  late  M.  Dufaure.  It  therefore  de¬ 
volved  on  M.  Cherbuliez  to  retrace  the  character  and  career 
of  his  ])redecessor.  M.  Dufaure  was  no  unworthy  colleague 
of  the  eminent  men  to  whom  this  article  is  devoted.  He  was, 
like  them,  one  of  those  Frenchmen  cast  as  it  were  in  bronze, 
who  pr(‘sent  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  volatile  character 
commonly  attributed  to  the  whole  nation.  But  !M.  Cherbuliez 
remarks  that  ‘  if  the  gaiety  of  the  F rench  is  the  needle  that 
‘  carries  the  thread,  a  grave  Frenchman  is  the  gravest  of  men. 
‘  Such  were  the  Doctrinaires,  such  the  Jansenists,  such  the 
‘  Huguenots,  such  the  great  shade  of  LTIdpitah’  jM.  Dufaure 
was  of  that  mould — not  a  politician  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word,  not  quite  a  statesman,  great  as  an  orator  and  advocate, 
but  above  all  things  a  patriot  and  a  man  of  inflexible  truth  and 
honour,  who  accepted  and  ])erformed  every  task  imposed  on 
him  by  duty,  without  the  least  tinge  of  vanity  or  even  of  am¬ 
bition.  It  is  good  in  an  age  when  such  characters  arc  but  too 
rai’C,  and  in  a  country  wberc  such  men  have  ceased  to  ride,  to 
fix  our  eyes  on  the  examples  of  the  past;  and  we  shall  conclude 
these  observations  by  transcribing  a  jiagc  from  the  just  tribute 
paid  to  the  memory  of  M.  Dufaure. 

‘  lie  was  no  doubt  one  of  tlie  personages  of  our  own  time,  but  he 
belonged,  as  it  were  at  once,  to  two  ages.  Ilis  political  principles  were 
our  own  ;  but  his  character,  his  habits,  and  the  turn  of  his  mind 
resembled  those  of  a  Parliamentarian  before  ’89  :  he  might  have  been 
the  last  survivor  of  that  old  bourf/euisie  of  Prance,  which  is  a  thing  of 
tlie  j)ast.  Let  us  not  allow  Prance  to  be  calumniated  by  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  a  constitutional  spirit  is  an  e.xotic  in  this  land,  brought  from 
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across  the  Channel.  Long  before  the  Revolution,  there  were  here  men 
who  passed  their  lives  in  defending  law  against  caprice  and  against 
rapine,  strict  in  theii  notions  of  procedure,  resolute  in  defence  of  their 
own  rights,  and  not  less  careful  of  the  rights  of  others,  which  is  the 
touchstone  of  freedom.  Lngland  never  gave  birth  to  better  men. 
These  Parliamentarians,  these  hnunjeois  of  old,  had  their  faults,  which 
might  well  be  pardoned.  !5Iodest  as  well  as  proud,  they  combined  with 
a  love  of  restraint  and  a  habit  of  close  enquiry,  a  prudent  circumspec¬ 
tion,  a  conscientious  and  learned  hesitation,  which  stopped  them  on  the 
brink  of  innovations.  They  did  not  subject  everything  to  discussion ; 
they  had  no  longing  for  the  forbidden  fruit.  No  doubt  it  is  good  and 
necessary  that  there  .should  be  in  the  world  th.at  intrepid  curiosity,  that 
bold  imagination,  those  daring  explorers  of  the  unknown,  who  are  not 
daunted  by  the  lassitude  of  •effort,  nor  by  the  height  or  the  depth  of 
the  paths  before  them.  Rut  it  is  also  well  that  there  should  be  minds 
temperate  and  discreet,  caring  less  for  theories  than  for  rcsidts,  faith¬ 
fully  attached  to  moderate  opinions,  which  are  after  all  the  most 
profitable  in  the  government  of  society,  since  it  may  well  be  that 
common-place  is  the  foundation  of  social  life.  These  men  of  a  well- 
balanced  intelligence  and  regular  habits  never  aimed  at  extremes. 
They  sought  to  reconcile  opposites,  and  were  less  afraid  of  an  incon¬ 
sistency  than  of  an  exaggeration.  They  defended  civil  liberty  against 
the  Church,  and  they  defended  their  own  faith  against  unbelievers. 
Religion  was  in  their  eyes  the  salutary  discipline  of  conscience,  which 
they  felt  to  be  needful  for  themselves  and  for  others. 

‘  j\r.  Dufaure  w.as  of  this  race  and  lineage,  lie  might  have  found  his 
prototype  in  this  or  the  other  of  the  mode.st  men,  not  unfamiliar  with 
true  greatness,  who  have  figured  amongst  the  most  useful  artificers  ol 
our  history'.  Like  them  he  was  always  the  zealous  champion  ol 
modeiation.  Like  them  he  had  a  passionate  love  of  Ol  der,  of  rule,  a 
detestation  of  exaggerated  opinions  and  a  dread  of  adventures.  Like 
them  he  held  a  tranquil  and  rational  faith,  alike  averse  to  bigotry,  to 
jietty  observances,  to  pious  intrigues  and  intolerance,  as  he  was  to  the 
precipices  of  metaphysics;  he  remained  faithful  to  those  religious  sen¬ 
timents  which,  he  said,  onght  “  to  dwell  in  the  recesses  of  the’  heart, 
“  and  not  be  lavished  in  the  sight  of  common  day.”  Yet  he  did  not  fear, 
in  one  of  his  last  and  finest  speeches,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  great 
memory  of  the  defender  of  Galas.  Such  was  M.  Dufaure  in  his  life¬ 
time,  and  in  the  hour  of  death.’ 

The  last  of  the  great  constitutional  orators  anti  statesmen  of 
France,  in  this  century,  could  hardly'  be  described  in  more 
judicious  and  approitriatc  language. 
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-VuT.  V. —  The  Red  Book  of  Menteitk.  Jiy  WlLLlA>r  Fuaseu. 

(Privately  Printed.)  Two  volumes.  4to.  Edinburgh:  1880. 

fT'iiESE  two  volumes,  although  professing  only  genealogical 
importance,  and  compiled  for  the  information  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family,  are  of  singular  historical  value,  and  contain 
many  elements  of  romance.  They  consist  of  the  records  of  an 
old  ancestral  Scottish  title,  descending  through  many  centuries, 
and  at  last  disappearing.  Tlie  vicissitudes  which  befell  its 
successive  holders,  the  strange  and  ])icturesque  adventures 
which  marked  the  course  of  some  of  them,  and  the  strong  light 
M’hich  these  domestic  annals  throw  on  contemporaneous  public 
events,  render  this  work  of  IVJr.  Fraser  a  very  remarkable 
contribution  to  the  story  of  the  times  over  whicli  it  extends. 
There  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  a  collection  of 
original  letters,  charters,  and  other  public  documents  Invaluable 
to  the  antiquary,  and  of  great  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

This  important  work  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  industiy  of 
^Ir.  Fraser,  and  to  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Stirling  IIome-Drummond  of  Blair  Drummond.  One  j)ortion 
of  tlie  documents  which  it  contains  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  who  inherited  ‘  twa  hundreth  wrettis  of  the 
‘  earldom  of  Menteitli  ’on  the  death  of  the  last  carl ;  the  other 
])ortion  is  preserved  at  Gartmorc,  ^Ir.  Graham  of  Gartmore 
being  a  claimant  of  the  earldom.  This  book  is  in  fact  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  splendid  series  of  histories  of  the  great  Scottish 
houses  of  Ilerrles,  Lennox,  Biicclcuch,  Kcir,  Pollock,  and 
Fraser,  most  of  which  have  been  reviewed  in  previous  numbers 
of  this  Journal,  and  it  is  certainly  inferior  to  none  of  them  in 
historical  Interest.  As  these  family  records  have  all  been 
printed  for  private  circulation  only,  and  in  very  limited  num¬ 
bers,  they  arc  not  easily  accessible,  and  the  few  copies  which 
have  come  Into  the  market  at  sah^s  have  fetched  enormous 
ytrices.  Five  of  them  were  sold  in  Edinburgh  not  long  ago 
for  .'167/. 

From  this  description  it  will  be  understood  that  the  volumes 
before  us  rise  far  above  the  ordinary  contents  of  a  family 
charter  chest.  The  records  they  present  relate  to  the  most 
important  periods  of  Scottish  history,  and  illustrate  in  an 
attiactive  maJiner  the  growth  of  the  political  and  social  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Jiorthcrn  portion  of  the  island.  \Tc  propose  to 
select  from  the  mass  of  valuable  material  before  us,  three 
epochs  or  pe)  i<jds,  and  to  try  to  present  to  our  readers,  taken 
from  the  career  of  the  Earl  of  Mentcith  of  the  day,  a  real. 
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stirring,  and  chequered  picture  of  Scottish  life.  These  three 
periods  are,  the  reigns  of  the  two  Alexanders  in  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  the  reigns  of  Kobert  II.  and  Robert  III.  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century ;  and  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  ;  and  we  have  selected  these  special  themes,  partly 
because  the  events  to  which  they  relate  are  more  than  usually 
interesting,  and  partly  because  they  illustrate  some  passages 
of  Scottish  history  of  which  little  is  known.  The  hero  of  each 
is  an  Earl  of  ^Menteith  for  the  time.  These  men  whom  we  have 
chosen  as  our  heroes,  and  the  periods  in  which  they  flourished, 
will  be  found  to  deserve  the  prominence  we  propose  to  give 
them.  They  were  the  master  sifirits  of  their  time.  Each 
of  them  at  one  period  of  his  life  swayed  the  destinies  of 
Scotland,  and  directed  the  course  of  events  with  almost  regal 
power.  Their  characteristics  were  respectively  different,  and 
so  were  the  times  on  which  they  were  thrown.  But  all  three 
were  men  of  unusual  vigour,  and  left  a  distinctive  mark  on 
their  country's  history  ;  and  the  story  of  their  separate  careers, 
as  told  in  the  pages  before  us,  is  replete  with  dramatic  interest. 
"When  we  have  fllled  in  our  sketch,  we  shall  ask  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  to  the  appendix  of  documents  and  records 
in  the  second  volume,  where  will  be  found  some  original  corre¬ 
spondence  of  men  of  distinction,  from  Charles  I.  himself  down 
to  Rob  Roy  the  freebooter,  and  including  ^lontrose,  Claver- 
house,  with  many  others  of  note  in  their  time. 

Few  subjects  are  so  dark  as  the  state  of  Britain,  either  in 
ts  northern  or  its  southern  parts,  before  the  Roman  Invasion. 
The  early  state  of  England  is  sufficiently  obscure ;  but  the 
condition  of  Scotland  remains  wrapped  in  impenetrable  mist. 
The  absence  of  authentic  information  leads  naturally  to  the 
impression  that  the  country  must  have  been  emerging  from 
a  condition  which  we  complacently  call  barbarism,  when 
historic  light  is  first  thrown  on  it.  Ferhapsnota  little  pedantry 
has  been  expended  on  this  mattei’.  \Vhen  Scotland  begins  to 
be  known,  and  the  men  who  ruled  it  stand  out  on  the  canvas, 
there  is  no  want  of  intellectual  vigour  in  the  picture.  It 
presents  rather  a  heterogeneous  accumulation  of  disorganised 
communities,  none  of  which  seem  to  have  had  any  right  but 
that  of  the  sword  to  be  where  they  were.  The  two  great 
<uvilisers  of  the  world  are  peace  and  easy  communication  ;  and 
were  these  withdrawn  even  from  our  modern  civilisation,  there 
is  no  saying  how  lar  we  might  recede  in  two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions.  .V  great  deal  of  civilisation  may  easily  be,  and  has  often 
been,  changed  by  such  causes  into  a  great  deal  of  barbarism. 
But  culture  is  not  necessarily  in  the  ratio  of  time,  nor  is  its  pro- 
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gross  proportional ;  and  if  we  find,  as  in  a  large  measure  we  do 
find  in  these  volumes,  that  different  as  the  conditions  of  society 
were,  the  Avays  and  habits  of  men,  their  cast  of  thought  and 
their  course  of  life  Avere  not  after  all  so  far  removed  from  Avhat 
prevailed  Avithin  the  last  tAvo  hundred  years,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  our  predecessors  in  that  age  Avere  not  immeasurably  in 
front  of  those  Avho  had  preceded  them,  by  the  same  distance  of 
time.  The  absence  of  authentic  records  is  not  conclusive  of 
the  absence  of  previous  culture.  The  old  Scottish  chroniclers 
used  to  insist  that  there  Avere  ancient  records,  but  that 
EdAvard  I.,Avhen  arbiter  betAveen  Bruce  and  Baliol,  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  them,  removed  some  to  England,  and  destroyed  the 
rest.  But  Avithout  having  recourse  to  this  old  international 
theory,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of 
such  records,  if  they  ever  existed.  A  thinly  populated  country, 
not  fertile  certainly,  but  Avith  considerable  tracts  Avhich  repaid 
cultivation,  Avhen  at  last  overrun  by  hordes  of  immigrants  from 
all  quarters,  pressed  hard  in  the  strange  current  Avhich  set  in 
from  Eastern  Europe,  might  in  the  mutual  struggles  of  its 
invaders  lose  all  trace  of  its  former  nationality  and  a  former 
civilisation.  But  this  Avork  shoAvs  us  that  the  modern  antiquary 
can  go  back  seven  centuries,  and,  Avith  no  great  allowance,  find 
the  same  features  in  intelligence,  sentiment,  and  action,  Avhich 
the  recorded  history  of  the  last  three  or  four  centuries  dis¬ 
closes.  He  finds  the  same  underlying  democratic  love  of 
liberty,  still  seeking  protection  from  and  by  kingly  poAver ; 
vigour  of  mind  still  rising  to  the  head,  and  displayed  in  eveiy 
phase  of  varying  fortune;  separate  commouAvealths  or  king¬ 
doms  set  up  in  rivalry — then  uniting — then  separating  again  ; 
Avhile  the  gentler  arts  and  culture  flourished  exactly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  repose  from  Avar.  AMien  the  story  of  the  Book 
of  Mcnteith  opens,  Scotland  Avas  at  last  one  kingdom.  Not  so 
long  before,  Piets  and  Scots,  Angles  and  Danes  had  divided 
even  its  narroAv  and  scanty  territory  into  at  least  four 
monarchies  ;  and  even  after  they  Avere  at  last  united,  there  A\as 
hardly  a  comer  in  Scotland  in  Avhich  there  Avas  not  a  royal 
pretender  wandering,  and  every  noAv  and  then  heading  a  band 
of  marauders  for  tlui  recovery  of  Avhat  he  called  his  croAvn. 
It  Avas  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  111.  and  the  renoAvned  Queen 
NIargaret  that  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  seems  to  have  been 
consolidated.  This  Avas  about  the  year  lOoO,  and  if  that 
gifted  AvomaiiAvas  any  ty]>e  of  her  times,  she  in  her  oAvn  person 
indicated  that  ])eace  and  tranquillity  alone  Averc  needed  to 
bring  the  country  fairly  abreast  of  the  general  culture  of 
Europe. 

Such  in  outline  was  the  position  of  Scotland  in  the  year 
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1 1 07 ,  \iiuler  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  when  we  find  with 
^Ir.  F raser  the  first  notice  of  an  earldom  of  ^Menteith.  The 
title  and  the  district  take  their  name  from  the  river  Teith,  one 
of  the  brightest  tributaries  of  the  Forth,  above  Stirling,  and 
the  beautiful  Lake  of  ^lenteith  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
spots  in  that  lovely  countiy.  It  is  not,  however,  until  the 
year  1 150  that  we  find  the  name  of  the  first  recorded  Earl, 

‘  Gilchrist.’  Ills  son  Murdoch  bore  the  title  until  1213,  and 
to  him  succeeded  two  sons,  both  named  ^laui  ice,  with  whose 
fortunes  the  first  volume  commences. 

These  two  Maurices  each  claimed  the  succession,  although 
the  grounds  on  wdiich  the  elder’s  claim  was  ([uestioned  do  not 
clearly  ajipear.  At  last,  however,  their  claims  were  adjusted 
by  a  partition  of  the  land,  and  the  elder  Maurice  withdrew  his 
pretensions  to  the  title,  and  drops  out  of  this  history.  The 
younger  assumed  the  earldom  on  the  gift  of  William  the  Lion, 
and  was  one  of  the  seven  earls  who  took  part  in  the  coronation 
of  Alexander  II.  in  1214.  He  died  in  1230  without  male 
issue,  but  left  two  daughters,  whose  fortunes  and  those  of  their 
descendants  bear  a  lai’ge  share  in  the  subsecinent  narrative. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  three  earls  whose  vicissitudes  we 
have  selected  as  the  theme  of  our  remarks,  only  one,  the  last, 
acquired  the  title  by  succession.  The  others  obtained  it  by 
marriage  with  the  daughters  of  previous  holders,  whether  in 
right  of  their  wives,  or  by  contemporaneous  grant  from  the 
Crown,  we  need  not  stop  to  enquire.  The  subject  is  a  fertile 
field  of  battle  for  genealogists,  but  we  have  no  mind  to  involve 
ourselves  in  the  fray.  Our  author  wisely  leaves  the  point 
open,  and  is  content  to  deduce  his  pedigree,  and  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  men  who  form  it,  without  concerning  himself 
Avith  heraldic  controversy.  Of  this  and  other  thorny  questions 
A\  hich  his  labours  have  elicited,  Ave  intend  to  say  nothing.  Our 
object  is  to  elucidate  from  these  successive  sketches  of  actual 
►Scottish  life  the  political  and  social  characteristics  of  the  time. 

Earl  ^laurice,  as  Ave  have  said,  left  tAAO  daughters,  Isabella 
and  3Iaiy.  The  eldest  married,  about  the  year  1234,  Walter 
Comyn,  Lord  of  Badenoch,  the  second  son  of  William  Comyn, 
Earl  of  Buchan,  himself  a  baron  of  great  poAver  and  influence. 
Little  is  knoAvn  of  the  origin  of  this  celebrated  family.  The 
Avorthy  English  chronicler,  Winton,  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
]\lr.  Fraser,  mentions  a  tradition,  that  being  the  youngest  of 
threi'  brothers  Avho  came  to  England  In  the  reign  of  ItlcharAl  I., 
and  being  unable  to  speak  English,  Avhcii  he  opened  a  door, 

‘  C'vvm  in,  CAvm  in,  he  aaoKI  ay 
As  he  horil  ethir  aboAvt  him  Siiy  ;  ’ 

VOL.  ILVI.  xo.  ccexix.  I 
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aiul  hence  his  name.  But  the  name  has  an  evidently  Korman 
etymon.  Mr.  Fraser  sa^’s  that  the  Comyns  came  over  with 
"William  the  Conqueror  in  1066,  and  that  Robert  de  Comyn 
was  by  that  monarch  created  Eai’l  of  Northumberland ;  that  a 
younger  son  of  his,  William,  was  Chancellor  of  King  David  I., 
and  that  William  Comyn’s  grand-nephew,  Richard,  was  the 
father  of  AVilliam  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  the  grandfather  of 
Walter  Comyn,  the  husband  of  the  heiress  of  Menteith.  The 
himily  name  soon  came  to  be  borne  by  many  ])owerful  barons. 
In  the  succeeding  reign  there  were  three  earldoms  held  by  the 
Comyns,  Buchan,  Menteith,  and  Athole,  and  it  continued  to 
be  historic  for  more  than  a  century. 

"Walter  Comyn,  for  many  years  before  his  marriage  with 
Isabella  of  Menteith,  was  much  about  the  Scottish  Court,  and 
conversant  with  important  political  aflairs.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  not  apparently  ascertained,  but  as  he  is  said  to  have 
been  of  great  age  at  his  death  in  1258,  he  must  have  been 
well  advanced  in  life  before  his  marriage.  Mr.  Fraser  thinks 
he  may  have  been  one  of  the  hostages  detained  by  King  John 
for  j)ayment  of  15,000  marks,  for  Avhich  William  the  Lion  had 
undertaken,  as  one  of  these  was  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  in  1220  he  accompanied  King 
Alexander  to  York,  when  that  monarch  met  Henry  III.,  a 
meeting  which  resulted  in  the  marriage  of  Alexander  to  King 
Henry’s  elder  sister. 

This  was  not  the  first  family  bond  between  the  two  Royal 
houses.  Indeed,  the  old  Scottish  chroniclers  are  rather  sad  and 
regretful  over  the  introdtiction  of  Saxon  blood  into  the  jmre 
Scots  stream  of  their  monarchy.  But  it  is  inq)os8ible  not  to 
see  that  these  English  alliances  had  a  marked  influence,  not 
oidy  in  softening  the  relations  between  the  two  Courts  and 
kingdoms,  but  also  in  introducing  a  more  refined  and  courtly 
tone  among  the  leading  chieftains  of  the  north.  From  this 
time  forward,  until  the  first  of  the  .lameses  left  his  English 
]»lace  of  enforced  residence — it  was  hardly  a  prison — to  assume 
the  cares  of  sovereignty  in  Scotland,  there  were  many  personal 
relations  of  friendsliip  and  good  feeling  between  the.  leaders  of 
the  two  nations.  No  doubt,  the  craving  and  jealous  eyes  of 
the  occu]»ant  of  the  English  throne  had  long  been  fixed  upon 
the  consolidated  Scottish  monarchy,  as  we  shall  sec.  But 
there  can  he  traced  throughout  in  the  influence  of  these  rela¬ 
tions  not  a  little  advance  in  the  nation  and  its  leaders  in  the 
arts  of  government,  as  well  as  in  those  of  j)eace.  I^ater  on 
in  the  story,  Mr.  Fraser  finds  an  instrument  witnessed  both  hy^ 
the  Douglas  and  the  I’ercy,  then  evidently  not  at  mortal  strife. 
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Mr.  Fraser  is  able  to  trace  this  Walter,  Lord  of  Badenoch, 
through  many  charters  witnessed  by  him ;  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  amount  of  culture  in  those  days,  their  parch¬ 
ment  was  enduring,  their  ink  permanent,  and  their  penmanship 
sometimes  wonderfully  sharp  and  clear,  as  a  glance  at  the 
facsimiles  in  the  second  of  these  volumes  will  show.  Cheap 
conveyancing  has  its  merits,  but  six  centuries  after  this  the 
genealogists  of  the  year  2400  will  be  fortunate  if  they  find 
the  paper  and  ink  of  the  present  day  half  so  lasting.  The 
world  changes  very  slowly  in  some  things.  We  were  told  the 
other  day  of  a  charter  of  Alexander  II.,  in  which  the  most 
minute  boundaries  are  still  to  be  found,  and  their  names,  duly 
rendered  from  the  original  Celtic  into  their  Saxon  equivalents, 
exactly  what  they  are  at  this  day. 

On  his  father’s  death,  in  1233,  the  Earl  of  iNIenteith  became 
the  foremost  man  in  Scotland.  Long  versed  in  affairs,  and 
apparently  of  popular  and  courteous  manners,  he  was  the  stay 
and  support  of  the  Scottish  Crown.  The  times  were  in  need 
of  such  a  counsellor ;  for  the  constant  assertion,  at  every 
favourable  juncture,  of  the  English  claim  of  feudal  sui)eriority 
over  Scotland  kept  the  nation  in  a  state  of  perpetual  ferment. 
The  Scottish  monarchs  did,  indeed,  hold  fiefs  in  England  of  the 
English  king,  and  for  these  they  from  time  to  time  did  homage: 
but  the  recurring  demand  that  the  same  acknowledgment 
should  be  paid  for  the  Scottish  kingdom  Avas  as  constantly 
and  resolutely  refused.  But  Scotland  Avas  tar  from  being  of 
one  mind  on  that  matter.  There  Avas  a  strong  English  ]>arty 
among  the  leading  families ;  Avhether  prompted  by  personal 
jealousy,  or  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  exchanging  the 
less  poAverful  for  the  more  poAverful  ruler,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
AVhether  Scotland  might  not  have  gained  in  the  first  instance 
by  more  equal  laAvs,  more  respect  to  freedom,  and  a  more  firm 
and  fixed  constitution,  Avhich  Avould  have  arrived  in  the  train 
of  annexation,  may  perhai)s  be  doubted.  But  there  must  be 
throAvn  into  the  other  scale  the  too  certain  results  of  the  galling 
sense  of  subjection  :  and  avc  have  seen  in  our  OAvn  day  hoAv  long 
the  recollection  of  injury  may  continue  among  the  conquered, 
and  the  bitter  fruits  it  may  produce. 

Ilmne,  Avho  Avas  no  lover  of  nationalities,  or  of  popular 
liberty,  thought  the  Enirlish  monarch's  desire  a  very  reason¬ 
able  one.  lloAvever  that  may  be,  Scotland  did  not  mean  to  be 
annexed  to  her  southern  neighbour,  and  the  Earl  of  Menteith 
Avas  for  the  time  the  champion  of  her  liberty.  Passing  over 
the  Avell-kuoAvn  events  Avhich  arose  out  of  the  Haddington 
tournament,  in  1241,  in  the  feud  betAveen  the  Earl  of  Athole 
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and  tlie  llissets,  which  but  for  ^lenteith’s  exertions  would 
have  ended  in  war,  we  come  down  to  the  death  of  Alexander  II., 
in  1249.  Ilis  young  son  was  at  this  time  only  eight  yeai-s  old, 
and  the  condition  of  Scotland,  virtually  Avithout  a  ruler,  stirred 
again  into  life  the  embers  which  Menteith  had  witli  difficulty 
subdued  eight  years  before.  The  English  party,  headed  by 
Alan  Durward,  a  man  high  iu  office  and  t)f  jAower  and  address, 
wished  to  j)ostpone  the  King’s  coronation,  iu  order  that  he, 
Durward,  as  w’as  pretended,  should  himself  gird  him  with  tlie 
knightly  sword,  a  ceremony  which  was  said  to  be  essential  as  a 
preliminary  to  coronation.  But  ^lenteith  was  too  Avary  to 
alloAv  the  situation  to  continue,  as  it  was  certain  that  the 
English  party  Avould  take  advantage  of  it.  The  fcAv  AAords 
Avliich  are  ascribed  to  Meuteith  by  the  historian  Fordun,  and 
are  quoted  by  Mr.  Fraser,  are  so  characteristic  of  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  man,  and  so  suggestive  of  vigour  and  kindliness, 
that  Ave  need  no  apology  for  inserting  them.  lie  is  said  to 
have  represented  to  the  meeting  of  Estates,  ‘  That  a  country 
‘  Avithout  a  king  Avas  beyond  doubt  like  a  ship  amid  the  Avaves 
‘  of  the  sea  Avithout  roAver  or  steersman.  lie  liad  ahvays 
‘  loved  King  Alexander  of  ])lous  memory,  and  this  boy  also 
‘  for  his  father’s  sake.  So  he  moved  that  this  boy  be  raised  to 
‘  the  throne  as  quickly  as  possible,  seeing  it  is  ahvays  hurtful 
‘  to  juit  oft“  Avhat  may  be  done  at  once.’  There  Avas  no  great 
novelty  iu  this  speech,  but  it  Avas  very  much  to  the  purpose, 
and  the  young  King  Avas  croAvned  on  the  spot. 

The  design  Avhich  ]Meutelth’s  readiness  and  vigour  thus 
frustrated  exploded  tAvo  years  aftei’Avards  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  young  King  of  Scots  to  the  daughter  of 
Henry  III.,  Avho  Avas  his  first  cousin.  When  the  two  sove¬ 
reigns  met  at  York  iu  12ol,  Henry  made  an  attempt  to  make 
the  boy  king  do  homage  for  his  kingdom,  as  Avell  as  for  his 
English  fiefs,  Avhich  the  young  monarch,  Avlth  spirit  beyond 
his  years,  refused  to  do,  saying  that  ho  had  come  for  an 
hoiKjurable  purpose  to  celebrate  a  marriage,  and  not  to  ansAver 
such  a  demand  Avithout  consulting  his  council.  Before  the 
festivities  Avcrc  over,  Alan  DurAvard,  being  denounced  for  trea¬ 
sonable  intentions  by  Menteith  and  the  Earl  of  ^lar,  fled 
from  the  Court,  and  guardians  Avere  appoijitcd  to  the  King, 
of  Avhom  ^leiiteith  Avas  the  chief. 

The  j)oor  young  English  bride,  hoAvever,  had  no  very  bril¬ 
liant  result  from  lier  marriage.  She  and  her  royal  husband 
Avere,  it  seems,  kept  so  close  for  fear,  not  Avithout  reason,  of 
hostile  designs,  that  she  Avrltcs  a  ]tlalutive  letter  to  her  fatlier 
from  Edinburgh  Castle,  complaining  that  she  is  ‘  kept  in  a 
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‘  dismal  and  solitary  fortress,  exposed  to  the  unhealthy  air  off 
‘  the  sea.’  AV^e  do  not  wonder  at  her  impatience ;  but  it  very 
soon  a])pcared  that  the  precautions  of  AIcnteith  and  the  liegents 
were  not  without  reason,  for  Alan  Durward,  who  had  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  King  of  Kugland,  in  12oo  surprised 
Edinburgh  Castle,  and  carried  off  the  royal  ])air  to  Koxburgh 
Castle,  where  Henry  met  them.  Tlie  counterblow,  however, 
soon  followed,  and  two  years  afterwards  the  King  and  (^ueen 
were  seized  at  Kinross,  and  conveyed  to  Stirling,  by  the 
Nationalist  party,  headed  by  Alenteith.  The  latter  were  now 
entirely  triumphant,  and  terms  were  come  to  with  Henry,  and 
w'ar  was  again  averted.  AVhile  thus  in  the  very  zenith  of  his 
])ower,  and  in  a  ])Osition  as  high  as  a  statesman  could  aspire  to, 
this  patriotic  and  able  Scotsman  was  killed  by  tlie  fall  of  his 
horse  in  12.58. 

Such  is  a  very  slight  sketch  of  the  first  figure  on  our  canvas. 
As  far  as  his  lineaments  are  drawn  by  Air.  Fraser,  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  true  man  in  days  when  true  meu  were  very 
rare.  AVorse  times  were  at  hand,  when  the  same  praise  could 
hardly  have  been  bestowed  on  any  public  man — when  men 
swore  fealty  one  day,  forswore  themselves  the  next,  and 
vowed  again  the  third,  without  their  credit  suffering  any  ap¬ 
parent  diminution.  AVe  think  this,  our  first  hero,  was  a  very 
preu.r  cheoolier,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  rough  and 
stirring  scenes  in  which  he  spent  his  life,  to  think  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  Priory  of  Inchmahome,  in  the  Lake  of 
Alenteith,  the  ruins  of  which,  on  their  island  in  that  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  attest  the  gentle  and  generous  jtiety  of  the 
founder. 

The  events  which  followed  the  death  of  Alcnteith  have  a 
certain  dramatic  interest,  and  were  not  without  some  political 
im])ortance.  His  widow,  the  Countess  Isabella,  who  must  have 
been  many  years  younger  than  her  husband,  shortly  after  his 
death  married  an  English  knight  of  the  name  of  Kusscll,  to 
the  great  indignation  of  the  j)ul)lic,  by  whom  she  was  accused 
of  having  poisoned  the  Earl.  Air.  Fraser  surmises  that  this 
knight  of  the  thirteenth  century  may  liave  been  of  the  Bedford 
family ;  but,  whatever  the  cause  may  have  been.  Countess 
Isabella  was  banished  from  Scotland.  The  ju-obability  is  that 
it  was  not  the  social  position  of  her  husband,  but  his  nation¬ 
ality,  which  gave  the  chief  oflence,  as  it  seemed  to  imply  trai¬ 
torous  leanings  to  the  enemy  to  whom  her  first  illnstrious  consort 
had  been  through  life  opp«>sed.  Countess  Isabella  made  strong 
ehorts  to  enlist  the  Poj)C  *>n  her  side  for  the  recovery  of  her 
title  and  lands;  but  although  the  lands  were  divided  she  was 
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never  reinstated  in  her  dignities,  and  she  who  had  been  all  but 
Queen  of  Scotland  ended  her  days  in  exile. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  here  the  episode  of  the  Pope’s 
interference,  and  the  illustration  very  graphically  given  in 
these  pages  of  the  sturdy  and  determined  attitude  assumed 
even  by  Catholic  Scotland  against  Papal  dictation.  We 
must  ])ass  on  to  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  Earldom  of 
Menteith. 

The  great  Earl  left  no  son.  He  left  a  daughter,  Isabella, 
married  to  Sir  Edmund  Hastings,  who  in  her  right  seems  to 
have  preferred  some  claim  to  the  Earldom,  which,  however,  was 
never  allowed.  The  title  passed  to  ^lary,  the  second  daughter 
of  Earl  ^laurice,  who  married  Walter  Stewart,  the  third  son 
of  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  was  acknowledged  as 
Earl,  or  created  such,  about  1260.  The  second  daughter 
made  a  marriage  nearly  as  brilliant  as  that  of  her  elder  sister, 
and  she  had  the  further  distinction  of  handing  down  the  title 
and  the  family  good  fortune  to  a  successor  whose  alliance  was 
even  more  remarkable  than  either. 

Dark  and  evil  days,  however,  were  brooding  over  Scotland. 
We  do  not  mean  to  stop  to  describe  them  in  detail,  or  to  fore¬ 
stall  the  interest  Mr,  Fraser’s  work  must  raise  in  his  readers. 
Walter  Stewart  became  an  influential  and  trusted  counsellor 
of  the  new  King,  and  was  one  of  the  nobles  who  were  com¬ 
missioned  to  treat  for  the  marriage  of  Erie  of  Norway  with 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  in  1281,  and  in  the  marriage  of  the 
Maid  of  Norway  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1289.  ^lean- 
while,  however,  the  unfortunate  death  of  Alexander  III.,  by 
falling  over  a  cliff  at  Kinghorn,  and  that  of  the  Maid  of 
Norway,  left  the  throne  of  Scotland  vacant  to  any  advcnturei’. 
There  were  thirteen  claimants,  and  they  all  swore  fealty  to 
Edward  I.  The  end  of  that  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next  pnned  how  deep  a  hold  the  |)utriotism  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Menteith  had  left  on  the  mind  (»f  the  population.  The  gal¬ 
lant,  though  unsuccessful,  struggle  of  Wallace  proi)ared  the 
way  for  the  greater  and  successful  struggle  of  llruce,  aud  the 
establishment  of  a  new  dynasty  on  the  field  of  liaunockburn. 
These  we  pass,  and  take  up  the  fortunes  of  the  Earldom — 
again  the  inheritance  of  a  female,  in  l.'bJl,  a  century  after 
the  death  of  Earl  Walter  and  the  suetrcs.siou  of  the  second 
daughter  of  Earl  Maurice. 

Walter  Stewart  had  by  the  Countess  Mary  two  sons — 
Alexander,  who  su(:<!eed<-<l  to  the  Earhlom  of  Menteith  on  his 
father’s  death  In  1296,  and  Sir  .John  Menteith,  who  achieved 
for  himself,  justly  or  not,  a  le.s8  enviable  hut  (juite  Jis  enduring 
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reputation  as  the  betrayer  of  Wallace.  ‘  The  false  ^Menteith,’ 
Indeed,  became  so  common  an  expression  and  sentiment  among 
the  populace  as  in  great  measure  to  overshadow  the  well-earned 
distinctions  of  the  family.  Mr.  Fraser  makes  a  gallant  attempt 
to  rehabilitate  him — with  what  success  our  readers  must  judge 
for  themselves.  We  fancy,  however,  that  the  simpler  state 
of  the  fact  was  probably  the  true  one.  Wallace  was  out  of 
fashion ;  submission  to  the  only  King  de  facto  appeared  to  be 
the  inevitable  fate  of  the  distracted  country.  Ills  father, 
Walter  Stewart,  had  himself  sworn  fealty  to  Edward  I. ; 
further  resistance  was  an  idea  and  a  sentiment  only,  and  Men¬ 
teith  thought  to  himself  that  he  only  did  his  duty,  as  many  a 
weak  man  before  and  since  has  done. 

One  other  ei)isode  we  must  mention  before  we  leave  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  because  it  marks  the 
end  of  a  great  family,  apart  from  its  personal  and  political 
significance.  The  story -of  the  murder  of  the  Red  Comyn  by 
Bruce — an  act,  no  doubt,  which  largely  tended  to  open  the 
way  to  the  throne — is  told  by  Mr.  Fraser  in  a  couple  of  pages. 
Sir  John  Comyn  (the  Red  Comyn  was  grand-nephew  of  the 
great  Eai-1)  also  was  a  com])etitor  for  the  crown,  and,  follow¬ 
ing  too  many  examples  in  those  days,  after  agreeing  to  waive 
his  claims,  {>layed  his  rival  false  and  betrayed  him  to  Edward. 
Bruce,  having  detected  him,  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Franciscan  Church  of  the  Minorites 
in  Dumfries.  That  Bruce  had  good  reason,  we  do  not  doubt. 

‘  Altho’  the  deed  was  foully  done, 

The  loon  was  weel  away.’ 

But  Bruce's  own  career  had  been  far  from  absolutely  trans- 
j)arcut  or  consistent.  However  that  may  be.  that  fatal  stroke 
ended  the  political  intluence  of  the  proud,  able,  and  ambitious 
Comyns,  who  lost  from  that  time  all  political  importance. 

It  is  a  well-known  incident  in  this  tragic  event  that,  when 
Bruce  informed  his  friend  Kirkpatrick  of  what  he  had  done, 
the  latter  asked  if  the  traitor  was  dead,  and,  on  Bruce  saying 
he  was  ignorant,  exclaimed  ‘  Then  1  will  mak  siccar,'  and 
rushed  tt)  the  spot  and  despatched  him.  We  were  amused  on 
looking  into  Hume's  accouut  of  this  matter,  of  which  he  does 
not  very  much  disapprove,  to  find  that  so  careful  was  he  not 
to  let  a  wt»rd  escape  in  his  pages  which  could  betray  the  broad 
Scotch  he  had  spoken  all  his  life,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
English  readers,  the  old  vernacular  motto  of  the  Kirkpatricks, 
‘  1  mak  siccar,’  seems  to  have  been  thought  too  plebeian  to 
repeat,  and  comes  out  in  the  Fugllsh  form  of  *  I  will  secure 
him  '  I 
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Alexander  Stewart,  the  eldest  son  of  Walter,  and  Ids  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  earldom,  was  one  of  Bruce’s  sujiporters,  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar  in  1296,  taken  prisoner,  and 
in  1297  his  son  Alan  appears  to  have  been  a  hostage  for  him. 
Alan  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  title,  about  1304,  was  again 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  and  died  in  captivity.  He  left 
a  daughter  Mary,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  i:»32,  and 
married  Sir  .folm  Graham.  Her  daughter  ^Margaret,  in  the 
fourth  generation  of  the  descendants  of  Earl  Maiu  icc’s  second 
daughter,  was  destined  to  a  life  of  chequered  incident  and  to 
transmit  the  earldom  to  a  husband  more  historic  than  any  one 
who  had  previously  held  it. 

We  let  the  curtain  fall  on  the  historical  jiictiire  during  the 
comj)etition  for  the  crown  and  all  the  woes  the  distracted  state 
of  the  country  entailed : — 

‘  Ludumque  Fortuna',  gravesque 
Principnm  amicitias,  ct  anna 
Nondum  expiatis  nncta  cruoribus.’ 

These  times  have  gone  by.  The  strong  hand  of  Bruce,  who 
swayed  the  sceptre  he  had  Avon  for  about  twenty  years, 
consolidated  the  Scottish  monarchy,  and  all  prospect  of  sub¬ 
jugation  or  annexation  had  for  the  time  vanished  under  the 
feeble  successor  of  Edward  1.  The  croAvn  of  Scotland,  hoAv- 
ever,  after  his  death,  devolved  on  a  much  Aveaker  successor ; 
and  once  and  again  the  indc])cndence  of  the  kingdom 
trembled  in  the  balance  during  the  reign  of  David.  David 
himself  Avas  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Durham  ;  and  John  Graham,  tin;  Earl  of  Mcnteith, 
Avas  taken  along  Avith  him,  and  executed  by  Edward’s  orders. 
His  AvidoAv,  Countess  Mary,  ])ossessed  the  title  during  the 
minority  of  her  daughter  .Margaret ;  and  our  curtain  rises 
again  Avith  the  accession  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  King 
David,  of  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  Jiobert  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Strathern,  the  progenitor  of  an  illustrious  royal  race. 

Countess  Margaret,  Avho  succeeded  her  nutther  in  1362, 
Avas  four  times  married:  1st,  to  Sir  ,John  Moray,  Lord  of 
Jiothwcll,  Avho  died  in  13.il  :  2nd,  to  the  Earl  of  .Mar,  by  Avhom 
she  Avas  diA’orced  ;  3rd,  t<»  John  Drummond,  of  Kincraig  ;  and, 
4th,  to  Itobcrt  StCAvart,  thinl  son  of  Robert  II.,  in  1361. 

Of  these  four  marriages  Mr.  Fraser  says: — 

‘  She  Av.'is  four  times  married,  and  she  received  five  dispens;itions 
from  the  Pope  to  enable  her  to  enter  into  Iier  sueee.s.sive  matrimonial 
alliances.  Two  of  these  marriages  occurred  before  Lady  Margaret 
had  attained  the  age  «)f  tAventy  years.  From  her  second  husband, 
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the  Earl  of  Mar,  she  was  unjustly  divorced.  Her  third  marriapre, 
which  was  made  for  the  sjike  of  healing  the  fierce  feuda  between  the 
Menteiths  and  the  Drummonds,  caused  her  to  incur  ecclesiastical 
censure,  and  by  her  fouith  marriage  she  carried  the  Earldom  of 
Menteith  back  to  the  rtice  of  her  maternal  ancestors,  the  Stewarts. 
Her  fourth  husband,  llobert  Stewart,  Earl  of  Menteith,  became  also 
Earl  of  Fife,  then  the  premier  Eiuldom  of  Scotland,  and  Lady  Mar¬ 
garet  thus  became  the  senior  countess  in  the  realm.’  (P.  IIG.) 

Her  fourth  husband  was  destined  to  still  higher  honours,  and 
assumes  his  place  in  history  as  tlie  Governor  of  Scothind  for 
fifteen  years,  under  the  title  of  Duke  of  Albany. 

We  need  not  follow  this  fortunate,  or  uiiforttinate,  damsel 
through  her  various  matrimonial  or  ecclesiastical  vicissitudes, 
as  only  one  of  them  is  material  to  our  theme.  Her  earlier 
experience  in  matrimony  presents  a  singular  picture  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  times  in  the  ujjpcr  ranks,  and  melan¬ 
choly  reflections  on  her  own  fate.  A  high-horn,  w’ealthy,  hut 
forlorn  maiden  of  fourteen  ycai's  of  age,  she  evidently  becomes, 
deprived  of  her  fathei’’s  guidance,  the  sport  and  shuttlecock  of 
contending  families  and  factions.  She  was  but  of  the  age  we 
have  mentioned  when  she  married  Sir  John  Moray,  to  whom 
it  seems  that  she  stood  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  and  there¬ 
upon  was  put  in  motion  all  the  Papal  machinery  to  remove 
the  obstruction.  Mr.  Fraser  (piotes  at  length  a  dispensation 
by  Pope  Clement  VI.  dated  in  l.'US.  This  union  lasted  but 
for  three  years,  and  after  Moray’s  death  the  widow  .accepted  as 
her  suitor  the  Fai  l  of  Mar,  and  another  dispensation  from  Pope 
Clement,  dated  in  13o2,  follows  in  !Mr.  Fraser’s  jniges.  The 
young  Ihirl  seems  soon  to  have  grown  tired  of  his  bride,  and 
obtained  a  divorce,  how  docs  not  appear  in  this  record  ;  but 
Fordiin  cxjilains  that  ‘  postea.  instigante  diabolo,  per  ex- 
‘  qincsitos  colores  ct  ratlones  minus  veras  sine  prole  inter  cos 
‘  babita  divortinm  jiroeuravit.’  The  third  marriage,  with 
Drummond,  was,  as  Mr.  Fraser  explains,  merely  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  policy  to  heal  tribal  feuds,  and  it  lasted  but  a  year, 
having  also  been  preceded  by  a  Papal  dispensation ;  and  her 
last  and  more  fortunate  venture,  in  her  marriage  to  Robert 
Stewart,  was  sanctioned  bv  a  similar  dispensation, 

AV  e  now  aiiproach  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the  most 
valuable,  contribution  to  history  whieli  ^Ir.  Fraser’s  pages 
have  conferred  on  the  jiublie.  The  Countess  Margaret  diel 
not  survive  to  witness  her  husband’s  highest  honours:  but  she 
lived  till  1J80,  saw  him  Fail  of  Fife  in  l.”>71,  and  on  the  Earl 
of  Strathern's  accession  to  the  throne  became  the  daughtei‘-iu- 
law  of  the  King. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  Robert  Stewart  assumed  the  title  of 
Menteith  until  the  death  of  King  David  in  1371  ;  probably 
his  mother-in-law.  Countess  Mary,  survived  until  then.  He 
appears,  according  to  Mr.  Fraser’s  account,  to  have  been 
created  Earl  of  Menteith  on  the  occasion  of  his  father’s  coro¬ 
nation  ;  while  the  earldom  of  Fife  was  acquired  by  him  by  a 
singular  transaction  with  the  widow  of  the  last  holder,  which 
is  detailed  by  our  author. 

From  his  accession  in  1371  down  to  1388  King  Robert  II., 
who  was  a  vigorous  monarch,  had  great  confidence  in  his  son 
the  Earl  of  Fife  and  Menteith,  many  particulars  of  whose 
administration  and  of  some  military  expeditions  which  he 
undertook  are  described  with  spirit,  and  will  well  repay 
perusal.  In  one  of  these  forays  across  the  border  we  are 
told  that  the  Earl  of  ^Menteith  discovered  a  charter  of  King 
Athelstane  at  Cockermouth,  of  which  he  says,  ‘  The  i)ecu- 
‘  liarlty  of  this  charter  was  its  brevity,  its  entire  contents,  as 
‘  translated  by  Bower,  being,  “  I,  King  Athelstan,  girtys  here 
‘  “  to  Panlan,  Oddam  and  Roddam,  als  glide  and  als  fair  as 
‘  “  evir  thai  myn  war,  and  tharto  witnes  Maid  my  wyf.  ”  ’ 

‘  The  brevity  of  tliis  charter,’  says  Mr.  Fraser,  ‘  must  liave  favourably 
impressed  the  Earl,  for  the  historian  (Fordun)  adds  that  afterwards, 
when  he  became  Duke  of  Albany  and  Governor  of  Scotland,  and  prolix 
obligations  or  charters  were  read  by  those  pleading  before  him  in 
Court,  he  was  wont  to  siiy  that  greater  confidence  and  trust  were 
preserved  in  former  days,  when  writs  were  made  more  compendious 
than  now,  when  by  lengthy  documents  our  new  lawyers  confused  their 
deeds  by  frivolous  exceptions  and  tedious  ambiguities.’ 

The  anecdote  is  a  good  one,  and  the  style  of  the  conveyance 
worthy  of  all  commendation ;  but  the  fact  that  new  lawyers 
and  prolix  pleadings  had  ajipearcd  in  Scotland  is  a  proof  that 
Avhat  we  call  civilisation  liad  made  some  progress  since  the 
days  of  the  Comyns.  In  1388  Robert  II.,  enfeebled  by  age 
and  infirmity,  found  the  cares  of  sovereignty  too  heavy  for 
him,  and,  as  his  son  John,  afterwards  Robert  III.,  was  infirm, 
took  steps  to  have  the  Earl  of  Menteith  nominated  by  himself 
and  the  Estates  Guardian  of  the  Kingdom;  and  this  office  he 
continued  to  hold  even  after  his  brother,  who  was  styled  Robert 
on  his  accession  in  1390,  had  ascended  the  throne.  Mr.  Fraser 
.says  he  ceased  to  be  Guardian  of  the  Kingdom  in  1392  ;  but 
this  seems  to  rest  on  surmise  only. 

We  come  now  on  exciting,  anxious,  and  stirring  times  for 
this  northern  kingdom,  and  events  which  bore  fruit  for  many 
a  day  thereafter.  David,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  III.,  who 
was  at  that  time  Earl  of  Carrick,  was  in  1398  created  Duke 
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of  Rothsay ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Earl  of  Menteith  was 
created  Duke  of  Albany.  A  great  title  certainly  Menteith 
assumed  to  himself,  for  Albany,  as  Macpherson  said,  was  Scot¬ 
land  or  nothing ;  for  although  this  historical  title  has  recently 
been  revived  in  favour  of  an  illustrious  prince  of  our  own  day, 
it  has  in  fact  no  territorial  meaning  at  all.  But  the  limitation 
of  the  title  of  the  heir  of  the  throne  to  a  feudal  castle  did 
not  escajie  the  notice  of  the  censorious  in  that  or  succeeding 
reigns,  who  held  it  a  proof  of  Inordinate  ambition,  although 
probably  less  importance  was  attached  to  this  consideration 
at  the  time  than  the  prejudices  of  succeeding  critics  have  dis¬ 
covered  in  it.  But  the  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  on 
the  stage,  and  the  sad  and  tragic  story  connected  with  his  name, 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  most  original  portion  of  this  book. 

The  character  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  as  Mr.  Fraser 
pourtrays  him  here,  ditters  but  little  from  the  imaginary 
features  sketched  by  Walter  Scott  in  the  ‘  Fair  Maid  of 
‘  Perth  ;  ’  and  if  they  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  original,  one 
cannot  help  regretting  that  vigour  and  abilities  so  clearly 
evinced  had  not  been  better  disciplined  for  the  service  of  his 
country.  lie  was  plainly  clever,  attractive,  and  popular,  but 
he  was  reckless,  headstrong,  and  im})ulsive ;  unbounded  in  the 
license  he  allowed  himself,  and  utterly  regardless  of  the  results 
of  his  levity  either  on  himself  or  on  others.  There  was  another 
element  which  knowledge  of  human  nature  suggests.  An 
easy-tempered  father,  and  a  domineering  strong-handed  uncle, 
acting  on  an  ambitious  and  buoyant  spirit,  might  easily  chafe 
a  temperament  such  as  his  into  a  state  of  constant  irritation 
and  disgust ;  and  he  might  continue  his  daily  follies  and  mid 
night  orgies  all  the  more  because  his  austere  relative  looked  so 
sternly  upon  them.  He  would  feel,  too,  that  he  was  not  in  his 
proper  place,  that  if  his  father  was  infirm,  the  heir  to  the  erown 
was  his  natural  and  projier  confidant ;  while  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
regarding  him  as  a  mere  boy,  treated  his  interference  as  pre¬ 
sumptuous  and  idle.  So  Scott  has  painted  this  ill-starred  scion 
of  royalty ;  and  such  we  can  easily  persuade  ourselves  he  was. 
That  his  temperament  and  his  position  combined  led  him 
ultimately  to  ruinous  courses  no  one  can  doubt.  He  may  even 
have  become  dangerous  to  the  State,  and  was  exactly  the  kind 
of  man  who  is  most  likely  to  be  so.  But  that  his  uncle  did 
discern  in  the  fractious,  jealous,  volatile  heir  to  the  throne  seeds 
both  of  power  and  of  enmity  which  might  prove  inconvenient 
hereafter,  we  can  doubt  as  little.  These  things  do  not  argue 
the  truth  of  the  accusations  laid  to  Albany's  charge  ;  but  they 
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"ave  them  colour  in  minds  which  were  proclisposeil  to  believe 
them. 

Matters  were  probably  not  improved  by  the  action  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  in  1399  in  appointinjf  the  Duke  of  liothsay 
the  King’s  Lieutenant  through  the  country  for  throe  years. 
Mr.  Fraser  says  this  was  not  a  slight  to  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
who  had  ceased,  as  he  contends,  to  act  as  guardian  since  1392  ; 
but  it  might  easily  be  so  construed.  ^leanwbilc,  Kothsay, 
utterly  regardless  of  ojnnion,  made  enemies  all  round,  including 
the  powerful  Earl  of  ^Nlarcli,  to  whose  daughter  he  had  been 
betrothed,  but  he  deserted  her. 

Matters  so  standing,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Rothsay  was, 
by  the  Duke  of  Albany’s  orders,  and,  it  is  said,  with  the  King’s 
consent,  arrrested  by  stratagem  and  confined  in  Falkland 
Palace,  where,  on  ^laroh  26,  1402,  he  is  said  to  have  died  of 
dysentery.  ‘Some  said,’  adds  Mr.  Fraser,  ‘that  his  death 
‘  was  caused  by  starvation.’  Certainly  Scott  leaves  no  doubt 
on  the  minds  of  his  I’eaders  as  to  the  imi)ression  he  meant  to 
convey. 

The  defence  made  by  Mr.  Fraser  for  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
which  is  full  and  very  able,  is  as  good  as  could  be  made  for  a 
man  against  whom  much  is  surmised  and  nothing  pi'oved.  If 
it  is  not  conclusive,  this  may  be  because  the  ground  of  im¬ 
peachment  is  impaljtable,  which  to  a  great  extent  it  is.  At 
the  same  time  an  astute  counsel  would  find  some  weak  points 
in  the  defensive  armour.  The  two  grounds  on  which  jNIr. 
Fraser  maintains  that  Albany  could  not  have  been  a  party  to 
the  murder  are,  frst,  the  high  opinion  Avhich  his  contem- 
j)oraries  had  of  him,  and  secondhf,  that  the  Parliament  ac¬ 
quitted  him,  after  full  investigation.*  To  a  certain  extent 
these  grounds  of  defence  are  mutually  destructive ;  because 
the  fact  that  Parliament  thought  it  necessary  to  enquire  proves 
that  contemporaneous  opinion,  in  some  quarters,  had  pointed 
to  his  guilt.  That  Albany  was  a  man  of  great  gifts,  courteous, 
dignified,  able,  a  man  to  impress  tbe  imblic,  aud  one  who 
had  done  great  service,  is  quite  true  ;  but  if  no  one  had  thought 
he  Avas  accessory  to  his  nephew’s  death,  no  one  would  have 

*  The  Keport  of  the  I’arliainentary  enquiry  was  ‘  Ab  hac  luce 
‘  divina  Providentiri  et  non  alitcr  niigrasse  dincscitur;’  and  ]Mr.  Hill 
Burton,  from  Avhom  avc  quote  this  verdict,  admits  that  the  accu.=ation 
rests  only  on  an  assertion  in  the  b'eotiehronicon  and  the  chronicles 
founded  on  it.  At  the  same  time  he  thinks  that  the  sinister  motives 
and  character  of  Albany  warrant  a  strong  suspicion  of  his  guilt.  Tho 
charge  rests  mainly  on  the  old  maxim  ‘  Is  fecit  cui  prodest.’ 
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proposed  a  Pai'llamentary  enquiry.  As  to  that  enquiry  itself, 
it  may  be  true  that  a  favourite  has  no  friends ;  but  it  is  only 
true  when  the  favourite  cannot  help  his  friends.  Parliament 
two  hundred  years  later  investigated  the  alleged  (iowrie  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  found  that  it  was  as  their  Royal  master  alleged : 
nevertheless,  incredulous  posterity  has  never  ceased  to  doubt. 
By  a  similar  enquiry  or  trial  Botluvell  was  acquitted  of  the 
murder  of  Darnley,  of  which  he  was  unquestionably  guilty. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  see,  the  memory  of  the  Duke 
of  Albany  has  ever  been  abhorrent  to  the  Stewart  kings,  and 
historians  as  well  as  Parliaments  may  be  disposed  to  study 
such  jirepossessions. 

But  here  we  must  allow  !Mr.  Fraser  to  speak  for  himself: — 

‘  After  the  investigation  thus  made  by  the  Parliament,  ami  tlieir 
decision,  as  well  as  that  of  the  father  of  the  Prince  himself ;  considering 
also  the  facts  stated  by  the  historians  of  the  time,  that  the  Prince  was 
tiiken  by  command  of  his  father,  and  only  placed  in  ward  at  Falkland 
after  the  Council  had  agreed  that  it  should  be  so ;  and  further,  con¬ 
sidering  the  great  attachment  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  to  his  brother. 
King  Robert,  and  the  high  character  which  is  given  to  him  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  he  must  be  freed  from  the  impuuition  of  causing  the 
death  of  his  nephew  the  Duke  of  Rothsay.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
anything  like  proof  to  show  that  he  was  guilty  of  such  a  crime ;  none 
of  the  attendant  circumstances  can  be  legitimately  construed  as  point¬ 
ing  to  his  guilt.  Albany  did  but  his  duty  to  his  country,  his  king, 
and  the  Prince  himself,  by  putting  him  under  the  restraint  which  his 
own  father  authorised,  but  was  himself  too  weak  to  inqx)se,  and  it  is  a 
great  injustice  to  the  memory  of  this  famous  Regent  to  aflirm  that 
because  the  Prince  died  under  his  roof,  ho  was  gitilty  of  his  murder. 
Nor  was  the  Duke  of  Albany  the  overbearing  tyrant  which  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  be,  for  from  the  Exchequer  Rolls  we  find  that  the  Duke  was 
frequently  taken  to  task  by  the  Exchequer  Auditors,  and  money 
refused  to  him  by  them.  Was  it  likely  that  the  proud  nobility  could 
be  more  easily  intimidated  than  these  ollicers  of  the  Crown,  who  were 
probably  appointed  by  Albany  himself  as  Regent?  Those  who  have 
defamed  the  memory  of  the  Duke  ought  at  least  to  have  founded  on 
facts  which  might  sUind  the  light  of  research ;  but  not  a  single  fact  has 
been  i)roduced  to  prove  that  Albany  was  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
Rotlisjiy.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  177.) 

Tf  the  natural  (llspo.sition  of  a  critic  to  differ  from  what  an 
author  most  vehemently  asserts  has  led  us  to  state  our  ob¬ 
jections  to  what  is  here  urged  in  Albany’s  defence,  we  are  not 
insensible  to  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  Mr.  Fraser’s  performance, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  his  readers  may  possibly  agree  with 
him.  But  if  Rothsay  had  come  to  the  throne,  Albany’s  shrift 
might  have  been  as  short  as  the  ultimate  I'etribution  was  deadly. 

Albany  continued  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Scotland  until 
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the  King’s  death  in  1406.  The  old  monarch  received  a  great 
shock  by  Rothsay’s  unhappy  end ;  but  a  second  calamity 
befell  him  in  that  year  in  the  capture  by  English  cruisers  of 
his  only  remaining  son  James,  on  his  way  to  France  by  sea. 
The  King  sank  under  this  blow,  and  died  on  April  4,  1406. 
Four  years  before  this  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
^lurdoch  Stewart,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Hamildon 
Hill,  .and  was,  with  the  Prince,  detained  in  England  for  fourteen 
years. 

An)any,  after  the  King’s  death,  and  during  the  captivity  of 
James,  remained  Governor  of  Scotland  until  his  de.ath,  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  1420.  Ilis  administration  was  vigorous  to 
the  end,  and  although  diversified  by  occasional  forsiys  on  his 
English  neighbours,  and  signalised  by  one  most  disastrous 
defeat,  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  in  his  hands  suffered 
no  diminution.  He  administered  in  the  name,  and  with  the 
authority,  of  the  captive  James.  His  eldest  son,  IMui’doch, 
obtained  his  liberation  in  1416.  ‘But  the  King  of  Scots,’ 
says  Mr.  Fraser,  ‘  Av.as  too  valuable  a  prize  to  surrender.’ 

As  this  A'olume  of  Mr.  Fraser’s  work  was  passing  through 
the  j)ress,  a  very  important  and  valuable  discovery  Avas  made 
of  letters  Avritten  by  James  from  his  ])lace  of  captivity.  These 
are  supposed,  and  reasonably  so,  to  throAv  some  light  on  the 
causes  of  the  King’s  prolonged  detention,  and  on  his  estimate 
of  the  conduct  of  his  poAverful  relatives.  M"e  hope  aa'c  are  not 
too  scei)tical  or  too  cynical  Avhen  Ave  again  express  a  doubt  of 
]\Ir.  Fraser’s  sanguine  conclusions  on  this  head.  We  do  not 
say  that  Albany  could  have  obtained  the  King’s  release 
sooner.  But  Ave  do  see  from  these  letters  that  James  thought 
he  might ;  and  that  he  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  release  of 
IMurdoch  Avhilst  he  himself,  an  independent  Sovereign,  Avas 
kept  in  captivity.  Besides,  Avhen  a  man  has  been  virtually 
a  king  for  thirty  years,  he  does  not  like  to  be  deposed ;  still 
less  does  he  like  the  prospect  of  being  called  to  account.  Th.at 
Albany  intentionally  threAv  obstacles  in  the  Avay  of  his  Sove¬ 
reign’s  return  is  not  likely ;  but  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that 
his  exertions  to  bring  about  that  object,  Avhlch  Avould  terminate 
his  OAvn  vicarious  authority.  Avere  not  very  energetic  or  sincere. 
For,  if  James  should  not  return,  AA-hy  should  Albany  not  be 
the  father  of  a  race  of  kings  ?  ISIaebcth  is  not  the  only  man 
Avho  has  listened  to  promptings  of  this  kind.  All  Ave  can  say  is 
that  the  position  Avas  friendly  to  the  intrusion  of  such  fiends, 
and  that  James  certainly  thought  so. 

The  drama  is  Avoi  king  up  to  a  catastrophe  as  terrible  as 
a  Greek  tragedian  could  have  desired.  The  great  (iovernor 
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of  Scotland,  Albany,  died  in  1320,  and  his  son  Murdoch 
reigned — as  Governor  of  Scotland — in  his  stead.  He  was  a 
gentler  man  than  his  father.  Recollections  of  their  joint 
captivity  may  have  softened  him  towards  the  Sovereign ;  at 
last  he  apparently  bestirred  liimself  in  the  matter  of  the  King’s 
restoration  ;  and  in  1423  the  King  was  ransomed  for  the  sum 
of  40,000/.,  and  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  April  5,  1424.  The 
stoi’in  biir.st  forthwith.  The  King’s  first  act  was  to  arrest  Sir 
'Walter  Stewart,  eldest  son  of  Duke  ^Murdoch.  He  was 
crowned  at  Scone  on  May  21,  Duke  Murdoch  placing  him  in 
his  regal  chair.  Duncan,  Earl  of  Lennox,  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  in  August  1424  ;  and  on  March  12, 
1425,  the  King  arrested  Duke  Murdoch  and  his  son  Sir 
Alexander,  and  thereafter  took  ])Ossession  of  his  castles.  On 
]\Iay  18,  after  a  formal  trial  by  Parliament,  AValter  Stewart 
was  led  out  and  beheaded  on  the  Heading  Hill  of  Stirling. 
On  the  19th  the  Duke  of  Albany,  his  son.  Sir  Alexander,  and 
the  aged  Duke  of  Lennox,  met  with  a  similar  fate.  Mr. 
Fi’aser  thus  describe.'^  this  cruel  and  ghastly  event: — 

‘  The  scene  of  their  execution  was  an  eminence  to  the  north  of  the 
Castle,  the  Gowling  Hill,  or  the  Heading  Hill  as  it  was  afterwards 
called  from  this  sanguinary  scene.  The  event  itself  was  one  wliich 
drew  from  those  who  witnessed  it  expressions  of  deep  regret  and  con>- 
passion.  Duke  Murdoch  and  his  two  sons  were  men  of  gigantic 
stature  ;  and  of  Sir  Walter  Stewart  it  is  recorded,  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  testimony  of  Bower,  that  he  was  a  most  loveable  person,  ot 
sagacious  eloquence,  agreeable  to  everyone,  and  universally  beloved, 
and  that  his  death  was  deplored  not  only  by  those  who  knew  him,  but 
by  all  who  had  heard  of  his  fame.’ 

Thus  was  Rotbsay  avenged  :  within  sight  of  the  mountains 
which  overhang  his  fair  domain,  and  of  the  silver  stream  from 
which  he  derived  his  title,  did  the  last  Stewart,  Eaid  of 
Menteith,  meet  his  end.  It  was  a  brutal  and  tyrannical  out¬ 
rage  ;  and  the  King,  by  whose  directions  it  was  done,  was  re¬ 
minded  of  it  by  the  assassin  who  slew  him,  as  he  plunged  a 
dagger  into  his  heart  twelve  years  afterwards.  But  we  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Fraser  tliat  the  deed  is  unaccountable.  Our 
author  says : — 

‘  Feelings  of  revenge  against  the  whole  House  of  Albany  on  account 
of  the  alleged  murder  of  Bothsay  and  detention  of  King  James  in 
England  are  also  stated  as  a  reason  for  the  arrest ;  hut  as  these  alleijed 
facts  have  been  shojcn  to  have  no  fovmtatioii,  thei/  arc  not  likeli/  to  have 
given  rise  to  such  feelings’  (P.  275.) 

But,  in  the  first  place,  ]Mr.  Fraser  forgets  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  such  outrages  are  the  results  of  suspicions  and  con- 
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victlons  which  have  no  foundation.  Tliougli  all  the  world 
believed  in  Albany’s  innocence  of  Kothsay’s  death — which  all 
the  world  did  not — his  brother  might  cherish  the  contrary  im- 
jiression,  and  beyond  all  doubt  he  did  so.  Even  had  it  been 
otherwise,  Kothsay's  imprisonment  was  the  act  of  -Vlbany,  and 
not  to  be  forgiven  in  the  mind  of  his  relative.  So  also  the 
captive  himself  was  not  unlikely  to  think  that  the  man  who 
jti’ofited  by  his  im[)risonment  did  not  desire  it  to  be  terminated. 
AVe  need  search  no  further  for  the  causes  of  this  catastrophe 
than  the  most  ordinary  stirrings  of  human  passion. 

15 ut,  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Fraser’s  theory,  the  letters  from 
James  himself  put  this  matter  beyond  doubt,  and  ^Ir.  Fraser, 
a  few  pages  further  on,  admits  as  much.  The  Impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  captive  Prince  is  undisguised.  lie;  says,  writing 
to  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Albany  in  1416,  complaining  that  he 
had  written  ‘syndrytymys  to  you  and  the  three  Estates  touch- 
‘  ing  our  deliverance,’  ‘  and  of  thir  letteris  ane  no  al  had  we 

*  never  answer,  and  tharof  we  ferlyis  nouch  lytyle.’  There¬ 
fore  he  ]»roceeds  to  require  him  to  send  an  answer  by  his 
chajilain  (.Tohn  Lyon),  and  to  make  execution  for  his  de¬ 
liverance  ‘  so  dowly  [duly]  that  in  your  defaut  we  be  nouch 

*  send  [sent]  to  sek  remede  of  our  deliverance  otherquare  in 
‘  tyme  to  cum.’  This  is  jdain  sjteakiiig  enough;  but  in  what 
is  called  a  circular  letter  by  tlie  King,  apparently  of  the  same 
date,  the  truth  of  his  own  feeling  on  the  subject  is  evinced  in 
unequivocal  terms.  lie  says  (modernising  tlic  words)  that  he 
hoj)es  his  friends  (to  whom  it  is  addressed)  will  stir  up  his 
trusty  and  most  loved  uncle  to  do  for  his  deliverance  after  the 
ordinance  of  the  general  Council  :  ‘  For  we  uuderstaud  our 

*  most  excellent  cosyng  the  mighty  King  of  Ingillandc  will  be 
‘  to  us  gracious  and  helplik,  for  we  have  communed  with  him.’ 
lie  asks  for  an  answer,  as  to  what  they  may  <h»  in  this  matter: 

‘  and  what  you  tliink  we  should  do  if  our  (leliverance  were  put 
‘  in  delay,  as  it  has  been  ’  (p.  2S6).  'The  King  of  England  was 
willing,  says  James.  His  own  letters  were  not  answered.  He 
must  look  elsewhere  for  deliverance,  if  the  delays  which  have 
occurred  continue.  All  this  has  no  interpretation  but  one,  and 
so  ]Mr.  Fraser  thinks:  for  he  says  the  impression  on  the  mind 
of  James  was  ‘  a  mistaken  opinion.’  Possibly:  but  .lames  did 
not  think  it  mistaken;  and  it  was  an  impression  probably  not 
weakened  by  seven  years  of  additional  <‘a|iti\  ity. 

Wbate\er  may  have  been  its  inducing  causes — and  they 
seem  to  us  no  mystery — this  sanguinary  act  of  vcnge;iuce 
terminated  a  distinguislu'd  line,  who  nded  Sccttland  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  who,  but  a  few  weeks  Ik  fore*,  bad  been  tbc 
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foremost  in  tlie  land.  AVhatever  his  faults  or  errors,  no  more 
vigorous  hand  ever  held  the  helm  of  Scottish  affairs  than  the 
first  Duke  of  Albany.  They  said  he  was  a  hard  ruler ;  but 
the  people  loved  him.  Bower  says,  as  quoted  by  ^Ir. 
Fraser :  — 

‘  He  was  one  of  tlie  most  patient  of  men,  gentle  and  kind,  affable 
and  communicative,  open-handed  to  strangers,  singular  above  all  his 
compeers.  In  stature  he  was  tall  and  comely  in  form,  with  white 
hair  and  an  amiable  countenance,  lie  was  endued  with  temperance 
and  constant  forbearance.  Indeed,  wisdom  had  so  adorned  him  as  if 
with  the  ornament  of  every  virtue,  that  his  speech  was  always  gracious 
and  wholesome,  whether  in  the  highest  courts  or  in  any  other.’ 

'When  the  cemmauding  presence  of  his  sou  and  his  two 
grandsons  appeared  on  the  Heading  Hill,  the  people  loudly 
lamented  their  fate,  nor  did  they  ever  forgive  the  author  of  it. 
Here  ends  our  second  act.  As  the  line  of  Comyn  perished 
by  the  dagger  of  Bruce,  so  the  Stewarts  of  ^Menteith  disap¬ 
peared  under  the  axe  of  the  headsman,  and  the  attainder  of 
their  name. 

For  the  third  time  under  Mr.  Fraser's  guidance  we  shift 
the  scene,  and  leaving  behind  us  the  tragical  end  of  the 
Stewart  Earls  of  ^lenteith,  we  take  up  the  theme  once  more 
exactly  two  hundred  years  later.  The  six  Jameses  of  the 
royal  line  have  all  come  and  gone  ;  that  stormy  commencement 
brought  with  it  no  augury  of  jirosperity  or  peace  to  the 
dynasty ;  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  year  1627  with  an  Earl 
of  Menteith  still  among  the  foremost,  and  high  in  the  con- 
fulencc  of  the  Crown,  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  No  English  invasion  now  broods  over  the  nation. 
The  old  terror  is  at  an  end,  and  other  controversies  and  con¬ 
tests  have  supplanted  the  moss-trooper  and  the  borderer.  The 
llcformation  has  stirreil  up  larger  sympathies  and  a  higher 
tone  of  feeling  among  the  populace.  -V  middle  class  has 
arisen,  and  the  feuds  of  contending  bai’ons  have  given  way  to 
the  battle  of  social  and  personal  liberty  against  arbitrary 
}M)wer.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  tyrannical  and  trea¬ 
cherous  policy  of  Charles  I.,  he  had  acquired  at  the  English 
and  French  Courts  the  tastes  of  an  accomplished  and  cultivated 
man  ;  and  he  brought  with  him  to  Scotland  accomplished  and 
cultivated  men  in  his  train.  In  spite  of  his  short  reign  and 
bloody  fate,  he  left  an  impress  on  Scottish  government  which 
was  permanent.  The  baiul  of  Scottish  jurists,  trained  in 
foreign  universities,  which  sent  out  from  time  to  time  scions  of 
the  best  blood  in  the  land,  began  to  mould  into  coherent  and 
symmetrical  harmony  a  cultivated  coile  of  jurispriulcnce  ;  and 
VOI..  CLVI.  NO.  CCCXIX.  K 
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the  Scotland  of  Charles  I.  was  as  different  from  that  of  the 
Duke  of  ^\lbany  as  the  Koine  of  Augustus  was  from  that  of 
Fabiiis  or  Camillus.  Above  all,  the  crowns  Avere  at  last 
united,  not  by  conquest  but  by  succession  ;  and  the  ‘  auld 
‘  enemy  of  England  ’  began  to  be  regarded  not  only  with  friend- 
shij)  but  with  admiration.  The  feeling  may  not  have  been 
quite  reciprocal ;  but  Scotland  sunned  herself  now,  unwil¬ 
lingly  but  persistently,  in  the  glances  of  her  southern  sister. 

In  some  respects  our  King  .James  VI.  has  received  scanty 
justice  from  posterity.  Of  his  moral  temperament  there  is 
nothing  favourable  to  say.  lie  Avas  of  an  ignoble  type, 
certainly:  his  tastes  mean  and  his  manners,  in  the  sight  of 
English  courtiers,  ungainly  and  absurd.  But  his  ability  Avas 
of  a  much  higher  order  than  history  has  ascribed  to  him.  If 
he  is  judged,  as  it  is  right  to  judge  him,  by  results,  he  should 
be  placed  higher.  lie  is  said  to  have  been  coAvardly  and 
unwarlike ;  but  perhaps  he  had  discerned,  before  his  age,  the 
mistake  of  interfering  in  the  affairs,  quarrels,  and  Avars  of 
neighbouring  nations.  Certain  it  is  that  peace  abroad,  and, 
more  Avonderful  still,  at  home,  nanained  unbroken  in  his  time. 
Ko  faction  under  him  obtained  the  iq)per  hand ;  and  in  Scot¬ 
land  tranquillity  and  order  had  ])roduccd  their  usual  results — 
trade  and  commerce  began  to  flourish.  Drummond  of  IlaAA’- 
thornden  had  proved  that  a  Scot  could  Avrite  melodious  English 
verse,  and  Xai»ier  of  IMerchiston  had  placed  his  name  in  the 
first  rank  of  exact  science.  Among  the  statesmen  and  jurists 
of  his  day,  for  at  that  time  the  character  Avas  usually  combined, 
were  some  men  of  marked  ability  and  culture'.  Seton  Lord 
Dunfermline,  Ilay  Lord  Kinnoul,  Maitland  Lord  Tiurlstane, 
and  Hamilton  Lord  Binning,  Avere  prominent  men,  all  of  them 
conspicuous  for  their  learning  and  scholarship,  and  all  of  them 
trained  by  foreign  travel  and  study  in  the  highest  Continental 
seminaries. 

Among  them,  in  1021,  there  appeared  in  Parliament  a 
young  Earl  of  IMenteith,  avIio  Avas  destined  to  a  carc'er,  short 
indeed,  but  the  most  brilliant  of  tliem  all.  AVe  must  revert 
for  a  moment  to  the  history  of  the  title,  in  the  interval,  in 
order  to  deduce  his  jAcdigree.  After  the  execution  of  the 
second  Duke  of  Albany  and  his  tAvo  sons  the  estates  Avere 
confiscate<l ;  and  in  1427  the  title  of  Earl  of  Alenteith  Avas 
conferred  on  Malise  (Iraliam,  Earl  of  Strathern,  Avho  Avas  at 
the  sanu!  time  divested  of  the  latter  title.  From  him,  through 
six  descents,  the  title  Avas  lineally  transmitted  to  the  seventh 
Earl,  AVilliam  Graham,  Avho  AA'as  born  about  1591.  The  inter¬ 
mediate  holders  Avere  not  cojispicuons,  and  the  Icav  notices  Mr. 
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Fraser  has  collected  concerninfj  them  do  not  attribute  to  them 
any  remarkable  distinction.  When  William,  the  seventh  Earl, 
succeeded,  the  family  fortunes  seem  to  have  been  at  a  low 
ebb :  and  we  have  no  particidars  given  us  of  his  earlier  life 
or  education.  It  does  a})pear,  however,  that  he  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  sapient  sovereign  as  early  as  1617,  for  Mr. 
Fraser  quotes  two  very  characteristic  letters  from  James  to 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  in  the  first  of  which  he  most  earnestly 
beseeches  him  ‘  to  procure  our  exceeding  great  contentment — 
‘  namely,  to  search  out  and  scud  unto  us  two  couple  of 

*  excellent  terrieres,  or  earth  dogs,  which  are  both  stoute  good 

*  fox  killers,  and  will  stay  long  in  the  grounds.  We  are  cre- 
‘  dibly  informed  that  the  Earle  of  ^lonteth  hath  good  of  that 
‘  kind,  Avho  wee  are  sure  wilbe  glade  to  gratify  us  with  them.’ 
Mdietlier  the  royal  wish  was  gratified  or  not  does  not  ai>pear ; 
but,  if  so,  the  act  may  have  formed  the  introduction  to  his  son, 
Charles  I.,  in  whose  favour  the  young  Earl  was  soon  destined 
to  rise.  His  career,  indeed,  was  very  remarkable.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1626.  In  1627 
the  King  (Charles)  wi’ote  to  thank  him  for  his  services,  and 
jtromised  to  remember  them.  He  was  appointed  President  of 
the  Council  in  1628,  and  in  1631  this  office  was  conferred  on 
him  for  life.  In  1628  he  was  created  Lord  Justice  General, 
the  highest  judicial  office  in  Scotland ;  and  in  1630  he  received 
the  at  that  time  unexampled  honour  of  being  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  England.  His  distinctions  culminated  in  his 
being  created  Earl  of  Strathern  in  1631.  ]Mr.  Fraser  has  printed 
in  his  second  volume  a  complete  series  of  letters  from  Charles  to 
Menteith,  which  show  the  terms  of  intimacy  and  exuberant 
confidence  on  which  they  stood,  and  the  respect  in  which  he 
held  his  judgment  on  the  most  important  transactions.  We 
have  not  space  to  refer  to  these  letters,  which  are  very  inter¬ 
esting,  in  detail ;  but  they  relate  to  some  of  the  most  important 
events  of  that  period  of  the  reign.  Among  the  rest,  one  of 
Charles’s  favourite  projects  was  his  great  scheme  of  tithe 
commutation  in  Scotland,  by  which  he  hoped  to  recruit  the 
royal  finances,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  landowners 
of  serious  inconvenience.  He  only  partially  succeeded ;  but 
the  concej)tion  of  his  plan  was  very  statesmanlike,  and  the 
results  to  this  day  of  the  incomplete  scheme  have  proved  very 
beneficial.  There  are  many  letters  from  Charles  himself  to 
ISIeutclth  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  all  other  public  atiairs. 
In  one  he  tells  him  to  take  care  that  the  ]>eople  of  Edinburgh 
choose  a  proper  Provost,  although  he  adds,  characteristically, 
that  he  leaves  them  a  free  choice.  In  another  he  tells  him  to 
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see  that  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s  show  himself  a  true 
servant  of  his  at  an  ensuing  Convention  (ji.  33),  although  his 
^Majesty  knows  him  to  bo  so.  In  a  third,  he  instructs  him  to 
deal  with  the  Lord  Napier  for  the  surrender  of  his  office  of 
Depute  Treasurer;  and,  ‘  if  he  will  not  yield  to  any  fair  and 
‘  reasonable  pi-oposition  made  by  you  therein,  wee  require  you 
‘  to  cause  put  him  to  a  trial  touching  anything  that  can  be  justly 
‘  objected  against  him  in  the  execution  of  that  office  ’  (p.  33). 
But  the  entire  collection  is  full  of  interest,  and  quite  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  shifty,  temporising,  and,  we  are  afraid  we  must 
add,  insincere  character  of  the  royal  writer. 

In  the  year  16.32  Menteith  was  the  most  powerful  and 
influential  man  in  Scotland;  high  in  the  King’s  favour,  and 
flourishing  both  in  reputation  and  fortune.  The  amount  of 
influence  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  at  head-quarters  is 
singularly  illustrated  by  another  remarkable  series  of  letters 
to  him  from  a  very  well-known  man  in  those  times.  Of  all 
the  eminent  lawyers  of  that  day  none  stood  higher  than  Sir 
Thomas  Hope,  who  held  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate.  He 
was  a  powerful  and  successful  man,  and  had  enjoyed  many  of 
fortune’s  favours ;  but  one  thing  he  wished,  to  have  his  son 
placed  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session.  But  this  end 
seemed  doubtful ;  and  he  besieges  the  ear  of  the  favourite 
Minister  Avith  earnest  and  not  quite  dignified  entreaties  on 
that  score.  In  the  months  of  November  and  December  1631 
there  are  ten  letters  from  him  to  IMcnteith  on  the  subject. 
The  matter  does  not  go  smoothly,  and  Sir  Thomas  Hope  finds 
enemies  behind  the  scenes,  on  whom  he  bestows  language  by 
no  means  j-estrained.  In  one  j)assagc  he  says: — ‘I  die 
‘  calumnies  goes  ryff  in  thlr  dayis,  for  I  have  hard  my  Lord 
‘  Traquair  chargit  Avith  a  passage  as  fals  as  the  divell  ’  (ii.  142). 
And  again,  a  month  afterAvards,  ‘  I  must  entreat  your  Lord- 
‘  ship’s  favor  for  an  letter  to  the  Council  for  trying  of  that 
‘  divilish  calumny  of  that  reverend  father  of  lies,  &c.’  (ii.  145). 
Apparently  it  Avas  Sir  John  Scot  of  Scotstarvet  on  Avhom  these 
reproaches  Avere  heaped.  Whether  they  succeeded  or  not  the 
correspondence  does  not  show. 

But  alas  for  the  favour  of  fortune  and  of  princes!  The 
tide  Avas  even  now  on  tlu;  turn;  and  In*  avIio  by  the  easiest 
stages  ha<l  gained  the  j)inuacl(!  of  j)ower  Avas  about  [to  be. 
hurl(;d  from  it  by  the  biickbitiiig  of  jealous  rivals  and  the  un¬ 
thinking  tattle  of  a  Avoman.  Metiteith’s  rise  had  not  unna¬ 
turally  provoked  the  proverbial  envy  Avliich  pursues  merit.  It 
Avas  to<j  rapid,  too  brilliant,  and  too  complete  to  escape  this 
universal  jienalty.  But  he  eouM  not  have  expected  that  the 
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same  spirit  of  moody,  fitful,  and  revengeful  jealousy  which  had 
led  to  the  tragical  scene  in  142o  would  have,  on  occasion  far 
less  provocative,  turned  the  heart  of  his  royal  master  from 
kindness  to  cruelty.  The  story,  in  all  its  meanness,  comes  out 
clearly  in  !Mr.  Fraser’s  jjages  ;  and  with  a  short  summary  of 
its  leading  features  we  must  close  this  analysis  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  Earls  of  Menteith. 

Sir  dohn  Scot,  of  Scotstarvet,  was  a  person  of  some  cele¬ 
brity  in  that  day.  AVhether  he  was  the  ‘  father  of  lies  ’  to 
whom  Sir  Thomas  Hope  refers  we  do  not  know;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  and  other  officials  about  Charles’s  court 
were  resolved,  if  they  could,  to  ruin  iMenteith’s  credit  with 
the  King.  Their  first  step  was  to  raise  objections,  at  first 
technical,  but  at  last  touching  Menteith’s  honour,  about  the 
lands  and  the  title  of  Stratheru.  The  King  at  first,  although 
touchy  about  his  royal  possessions,  would  not  give  up  his 
favourite,  .and  said  it  was  hard  he  could  not  love  a  man  but 
they  would  tear  him  from  his  arms.  In  the  end  Menteith 
resigned  his  earldom  of  Strathern,  and  assumed,  by  the  King’s 
desire,  that  of  Airth  ;  but,  apparently,  the  hatter  gave  no  heed 
at  all  to  the  imputations  on  Meutelth’s  honesty.  The  con¬ 
spirators,  defeated,  attacked  the  King  on  a  more  tender 
quarter.  The  substance  of  the  charge,  which  rested  on  the 
loosest  hearsay  evidence,  was  that  the  *  Earle  of  Airth  had 
‘  remarked  to  the  Lady  ^Iar(|ucssa  of  Hamilton  “  that  he  had 
‘  “  as  good  a  right  to  the  crowne  as  the  King  had,’’  and  that 
‘  “  his  blood  Avas  redder  than  the  King’s.”  ’  It  was  supported 
by  depositions  of  Sir  John  Skene.  Lord  Kamsay,  Lord  Wig- 
toune,  and  Lord  Fleming,  none  of  whom  had  heard  the  Avords 
themselves,  nor  Avas  it  stated  Avhen,  Avhere,  or  hoAv  they  Avere 
uttered.  Such  averments  ilid  not  aflbrd  evidence  to  hang  a 
cat.  Xevcrtheless  these  de]>ositions  Avere  received  by  Charles 
immediately  before  his  coronation,  and  he  appointed  the  24th 
of  June,  1(533,  for  the  trial  of  the  Earl,  and  Avrote  to  four 
Advocates,  directing  them  to  inform  themselves  for  his  de¬ 
fence,  and  to  appear  in  his  interest  on  the  morrow. 

‘  AVlu'ther  this  trial  took  place  on  the  24th  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  another  diet  was  hchl  on  the  10th  of  Julv  following.  Avhich  the 
Karl  Avas  unable  to  attend  by  reason  of  t^iekness.  All  attempts  to  make 
the  Karl  jilead  guilty  of  uttering  treasonable  speeches  proved  un¬ 
availing,  as  he  eontinued  in  a  tirm  denial.' 

The  root  of  the  mischief  Avas  that  David  StOAvart  Earl  of 
Strathern  having  been  the  oldest  hiAvful  sou  to  King  Robert  II. 
by  Eupham  Rose  his  seci>uil  Avife,  this  William  Earl  of 
Strathern  claimed  to  be  tbe  successor  and  hiAvful  heir  to  the 
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said  David  ;  Charles  himself  was  lineally  descended  from  Kin" 
Robert  III.,  who  was  a  child  of  the  King's  first  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  iNIure,  but  some  doubt  had  been  thrown  on  the 
validity  of  this  marriage,  though  it  was  recognised,  and  the 
succession  to  the  crown  settknl  by  the  Scottish  Parliament. 
Upon  this  Strathern’s  enemies  attempted  to  persuade  Charles 
that  his  favourite  aimed  at  the  crown,  and  that  the  race  ought 
to  be  extirpated.  Charles  gave  way  to  these  unjust  and  un¬ 
generous  suspicions.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  especially 
as  Lord  Strathern  not  only  denied  the  words  imputed  to  him, 
but  submitted  himself  without  reserve  to  the  King’s  pleasure. 
Charles  named  a  Commission  ‘  for  the  tryale  of  this  business,’ 
and  on  ^lay  7  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  his  supposed 
rival : — 

‘  Charles  I?., — 

‘  Airth.  I  give  yow  licence,  if  it  please  yow,  to  retire  to  any 
of  your  owne  houses  in  the  countrey  till  my  coming  to  Scotland,  at 
which  tyme  (and  ofter  these  tilings  ar  cleared  which  we  houpe  to  be 
but  calumnies  wherewith  yow  are  charged)  we  will  not  feall  to  have  a 
cair  of  the  standing  of  your  hoiise  and  of  your  credit,  and  will  give  yow 
that  marke  of  our  favour  which  we  promised  to  yow  heirtoibre.  At 
Whythall,  the  7th  of  May,  1033.’ 

The  enquiry  led  to  no  restdt,  but  the  King  chose  to  assume 
the  guilt  of  Ills  loyal  subject.  On  .luly  14  he  wrote  again  to 
the  Earl  of  Traquair  : — 

‘  C.  Pi.,—  • 

‘  If  you  find  the  Karl  of  Airth  cum  to  such  a  confession  as  will 
give  us  sjitisfaction,  we  bi  thes  give  you  warrant  to  assure  him  of  his 
lyf and  Ibrliiitour.  (liven at  Seaton,  the  11th  of. July,  1(!33.’ 

The  word  ‘  forfaitour  ’  w’as  substituted  in  the  King’s  own  hand 
for  that  of  ‘  fortune,’  which  he  struck  out. 

As  for  fortune,  tlte  luckless  Earl  was  ruined,  and  Charles 
was  obliged  within  a  few  months  to  make  jiayments  ‘  for  the 
‘  relief  of  the  Earl  of  Arthe’s  debt.’  These  letters  are  worthy 
of  the  sovereign  who  abandoned  StrafUtrd  to  the  block.  Yet 
the  loyalty  of  Lord  Airth  remained  unshaken.  As  dangers 
and  difficulties  thickened  round  Charles,  he  bethought  him  of 
his  old  friend  and  servant.  In  1()3!J  he  writes  in  an  altered 
tone. 

‘  Charles  11., — 

‘  liigbt  trusty  and  well-lxdoveil  cousin.  ^Vo  gnetc  yon  well. 
Having  heanl  liow  that  you  have  rcfnsiid  to  adlicre  to  any  of  tlio 
coursf.'S  lichl  by  the  Covenanters,  and  that  from  the  beginingyou  have 
alwise  disjiroved  the  same,  wcmj  liave  been  pleased  to  tak  particular 
notice  thereof,  and  Ibi-  which  wee  giv(!  you  hearty  th.ankcs,  assuring 
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you  that  wee  will  not  only  be  carefull  to  protect  yon,  but  will  likewise 
acknowledge  your  affection  to  our  service  in  a  rcall  manner  when 
occasion  shall  offer,  and  wee  doubt  not  but  you  will  continue  as  you 
have  begunne,  and  withall  contribute  in  what  lyes  in  your  power  for 
advancing  thereof,  speciallie  at  this  time.  We  bid  you  farewell. 
From  our  Court  at  Whitehall,  H)  March,  1G39,  stilo  Scotico. 

‘  To  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  the  Earl  of  Aiitlu’ 

Shortly  afterwards  the  King  sent  his  special  commands  fo 
Alrth  to  attend  and  assist  his  Commissioners  at  the  Assembly 
and  Parliament  then  next  ensuing,  and  in  November  1639  he 
summoned  him  to  Court.  But  the  King  did  not  reinstate  him 
in  his  offices,  nor  even  repay  the  money  which  Airth  had 
advanced  in  his  service.  The  ruined  Earl  lived  on  until  1660, 
and  lived,  therefore,  to  see  the  Restoration.  There  is  one 
letter  from  Charles  II.,  dated  in  1650,  acknowledging  the  suf¬ 
ferings  which  the  Earl  of  ^lenteith  and  his  fiimily  had  been 
])ut  to  on  account  of  their  loyalty  and  fidelity,  and  promising, 
if  he  ever  had  an  opportunity,  that  these  would  be  remem¬ 
bered  ;  but  either  the  ojiportunlty  never  came,  or  the  King 
forgot  his  jn’omiso,  for  the  house  of  ^Menteith  never  again 
assumed  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  The 
letters  of  the  Stewart  Kings  are  exceedingly  characteristic 
and  interesting,  and  the  publication  of  them  by  ^Ir.  Fraser  is 
an  important  contribution  to  history. 

The  next  successor  to  the  title  was  a  man  of  no  particular 
mark,  and  with  him  the  recognised  line  of  the  Grahams  of 
Menteith  disappeared  altogether.  The  concluding  episode  in 
this  long  history  is  striking  and  significant.  After  the  title  had 
apparently  become  extinct  there  appeared  at  one  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  the  Scotch  peers  a  man  who  claimed  the  earldom,  and 
proposed  to  vote  in  respect  of  it.  He  was  a  medical  student, 
in  poor  circumstances,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  went  by 
the  name  of  ‘the  Beggar  Earl.’  He  at  last  was  found  dead 
on  the  roadside,  and  so  ended  the  fortunes  of  the  earldom  of 
Menteith. 

We  have  now  gone  cursorily  over  a  very  large  tract  of 
Scottish  history',  from  the  twelfth  to  the  last  century;  and  we 
arc  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Fraser  for  the  amount  of  information 
and  interest  which  these  volumes  eontaiti.  B*e  have  been 
unable  to  tlo  nu>re  than  glean  out  from  this  repertory  some  of 
the  more  salient,  and  perhaps  less  familiar,  passages  in  the 
history  of  Scotland;  but  what  we  have  been  able  to  exhibit 
to  onr  reailers  falls  very  short  of  what  they  may  find  in  the 
volumes  themselves.  T'he  second  volume  contains,  along  with 
the  correspomlenee  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  a  great 
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variety  of  interostiii"  flocumcnts  which  would  well  repay 
perusal,  and  which  would  themselves  furnish  ample  material 
for  a  separate  dissertation.  He  has  given  his  readers,  in 
addition  to  the  copies  of  the  letters  contained  in  the  apjiendix, 
several  drcsimilcs  of  the  originals.  Those  of  Charles  I.  are 
striking  and  suggestive.  He  Avrites  a  clear,  hold  hand,  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  with  precision  and  dignity  ;  and  if  the  spelling 
is  not  altogether  according  to  modern  ideas,  it  is  hotter  than 
that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  The  one  letter  from 
Charles  II.  is  written  in  a  hand  less  hold,  bnt  more  refined. 
There  are  also  in  the  collection  some  letters  from  Claverhouse, 
and  from  the  ^larquis  of  Montrose,  and  two  or  three  from  Hob 
Hoy,  the  celebrated  freebooter.  ]Mr.  Fraser  discusses  the 
question  how  far  Claverhouse  was  an  illiterate  man,  which  has 
been  alleged  with  great  emjihasis  on  the  one  side,  and  as  em¬ 
phatically  denied  on  the  other.  Judging  by  the  specimens 
which  we  have  here,  if  spelling  be  any  test  of  acquaintance  with 
literature,  rve  should  say  that  the  renowned  Avarrior  stood  very 
low  in  that  scale  ;  for  anything  more  detestable  than  the  spelling 
of  the  letters  Avhich  Mr.  Fraser  has  given  us  cannot  Avell  be 
conceived.  Hob  Hoy’s  letters  are  rather  better  expressed,  and 
immeasurably  better  spelt.  At  the  same  time,  spelling  Avas  no 
test  of  education  in  those  days,  and  it  Avas  on  a  comparatively 
arbitrary  footing,  even  Avith  Avell-educated  men,  for  many  years 
afterAvaids.  \Vc  Avere  greatly  struck  by  finding  in  one  of 
the  Avorst  sj)ecimens  of  Claverhouse  spelling  a  quotation  of  a 
line  of  Lucan  ( Avhose  name,  hoAACAer,  he  takes  care  to  mis¬ 
spell  ),  but  which  is  so  apposite  to  the  subject  of  his  letter  as 
plainly  to  be  quoted  from  his  oavu  familiarity  Avith  the  author. 
Although,  therefore,  Ave  are  not  amongst  the  admirers  of 
Claverhouse,  avc  are  not  inclined  to  condemn  him  as  illiterate 
on  any  such  grouml.  He  Avas  a  man  of  intellectual  force, 
and  couM  hardly  have  held  the  ])l:ice  he  did  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries  if,  in  truth,  he  Av.as  uneducated  and  ignorant. 

The  remain<l(;r  of  the  second  volume  is  composed  of  a  large 
and  very  valuable  collection  of  ancient  charters,  and  some 
specimens  of  seals  of  rarity  and  interest  to  those  avIio  arc 
skilled  in  such  matters.  Hut  Ave  must  uoav  take  leave  of  our 
author,  very  grateful  for  the  light  Avhich  he  has  c.ast  upon  so 
many  <lark  corners  of  our  national  history,  and  anxious  to 
recommend  to  those  who  can  «d)tain  access  to  those  A'olumcs  a 
more  comjdete  acquaintance  Avith  their  contents  than  our 
limits  permit  us  to  I'urnish. 
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Aut.  VI. — 1.  Papcru  rclutliifi  to  the  Affairs  of  Siilu  and 
Borneo,  and  to  the  Grant  of  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  to 
the  ‘  British  North  Borneo  ('oinpunp.'  Part  I.  Correspond¬ 
ence  respecting  the  Claims  of  Spain.  Part  II.  Correspond¬ 
ence  respecting  the  Claims  of  Holland.  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  hy  command  of  her  Majesty.  1882. 

2.  The  New  Ceylon.  Ileing  a  Sketch  of  British  North  Borneo 
or  Sabak,  from  special  and  other  exclusive  Sources  of  In¬ 
formation.  Written  and  compiled  by  Joskpii  Hattox, 
•with  New  and  Original  Maps,  corrected  to  date.  London: 
1881. 

3.  The  Head  Ilnnfers  of  Borneo;  np  the  JIahaknn  and  down 
the  Barito,  and  Jonrneyinys  in  iSitmatra.  By  Caul  Bock. 
London:  1881. 

4.  The  Garden  of  the  Snn  ;  or,  a  Natnralisfs  Journal  of  the 
Mountains,  and  in  the  Forests  and  Swamps  of  Borneo  and 
the  Siilu  Archipelayo.  By  .1.  W.  BcuKinoE,  Trinity  College 
Botanical  Gardens,  and  formerly  of  the  Koval  Gardens, 
Kew.  London:  1880. 

^IIE  grant  of  a  royal  charter  to  a  British  company  for  the 
occupation  of  the  northern  portion  of  Borneo,  the  largest 
island  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago — in  the  world  indeed,  if 
Australia  be  ranked  among  the  continents,  as  it  may  well  be 
in  view'  of  its  vast  area — has  attracted  much  attention,  not  in 
this  country  only  but  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  East. 
The  concession  of  a  territory,  nearly  as  large  as  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  formally  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  the  Crown,  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  the  object  of  much  hostile  criticism  on  political 
and  economic  grounds.  The  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch  were 
not  slow  to  put  forward  rival  claims,  and  op|>ose  the  grant  of  a 
charter  as  an  encroachment  on  their  sovereign  rights  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  where  they  have  practically  been  allowed  during 
the  last  half-century  to  claim  a  monopoly  of  territorial  posses¬ 
sions.  The  opportunity  of  turning  this  contention  to  account 
in  party  warfare  was  too  inviting  to  be  resisted.  So  novel  an 
incident  as  the  grant  of  a  charter  to  a  private  company  for  the 
founding  of  a  new  colony  under  the  a'gls  of  the  British  Hag, 
furnished  another  charge  of  adventure  and  innovation.  And 
accordingly  a  debate  was  raised  in  both  Houses  of  Parlla- 
nicnt,  ami  in  the  Commons  pressed  to  a  division.  The  result, 
in  spite  of  all  lu>stile  comment,  left  the  new  company  and  its 
charter  invested  with  the  sanction  of  a  large  majority ;  while 
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in  the  House  of  Lords  there  was  such  a  concurrence  of 
approval  on  both  sides,  that  no  division  was  taken. 

So  far  then  as  criticism  and  comments  could  affect  the  future 
of  the  colony  and  the  company,  the  opposition  encountered 
must  have  proved  the  best  advertisement,  and  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  shareholders  to  ])rosecute  with  energy  the  objects 
set  forth  in  their  charter.  These  objects  are  unexceptionable  in 
character,  and  such  as  everyone  would  desire  to  see  carried  out 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Taking  the  preamble  of  the  Treaty  of 
1847  with  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  (Brunei) — in  which  the  desire 
of  the  (^ueen  is  recorded  ‘  to  encourage  commerce  between 
‘  her  Majesty’s  subjects  and  the  sidyects  of  the  independent 
‘  princes  of  the  Eastern  seas,  and  to  put  an  end  to  piracies 
‘  which  have  hitherto  obstructed  that  commerce  ’ — as  the 
starting-point  of  the  negotiations  with  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  charter,  the  statement  submitted  in  support  of  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  shows  in  a  few  words  the  develop¬ 
ment  they  hope  to  give  to  such  proposed  ends,  and  the  grounds 
for  their  anticipation  of  success. 

‘  Tlie  natural  resources  of  the  granted  territory  are  great.  It  has 
splendid  harbours,  and  a  good  climate  for  the  tropics.  It  contains  ex¬ 
tensive  forests,  producing  much  hard-wood  timber,  .and  there  are  in  it, 
as  the  undersigned  believe,  valuable  mineral  deposits.  It  will  afford 
new  outlets  for  British  trade,  new  markets  (which  are  nmeh  needed) 
for  British  manufacturers,  and  new  and  rich  districts  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  coffee  and  tea,  and  for  tropical  agriculture  gcner.ally.  There  is 
every  prospect  of  .a  good  commercial  return  for  the  British  capibil  em¬ 
ployed.  Civilisation  and  order  will  by  degrees  be  introduced.  And 
the  interests  of  the  British  Empire  will  be  promoted  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  British  occupation  in  a  region  offering,  by  its  situation  and 
circumstances,  niaiiy  .strategical  and  other  public  advantages.’ 

There  i.s,  no  doubt,  a  certain  glamour  of  adventure  and 
romance  in  the  boldnes.s  of  the  first  conception  of  a  plan  to 
obtain  the  peaceable  and  legal  possession  of  a  territory  some 
20,0()()  square  miles  in  extent,  from  two  Ea.stern  Sultans 
claiming  a  divided  authority  within  its  limits.  The  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Sarawak,  on  the  western  co.ast  of  Borneo,  by  Mr.,  after¬ 
wards  Sir  James,  Brooke,  .some  forty  years  ago,  by  [mrehasc 
and  friendly  negotiation,  is  the  only  parallel  example  in  modern 
times.  Such  acquisitions  carry  us  back  to  half-forgotten 
treaties  in  j»ast  centuries  when  the  Dutch  and  English  East 
Imlia  (.'ompanies  were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  great  colo¬ 
nial  c(»mmerce  and  (‘inpire  in  the  Eastern  seas  ;  while  the 
Spanish  and  Jbirtuguese  still  stretched  eager  hands  over  the 
richest  islands  <»f  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  voyages  of  the 
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earliest  navigators,  following  the  newly  found  track  of  Vasco 
da  Gama,  and  the  records  of  such  adventures  abound  in  quaint 
and  marvellous  incidents  as  well  as  deeds  only  too  many  of  a 
darker  hue. 

In  North  Borneo  we  have  the  latest  addition  to  the 
already  overflowing  tale  of  British  colonics,  and  the  newest 
manifestation  of  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  spread  the 
English  race  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe  during  the  last 
three  centuries.  The  ])art  Avhich  colonisation  has  played  in 
the  w'orld’s  history  in  all  times,  ancient  and  modern,  down 
to  the  present  day,  presents  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  all 
students  of  national  development  and  progress.  Among  the 
influences  which  have  exercised  a  notable  sway  over  the  destiny 
of  nations,  and  determined  the  rise  or  fall  of  states,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  one  of  these  as  having  proved 
more  potent  and  far-reaching.  To  trace  the  various  forms 
which  colonisation  has  taken  since  the  first  dispersion  of  the 
Aryan  race  from  the  great  beehive  and  nursery  of  nations — 
the  plateaux  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia — and  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Europe  some  three  thousand  years  ago  in  successive 
waves  of  immigration,  which  was  colonisation  in  its  largest  deve¬ 
lopment  in  ancient  hitsory,  and  terminated  in  a  long  interval  of 
barbarism  by  the  submergence  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  civi¬ 
lisation,  is  in  itself  a  separate  study.  But  the  fusion  of  the 
old  with  the  new  elements  of  humanity,  apparently  so  con¬ 
fusedly  and  blindly  mixed,  led  to  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  the  Middle  Ages,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  When  modern  colonisation  commenced,  navigators 
under  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  flags,  feeling  their  way 
across  the  stormy  Atlantic  and  along  the  equally  unexplored 
shores  of  Africa  to  the  Eastern  seas,  at  last  opened  to  the 
astonished  gaze  of  Europe  a  new  world  in  the  West,  and  a 
new  way  to  the  old  with  all  the  fabled  treasures  of  the  East. 
How  stui)endous  the  changes  these  events  caused,  and  how 
subversive  of  the  existing  relations  among  European  nations 
the  revolution  effected,  can  hardly  be  rightly  appreciated 
without  some  reference  to  the  state  of  Europe  when  these 
startling  discoveries  first  burst  upon  its  awakened  intelligence. 

Phoenicia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  each  in  their  turn,  esta¬ 
blished  colonies  as  far  west  as  Great  Britain,  reflecting  the 
types  and  forms  of  tlie  parent  state.  And  when  the  modern 
era  of  colonisation  commenced,  the  same  history  was  repeated. 
What  Venice  began  in  the  Adriatic  and  ,.Egean  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  «)ther  European  states  continued  in  the  wider 
fields  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  seas  in  the  sixteenth. 
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The  first  colonics  of  ancient  history  in  the  Mediterranean 
consisted  mainly  of  single  towns,  trading  ports,  or  factories. 
Such  also  were  all  the  early  attempts  at  colonisation  by  Por¬ 
tuguese,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  on  the  ^lalayan  coast,  at  Goa  and 
Calicut,  and  throughout  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  But  in 
ancient  times  anotlier  type  was  not  wanting  where  a  large 
number  of  real  emigrants  founded  agricultural  colonies,  such 
as  were  planted  in  New  England  and  Xew  South  Wales  in 
more  recent  ages.  These  are  both  types  frequently  reproduced 
by  modern  nations  with  slight  modifications. 

In  another  and  deeper  sense,  the  European  colonisation  of 
the  ^liddle  Ages  following  the  discoveries  of  Vasco  da  Gama 
and  Columbus  East  and  West,  was  controlled  by  the  Past  and 
its  traditions.  That  great  and  profound  religious  conception 
which  had  for  1,500  years  interpenetrated  the  whole  mind  and 
being  of  the  European  race,  both  its  original  and  the  derived 
foiTn  of  Christianity,  went  with  the  European  settlers  and 
colonisers  everywhere,  to  leaven,  though  not  to  temper,  the 
greed  of  the  trader  and  the  cruelty  of  the  conqueror.  It 
shaped  in  some  degree  the  colonising  activity  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Spaniards  still  more 
decisively  in  Mexico  and  South  America.  The  acquisition  of 
gold  and  the  conversion  of  the  infidel  became  the  two  objects 
never  lost  sight  of  by  the  mail-clad  adventurer  and  the  monk, 
his  constant  comj)anion.  And  looking  back  through  the  whole 
history  of  their  joint  operations,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  w'rought 
the  greatest  amount  of  wrong  and  suffering — the  grasping 
spirit  and  insatiable  greed  of  the  mailed  hand,  or  the  ruthless 
and  intolerant  fanaticism  of  the  Dominican  and  his  confraternity 
wearing  the  cowl. 

'J'he  native  races  were  everywhere  displaced,  reduced  to 
slavery,  or  exterminated.  Whether  designedly  or  otherwise, 
it  is  certain  tliat  the  natives  and  aborigines  have  always  dis¬ 
appeared  before  the  advance  of  tlie  I'luropcan.  If  there  be 
any  exception,  it  is  in  Africa,  where  the  immense  ])opulation 
of  the  central  continent,  at  the  back  of  all  the  Euroj)ean 
settlements  along  the  coast,  and  the  colonics  of  the  south, 
seems  to  have  succ(!ssfully  withstood  the  decimating  advance 
of  the  Euroj)oan  element.  Even  in  tropic  America,  Avhere 
the  African  has  so  long  been  the  slave  of  the  white  race, 
they  do  not  perish  out  f>f  tlie  land,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
increase  and  multiply.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present 
day  there  are,  in  the  southern  states  of  North  .America  alone, 
five  millions  of  Africans  who  until  quite;  re<!cntly  were  slaves. 
It  is  jtrobablc  that  in  the  end,  if  not  now,  Eurojte.ans  of  all 
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nationalities  will  learn  that  to  utilise  the  vast  possessions 
appropriated  by  the  strong  hand  in  past  ages,  and  reap  from 
them  the  riches  and  harvest  they  are  capable  of  yielding,  the 
aid  of  the  native  and  his  labour  are  essential.  Euroi)eans, 
in  effect,  can  contribute  nothing  but  capital,  enterprise,  and 
intellect;  but  the  motive  ])ower  of  labour,  to  render  these 
fruitful,  cannot  come  from  Europe,  and  must  be  supjdied  either 
by  the  natives  or  by  the  vigorous  African  and  Chinese  races. 
Africa  and  Asia  must  thus  supply  a  very  material  i)art  of  the 
means  by  which  European  colonisation  can  alone  prosper  in 
tropic  regions,  and  their  population  can  hardly  be  held,  there¬ 
fore,  to  play  any  unimportant  part  in  the  whole  field  of  coloni¬ 
sation.  Soon  after  the  same  greed  and  lust  of  dominion 
which  preci])itatcd  the  nations  of  Europe  westward  and  east¬ 
ward,  led  them  to  enslave  or  exterminate  for  their  own 
immediate  advantage  the  native  races,  the  want  of  labour  was 
urgently  felt.  An  exclusive  commercial  system  established 
after  the  manner  of  the  Carthaginians,  by  which  they  sought 
to  monopolise  the  whole  benefit  of  their  jtossessions,  was  equally 
a  mistake  in  the  interest  of  those  who  adopted  it.  l)y  neither 
system  separately,  and  still  less  by  a  combination  of  both, 
could  they  secure  this  object.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  now, 
however  tardily,  generally  acknowledged  that  the  whole  policy 
w’as  as  radically  wrong  in  regard  to  their  own  interests,  as  it 
was  undoubtedly  vicious  in  respect  to  others.  Spain  Avas  the 
first  to  adopt  the  exclusive  system,  and  to  shut  out  all  the 
nations  from  the  trade  of  their  American  possessions,  in  the 
belief  that  in  that  Avay  the  nation  would  make  the  most  of 
what  it  had  acquired  so  easily ;  and  all  other  European  states 
Avere  only  too  ready  to  folloAv  in  the  same  lines.  If  England 
Avas  the  last,  she  m>t  the  less,  after  the  time  of  CroniAvell, 
adopted  the  same  false  system,  Avith  slave  labour  to  cultivate 
the  land,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  rival  trade  in  her  colonial 
produce.  But  the  ideas  Avhlch  every  European  sAvariu  from 
the  native  hive  carried  Avith  it,  Avere  strictly  those  of  their 
native  laud,  and,  at  that  time,  of  Mediicval  Europe.  So  it 
Avas  undoubtedly  in  regard  to  the  trade  in  gold  and  slaves 
begun  under  the  Portuguese  on  the  Cluinea  coast.  The  traffic 
Avlth  Africa,  and  subsequently  on  the  Eastern  seas,  Avas.  like 
that  of  the  Moors  in  the  Mediterranean,  half  piracy  and  half 
commerce ;  and  ships  and  commerce  Avere  often  farmed  out  by 
the  kings  of  Portugal  to  needy  adventurers.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  king  conferred  on  Fernan  tlomez,  Avho  acquired  great 
Avealth  soutli  of  Sierra  Leone  by  traffic  in  gold  dust  and 
negroes,  the  appropriate  coat  of  arms,  ‘  Argent,  three  ne- 
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‘  groes’  heads  collared  or,  and  with  rings  in  their  noses  and 
‘  ears,’ 

Nevertheless,  these  tidal  waves  of  colonisation  AVest  and  East, 
and  more  esjtecially  perhaps  over  the  vast  continents  of  North 
and  South  America,  were  destined  to  work  great  changes  upon 
Eurojican  ideas.  The  social  balance  of  power  in  old  kingdoms 
was  displaced  by  colonial  wealth.  The  feudal  system  was 
undermined,  and  revolutions  in  national  finance  S))eedily 
followed.  In  the  words  of  Air.  Payne*’ — 

‘We  see  a  medijpval  military  order  turning  West  Indian  planters; 
religions  bodies  Ibunding  American  states ;  the  European  world  leav¬ 
ing  off  fighting  for  religion  and  fighting  for  sugar  hogsheads  instead  ; 
the  outcasts  of  the  Batavian  marshes  suddenly  becoming  the  first  nation 
in  Europe,  and  the  Il.ague  the  centre  of  the  world’s  diplomacy  ;  the 
liumble  trade  guild  grown  into  the  rich  and  powerful  commercial 
company,  speedily  transforme<l  into  a  sovereign  power  holding  in  its 
hands  the  welfare  of  millions.’ 

It  is  eveti  suggested  that  we  may  yet  see  ‘  a  revolution  of 
‘  races — the  desjnsed  negro  expelling  his  master  from  the 
‘  fairest  regions  of  the  earth,  Avhich  he  has  been  forced  thither 
‘  to  cultivate  like  a  beast  of  labour,  and  asserting  for  himself  a 
‘  place  among  civilised  nations  ;  and  even  the  American  Indian 
‘  rising  up  at  last  to  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  the  })riest  and 
‘  the  Government  official.’  This,  however,  is  not  of  the  past, 
but  of  the  future,  and  we  must  hope  that  if  retributive  justice 
should  ever  take  this  form  it  may  at  least  be  very  remote  in  its 
advent. 

AVhatever  lures  the  discovery  of  the  New’ World,  and  tw’O 
vast  continents  in  the  AVest,  may  have  held  out  to  European 
enterprise,  it  was  still  to  the  East,  with  its  fame  of  inex¬ 
haustible  riches,  that  all  eyes  were  turned  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  after  A'asco’s  successful  voyage  to  India.  ‘  The 
‘  w’ealth  of  India’  had  been  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the 
world’s  history  a  j»oj»ular  tradition  and  a  dream  of  the  future. 
Long  anterior  to  the  time  when  Solomon  drew  his  gold  and 
ivory  and  merchandise  from  Ophir,  with  its  nnecrtaln  localisa¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  fabled  treasures  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of  a 
(^ueen  of  Sheba,  the  popular  imagination  revelled  in  dreams 
of  Eastern  lamls  teeming  with  gold  and  ]»reclous  stones  for  those 
who  could  gain  access  to  the  far-distant  shores.  The  pearls 
an<l  the  rubies.  th<r  spices  aiul  incense,  were  only  typical  of  all 
this  inexhaustible  mine  of  the  most  coveted  of  earth’s  gifts. 
All  these  were  apparently  brought  within  imaisurable  dis- 


*  Ihiropcaii  (/oloiiics,  by  10.  I’ayiio.  IMacmillan  it  Co. 
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tancc  by  the  direct  sea  route  opened  to  Europe.  Merchants, 
navijjators,  and  adventurers  of  many  nations  eagerly  followed 
on  the  track  of  the  Portuguese. 

Although  the  English  were  the  first  to  follow  the  Spaniards 
to  the  New  World,  John  Cabot  having  sailed  from  England  in 
command  of  two  of  Henry  V II. ’s  ships  in  1496,  and  discovered 
the  islands  of  St.  John  and  Newfoundland  and  all  the  coast 
from  Labrador  to  Virginia,  Ave  Avere  not  so  prompt  in  this 
second  race  in  the  Avorld's  SAveepstakes.  Sir  Francis  Drake 
Avas  the  first  Englishman  to  sail  to  the  Indian  Archipelago  (in 
1577-1580),  and  the  success  of  the  Aoyage  should  have  turned 
the  attention  of  his  countrymen  strongly  to  the  East,  Avhere 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  and  French  had  already  made  great 
progress.  Spain,  possessed  of  the  only  existing  j)orts  t)n  the 
Pacific  coast,  sought  someAvhat  tardily  also  to  get  a  footing  in 
the  real  Indies  they  had  been  in  search  of  under  Columbus. 
Hut  it  AA’as  not  until  1519  that  they  took  into  their  service 
Magalhacns,  an  able  and  intrepid  navigator,  Avho  discovered 
the  straits  at  the  south  of  the  noAv  continent  noAv  known  by 
his  name,  and  on  his  Avay  eastAvard  discovereil  the  Philippine 
islands,  Avhere  he  Avas  hospitably  received  ;  but  being  strongh- 
tinctured  Avith  the  indiscreet  religious  zeal,  the  vice  of  his  age 
and  country,  he  planted  a  cross,  and  sprinkling  a  little  Avater  on 
the  king  .and  his  family,  he  thought  to  establish  the  Christian 
religion,  and  this  led  to  a  fight  in  Avhich  he  lost  his  life. 
This  diseoveiy  gave  rise  to  a  contllet  of  claims  between  Por¬ 
tugal  and  Spain,  in  reference  to  the  Pope's  bull  of  1493.* 
In  parcelling  out  a  new  Avorld  to  the  Avest,  the  Pope  had 
appanmtly  oveidooked  the  geographical  fact  that  on  the  other 
side  of  tlie  circidar  earth  a  boundary  might  equally  need 
defining  between  riAal  claimants.  Ultimately  Spain  Avas 
confirmed  in  ])ossosslon,  Avhile  the  Portuguese  retained  the 
^b)luccas.  From  this  vantage-ground  the  Spanish  might 
have  seriously  injured  the  trade  of  Portugal  Avith  Eastern 
Asia;  but  Spain,  pursuing  its  narroAV  policy  of  commercial 


*  ‘  Ak'Xiiiiiler  VI,  liaA’ing  divided  the  conquests  of  the  New  World 
‘  between  the  Kings  of  t’astile  and  I’ortiigal,  they  agreed  to  make  the 
‘  division  by  means  of  a  line  Avliieh  the  eosmographers  drew  across  the 
‘  Avorld,  in  order  that  the  one  towards  the  West  and  the  other  towards 
‘  the  Kast  might  follow  out  their  discoveries  and  settle  peacefully  Avhat- 
‘  ever  each  might  win  within  his  demarcation.  This  Avas  a  line  draAvn 
‘  from  the  Xorih  to  the  South  at  a  distance  of  I0t>  leagues  Avest  of  tlie 
‘  .Vcori'sand  Cape  Verdt-  islands.’  See  Volume  issued  by  the  Hakluyt 
Society,  ‘  The  I’hilijipino  Islands,’  translated  from  Antonio  de 
Morga. 
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restriction,  confined  the  trade  of  the  Philippines  to  ^Mexico, 
and  so  lost  her  chance,  and  the  Portuguese  were  not  seriously 
molested  by  this  first  rival.  They  had  rapidly  become  lords 
of  the  chief  ports  along  the  whole  coast  of  Africa  east  and 
west  as  high  as  Zanzibar,  and  of  the  principal  ports  of  India, 
even  pushing  their  rvay  under  Albuquerque  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  while  they  contemplated  making  themselves  masters  of  the 
Red  Sea  also.  They  had  settlements  in  Ceylon,  iNlalacca,  Macao, 
in  China,  and  other  ])arts  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The 
whole  trade  of  the  East  for  nearly  a  century  went  through  the 
Portuguese  from  Goa,  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  w'orld, 
to  Lisbon.  But  colonisation  in  the  modern  sense  was  not 
thought  of  or  desired.  The  emigrants  from  Portugal  to  the 
Brazils  had  half  depoj)ulatcd  their  native  land,  tempted  there 
by  a  troi)ic  country  of  unlimited  extent,  Avhere  tvealth  could 
be  gained  in  a  few  years  by  enforced  labour  iu  raising  tropic 
produce  for  which  there  was  a  ready  market.  Nothing  would 
have  been  less  attractive  to  the  mailed  hidalgos  of  Portugal 
or  their  vassals,  as  an  occupation,  than  to  drive  the  plough 
even  in  a  temperate  climate.  So,  following  the  natural  bent 
of  their  habits  and  disposition,  they  made  no  effort  to  jdant 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  India,  or  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,but  only  to  secure  ports  and  an  existing  trade  in  the 
East,  the  richest  in  the  world.  They  took  this,  and  were  con¬ 
tent.  Territory  to  them  was  not  an  object  of  desire,  and  only  an 
incumbrance  to  any  extent  beyond  the  vantage-ground  required 
for  a  military  or  a  trading  station.  In  such  a  territory  as  Brazil 
alone,  Avhere  the  valuable  produce  could  only  be  obtained  by 
culture  and  plantations,  and  in  the  sj)ice  islands  of  the  East, 
did  they  extend  their  operations  into  the  interior. 

In  the  meantime,  the  greatest  revolution  which  ])erhaps  the 
world  has  seen  had  taken  place  in  the  sudden  transfer  of  a  vast 
commerce,  the  growth  of  many  centuries,  from  one  route  to  an¬ 
other,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  States  and  i)opulations  on  the 
old  line  of  traffic.  Venice  had  grown  rich  and  powerful  during 
four  centuries  by  its  lion’s  share  of  the  richest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  trade  at  that  time  in  existence.  Through  her  colonics 
of  Cyprus,  Crete,  Euboea,  and  possessions  in  the  iNIorea,  and 
her  relations  with  Egyjd,  Alejqx*,  and  Asia  Minor,  all  the 
jiroduce  of  the  East  paid  toll  and  tribute  to  her.  Nor  was 
Venice  alone  affected.  Egypt  lost  a  large  share  of  its  reve¬ 
nues,  and  a  great  loss  fell  upon  the  Italian  republics  and 
the  free  cities  of  Germany,  which  had  also  grown  rich  by 
their  share  in  the  distribution  through  Central  Europe  of 
the  rich  merchar.dise  from  the  East.  Augsburg  and  Nurem- 
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berg  rapidly  decayed,  and  became  half  deserted.  The  Doge 
of  Venice  and  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  were  too  great  sufferers  to 
accept  this  sudden  ebb  of  the  tide  of  commerce  with  resigna¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  combined  to  raise  a  fleet  and  attack  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  the  Indian  seas ;  when  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Turks  put  a  stop  to  all  operations  in  this  direction.  Not, 
however,  before  Albuquerque,  foreseeing  a  great  danger,  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  destroying  the  port  of  Suez  ;  and,  failing 
in  that,  by  their  African  vassals  and  other  allies  of  Portugal, 
of  turning  the  Nile  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  laying  Egypt  desert. 
Where  the  Portuguese  would  have  turned  the  course  of  the 
Nile,  and  made  its  fertile  valley  a  waste,  another  Euro¬ 
pean  combination  has  since  made  the  Suez  Canal,  to  unite 
the  two  seas,  and  to  roll  back  the  great  tide  of  commerce 
in  tenfold  volume  by  the  most  direct  route  between  India 
and  Europe  through  Egypt  once  more,  but  under  very  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  of  tribute  and  extortion.  Such  are  some 
of  the  great  and  enduring  transmutations  of  power  and  dis¬ 
placements  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  which  supplies  not 
only  the  material  resources  of  wealth  to  States,  but  the  life¬ 
blood  of  nations  in  the  activity,  industry,  and  enterprise  which 
only  commerce  seems  able  constantly  to  stimulate  and  maintain 
in  vigour.  Wherever  commerce  fails  or  decays,  the  vitality 
and  strength  of  the  nation  seem  to  suffer  a  corresponding 
depression.  And  as  it  was  in  ancient  times  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  on  all  its  shores,  so  now  in  these  modern  days 
colonisation  and  commerce  have  kept  each  other  company  with 
mutual  advantage. 

How  far,  under  abler  statesmen  at  home  and  such  energetic 
and  bold  administrators  as  Vasco,  Albuquerque,  and  Almeida, 
Portugal,  the  smallest  of  European  states,  might  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  preserving  the  command  of  the  vast  and  rich  heritage 
of  trade  and  colonial  possessions  bequeathed  by  Vasco  and  his 
first  successors,  it  is  vain  to  surmise.  The  probability  is  that 
under  any  circumstances  she  must,  within  another  century, 
have  been  compelled  to  share  her  possessions  and  abandon  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  she  sought  to  retain  against  all  rivals  in 
the  same  field.  But  an  event  happened  of  no  apparent  mag¬ 
nitude,  Avhich,  nevertheless,  changed  disastrously  the  whole 
course  of  her  history.  King  Sebastian  fell  in  an  expedition 
against  the  ISIoors  in  1578,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation,  declared  the  succession  at  an  end, 
and  claimed  Portugal  as  a  fief  of  Spain.  For  sixty  years 
Portugal,  with  all  its  colonies  and  possessions,  remained  a 
dependency  of  Spain,  and  became  a  prey  to  all  the  enemies  the 
VOL.  CLVI.  NO.  CCCXIX.  L 
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policy  of  Philip  created  ;  and  her  ships  and  commerce  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  plunder  and  eventual  ruin.  But  as  the  Portuguese 
sun  set  in  the  East,  a  new  power  sprang  into  existence  in 
Holland.  The  intolerant  bigotry  and  tyranny  of  Philip  of 
Spain  drove  the  merchants  of  Antwerp  away,  and  they 
flocked  to  Holland.  The  Dutch  soon  appeared  on  the  Indian 
seas  to  reap  the  lapsed  inheritance  of  the  Portuguese.  The 
first  venture  of  the  Dutch  Avould  seem  to  have  been  due  to  a 
fortuitous  incident,  curiously  originating  in  the  Portuguese 
administration,  and  directly  leading  to  tlie  earliest  success  of 
their  rival.  A  Dutch  captain  in  the  Portuguese  service, 
Hautman,  having  been  taken  by  the  iMoors,  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Government  refusing  to  ransom  him,  he  applied  for  help 
to  some  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  offering  to  pay  his  ransom 
by  showing  them  the  way  to  the  East.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  that  four  ships  were  fitted  out  by  Hautman’s  friends, 
and  freighted  with  their  goods.  The  voyage  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  it  was  repeated,  and  soon  a  permanent  settlement 
on  the  rich  island  of  Java  followed,  and  another  at  Sumatra. 
From  this  beginning  the  Dutch,  profiting  by  the  weakened 
power  and  the  corruption  and  arrogance  which  had  made  of 
the  Portuguese  enemies  among  the  natives,  soon  became 
masters  of  the  chief  portion  of  the  Eastern  trade,  and  many  of 
the  Portuguese  possessions.  Companies  for  mercantile  adven¬ 
ture  were  largely  and  successfully  employed  to  absorb  the 
whole  traffic.  And  in  1602  the  States-General,  consolidating 
their  companies,  created  the  ‘  Netherland  and  East  India  Com- 
‘  pany.’  This,  we  are  told,  was  ‘  the  turning  point  in  the 
‘  commerce  of  Europe,  for  it  was  the  first  great  joint-stock 
‘  company  whose  shares  were  bought  and  sold  from  hand  to 
‘  hand.  It  prospered  exceedingly,  for  it  soon  paid  a  dividend 
‘  of  sixty  per  cent.’  And  it  is  further  curious  to  trace  how  the 
imjilacable  hostility  of  Philip  of  Spain  ‘  stimulated  the  progress 
‘  of  Dutch  navigation,  and  drove  the  Dutch  more  and  more 
‘  into  the  Eastern  trade  ’  for  the  sinews  of  war  and  the 
means  of  resistance,  thus  completing  the  ruin  of  the  Portuguese, 
who  were  driven  from  all  their  positions  in  the  Eastern  seas 
one  by  one  with  great  rapidity.  There  is  a  fact  connected 
with  the  restrictions  on  trade  in  this  region  applicable  in  its 
bearing  alike  to  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch.  With  the 
latter  their  main  object  was  to  engross  the  trade  of  the  Mo¬ 
luccas,  and,  being  a  mercantile  company  invested  with  a  mono¬ 
poly  by  their  charter,  they  fixed  themselves  wherever  the  best 
soil  for  spices  was  to  be  found,  and  destroyed  all  the  spice 
trees  elsewhere,  in  order  to  keep  their  rivals  out  of  the  field. 
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and  also  to  enhance  the  price  of  their  own  produce.  Thus 
they  cultivated  the  clove  in  Amboyna,  and  the  nutmeg  in  the 
Banda  islands,  looking  narrowly,  not  to  say  greedily,  for  large 
commercial  returns.  But  another  fact  worthy  of  notice  was 
the  almost  exclusive  importance  the  Portuguese  first,  and  the 
Dutch  after  them,  attached  to  the  spice  trade.  The  annual 
profits  of  the  King  of  Portugal  from  this  source  alone  were 
estimated  in  1529  at  a  sum  of  200,000  ducats.  It  is  reported 
that  ‘  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  Eastern  trades  was  that  in 
‘  the  spice  of  the  Moluccas,  especially  in  nutmegs  and  mace, 

‘  the  taste  for  which  had  rapidly  spread  in  the  Middle  Ages 
‘  from  India  and  Persia  throughout  Europe.’  It  was  this  spice 
trade  more  than  any  other  which  was  the  great  prize  for  which 
the  Dutch  did  battle,  and  in  the  end  drove  the  Portuguese  out 
of  the  field.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  vast  influence  which 
the  rich  spiceries  of  the  East  exercised  over  the  history  of  Eastern 
colonisation  and  the  efforts  of  European  Powers.  ‘  The  Philip- 
‘  pines  were  discovered  by  the  ill-fated  Magellan  in  the  course 
‘of  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  in  the  year  1521, 

‘  ten  years  after  the  conquest  of  Malacca  by  the  Portuguese. 

‘  It  was  the  search  for  spices  which  led  to  the  accomplishment 
‘  of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
‘  Magellan  straits  and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  the  more 
‘  splendid  achievements  of  Columbus  and  Vasco — all  of  them 
‘  the  most  striking  events  in  the  history  of  mankind.’  * 

The  English  were  somewhat  slow  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
the  Dutch.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  a  fJurely  accidental 
circumstance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch,  was  needed  to  rouse 
public  attention  to  the  importance  and  value  of  the  trade  as  a 
source  of  national  wealth  and  activity.  We  are  told  that 
‘  the  growth  of  that  mighty  system  of  trade  which  has  since^ 

‘  transformed  the  face  of  the  world  was  slow,  and  it  met  but 
‘  little  encouragement  at  home.’  Henry  VIII.  seemed  more 
eager  about  his  mimic  tournaments  and  masques,  not  excluding 
his  succession  of  wives  and  his  quarrel  with  Rome  and  the 
religious  Reformation,  than  the  vigorous  development  of  trade. 
Even  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada  had  opened  the  maritime  road  to  India,  it  was  not 
until  the  wreck  of  a  great  Portuguese  Indiaman  on  our  coast, 
called  the  ‘  Mother  of  God,’  of  1,600  tons  burden — which  on 
being  towed  into  Dartmouth  was  found  to  contain  a  cargo 
worth  150,000?. — that  it  was  seriously  contemplated  to  compete 
with  the  Dutch  and  begin  an  Eastern  trade  of  our  own,  instead 
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of  trusting  for  the  supply  of  Indian  produce,  as  in  olden  times, 
to  an  annual  ship  from  Venice!  But  at  last  the  merchants  of 
London,  and  Bristol,  and  Plymouth,  and  other  trading  ports 
l)egan  to  compete  in  earnest  with  Holland  for  the  commerce 
already  slipping  fast  from  the  unnerved  grasp  of  the  Portuguese 
under  the  baneful  rule  of  Spain.  Together  they  still  retained 
possession  of  the  most  advantageous  positions.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  the  ‘  East  India  Company  ’  was  formed,  and 
on  the  last  day  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  Royal  Charter  was 
granted.  On  December  31,  1600,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a 
Charter  ‘to  George,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  215  knights, 

‘  aldermen,  and  merchants,  that  at  their  own  cost  and  charges 
‘  they  might  set  forth  one  or  more  voyages  to  the  East  Indies, 

‘  to  be  one  body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  of  the 
‘  Governour  and  Company  of  IMerchants  of  London  trading 
‘  into  the  East  Indies.’  In  a  recent  article  of  this  Journal, 
entitled  ‘  Records  of  Early  English  Adventure,’  *  we  related 
at  some  length  the  early  operations  of  this  great  Company,  the 
voyage  of  Lancaster,  and  the  establishment  of  British  factories 
at  Achcen  and  Bantam.  'VVe  shall  therefore  not  repeat  these 
details,  but  they  prove  at  how  early  a  ])eriod,  and  with  what 
success,  British  enterprise  had  extended  to  the  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago. 

The  subsequent  history  of  English  jwgress  in  India  and 
the  East  may  be  summed  up  as  the  struggle  of  the  British 
East  India  Company  against  the  Dutch  and  other  enemies, 
native  and  European — the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  sea,  and  the  French  on  land — until  a  final 
struggle  between  England  and  France  ended  in  our  undis- 
])uted  supremacy.  The  Portuguese  and  S|)aniards  had  by 
that  time  fallen  out  of  the  race,  while  the  Dutch  had  rested 
content  with  some  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  Eastern  seas. 
'I'he  French  alone  had  remained  on  the  continent  of  India, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  there  was  not  room  for 
both  England  and  France  side  by  side.  In  the  old  as  in  the 
new  world  this  battle  had  to  be  fought,  and  France  ultimately 
l  etircd  before  the  advance  of  her  rival  in  each.  By  the  treaty 
of  1763  the  French  bound  themselves  to  maintain  no  more 
troops  in  India,  and  by  the  same  definitive  treaty  between 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  Martinique,  (iuadaloupe,  Gre¬ 
nada,  and  tlie  other  Leeward  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and 
North  America  from  Florida  to  Labrador,  were  ceded  to  Eng¬ 
land.  In  1768  the  Spanish  cajutal  of  the  Philippines  was 
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taken  by  Draper  and  lield  to  ransom  ;  and  in  the  later  French 
wars  of  Napoleon,  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Java  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  were  taken  possession  of  by  us  to  preserve  them 
from  the  French,  though  the  former  was  voluntarily  restored 
after  the  general  peace  of  1814.  The  supremacy  of  England 
in  India  and  throughout  the  Eastern  seas,  after  these  conquests 
and  treaties,  ceased  to  be  seriously  questioned,  and  is  not  now 
open  to  dispute.  This  may  be  considered  the  close  of  the 
chapter  in  all  that  relates  to  the  European  colonisation  in  the 
East.  Our  part  in  the  great  work  had  a  tardy  commence¬ 
ment.  We  were,  indeed,  the  last  of  all  the  competitors,  and 
had  only  very  small  ventures  in  the  beginning.  They  began 
Avith  the  despatch  of  five  ships  laden  Avith  merchandise,  under 
Captain  Lancaster,  in  1601.  One  cannot  help  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  Elizabeth,  Avho  made  the  grant  of  a  charter  to 
the  first  East  India  Company,  destined  to  found  a  great  empire 
from  such  small  beginnings,  did  not  live  to  see  even  the  earliest 
result,  Avhen  Lancaster,  after  ‘  visiting  Sumatra  and  Java, 

‘  established  factories  there  and  returned  Avith  freights  of  great 
‘  value.’ 

Passing  in  revieAV  all  the  more  prominent  events  of  these 
four  centuries  of  European  colonisation,  one  remarkable  fact 
stands  out  distinct  through  all  the  transmutations  of  the  period, 
and  that  is  the  influence  of  individual  effort  and  character 
in  creating  the  opportunities  and  shaping  the  results.  To 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  Ave  OAve  both  Columbus  and  Vasco 
da  Gama,  Avho  by  their  contemporaneous  efforts  opened  a 
Avay  to  a  neAV  Avorld  in  both  hemispheres.  We  are  told  by 
Ferdinand  Columbus,  the  son  of  the  great  navigator,  that  his 
father,  Avhile  in  the  Portuguese  service,  first  conceived  and 
matured  his  idea  of  penetrating  to  the  East  by  sailing  across 
the  Atlantic.  To  these  three  men  is  due  the  long  cycle  of 
colonisation,  Avhich  not  only  revolutionised  commerce  but  the 
Avorld  itself  as  it  Avas  known  at  any  anterior  period.  It  is 
difficult  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  influence  exercised  by  these 
events  on  Europe,  aud  the  races  AvIth  Avhieh  European  nations 
Averc  brought  in  contact. 

The  mercantile  enterprises  again  Avhich  effected  such  great 
results  Avere  for  the  most  part  the  Avork  of  individuals,  either 
acting  singly  or  associated  in  mercantile  companies.  The  Go¬ 
vernments  of  Europe  had  A  ery  little  to  say  in  the  matter.  In 
Portugal  and  Spain  the  sovereigns  associated  themselves  in 
some  degree  Avith  the  earliest  discoveries,  but  subsequently  only 
deadened  the  spirit  of  national  and  individual  enterprise  by 
granting  feudal  fiefs  and  exclusive  privileges  over  large  tracts 
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to  courtiers  and  priests.  The  Governments  of  Holland  and 
England  each  set  their  seal  of  approbation  on  the  most  active 
of  the  mercantile  companies  by  the  grant  of  charters ;  but  did 
little  more,  until  revenues  and  great  colonies  had  been  created 
by  their  subjects.  Commerce  and  capital  thus  became  the 
great  factors  in  promoting,  by  means  of  colonisation,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  trade,  and  the  abolition  of  all  feudalism  and  restrictive 
legislation. 

It  would  be  easy  of  course  to  show  that  outside  the  range  of 
men  of  action — the  commanders  of  amiies  and  fleets,  monarchs 
and  statesmen  wielding  the  power  of  a  state  and  determining 
its  policy — the  same  power  of  individuality  has  been  the  chief 
factor  in  determining  the  destiny  of  nations  throughout  the 
course  of  history.  Tliree  names  stand  out  in  luminous  cha¬ 
racters  and  so  prominently  as  to  occur  to  all  minds  in  illustra¬ 
tion — Confucius,  Gautama,  and  Mahomet.  The  first  two 
lived  and  died  some  500  years  n.C.,  and  yet  the  systems  of 
thought  and  governing  influences  they  originated  have  endured 
to  this  day,  and  determined  the  motives  and  actions  of  more 
millions  of  the  human  race,  througli  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
than  any  monarch  or  general,  kaiser  or  autocrat — more  even 
than  any  other  creed  or  jflillosojfliy  the  world  has  known. 
So  also  in  the  more  purely  intellectual  sphere  of  science, 
abstract  and  apjdied,  how  enduring  and  commanding  has  been 
the  influence  of  individual  thinkers  and  inventors  !  How  much 
do  we  owe  to  Galileo  and  Xewton,  and  how  much  to  Watt 
and  Wheatstone  in  more  modern  times  I  All  the  conditions  of 
life  and  internationalintercoursc  have  been  profoundly  affected 
by  the  steam-engine  and  the  telegra])h,  while  the  telephone 
and  the  electric  light  jn’omisc  still  further  to  modify  the  ordi¬ 
nary  relations  of  social  existence.  Tlicsc  are  creations  of  indi¬ 
vidual  minds  which  make  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  leave  an  impress  of  personality  in  each  succeeding  era. 
The  whole  asjiect  and  progress  of  human  affairs  have  been 
changed  on  many  occasions  by  the  labours  or  the  genius  of  one 
man,  out  of  the  millions  of  contemporary  men  and  women  who 
leave  no  mark  or  ‘  footprints  on  the  sands  of  Time.’ 

The  history  of  colonisation  impresses  us  with  the  influence 
of  navigation  and  commerce,  not  only  in  determining  a  com¬ 
mercial  |)olicy  for  this  country,  but  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
States.  Three  of  the  smallest  States  in  territory  and  poj)ulatlon 
became  within  a  century  great  maritime  ])owcr8 ;  and  two  of 
these,  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  successfully  asserted  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  against  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  check¬ 
mated  and  foiled  the  designs  of  Spain  and  France,  the  two 
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greatest.  Venice  lost  her  commerce,  and  with  it  her  wealth 
and  power.  The  new  colonies  were  no  doubt  great  sources  of 
wealth  ;  yet  not  so  much  directly,  as  in  the  case  of  Spain,  by 
the  gold  and  silver  extracted  from  the  mines  by  the  enforced 
labour  of  natives  and  imported  negroes,  as  by  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  navigation  and  commerce  and  individual  enter¬ 
prise  in  a  freer  atmosphere.  These  were  the  true  sources  of 
national  wealth  and  power,  and  the  only  enduring  ones. 

This  admixture  of  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  mercantile 
enterprise  seems  to  have  been  a  marked  characteristic  of  the 
descendants  of  tlie  Vikings.  Danes,  Angles,  and  Normans 
mingled  in  successive  generations  the  Scandinavian  blood  with 
something  of  the  Berserker  temperament,  and  constituted  a 
mixed  race  witli  many  of  their  strongest  traits  dominant  in 
the  British  strain  of  the  blood  of  the  Norsemen.  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal,  ‘  the  navigator  ’  and  founder  of  the  school  of 
trained  naval  exjdorers,  inherited  tins  spirit.  As  grandson 
of  our  Edward  III.,  and  the  son  of  Philippa,  a  daughter  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  he  was  by  birth  a  descendant  of  the  race. 
From  such  a  stock,  and  Avith  an  island  realm,  it  is  not  w'on- 
derful  that  avc  should  have  colonics  scattered  far  and  Avide 
over  the  four  seas,  and  in  number  and  importance  unequalled 
by  any  other  European  poAver.  AVe  have  not  yet  as  a  nation, 
Avhatever  jMinistrv  may  be  in  j)OAvcr,  lost  heart  ‘  through 
‘  craven  fears  of  being  great.’  And  although  the  ])resent 
Government  has  shoAvn  a  disposition  in  debate  to  minimise  the 
A’alue  and  scope  of  the  charter  they  have  had  the  Avisdom  and 
the  courage  to  grant,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  their 
acts  arc  better  than  their  Avords,  and  the  result  of  the  debates 
in  both  Houses  sufficiently  shoA\s  that  the  first,  and  not  the 
last,  truly  interpreted  jmhlic  opinion  on  the  policy  adopted. 
If  it  he  our  boast  that  our  language  and  race  arc  more  Avidcly 
spread  than  any  other,  it  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  pride,  for 
it  has  been  the  guerdon  of  those  qualities  Avhich  Aviii  command 
and  keep  it. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  ‘  no  race  is  more  adventurous 
*  than  the  English,  none  has  spread  itself  more  Avidely  over  the 
‘  Avaste  ])arts  of  the  earth,  and  in  none  is  the  Avandcring  im- 
‘  pulse  so  deep-seated  and  so  common.’  Even  so  late  as  a  hundred 
years  ago  rooniAvas  still  left  for  the  discovery  of  lands  unheard 
of  before;  but  after  C'ook’s  last  voyage,  begun  in  1775,  this 
could  no  longer  be  said.  During  the  ten  years  immediately 
preceding,  he  made  those  discoveries  in  the  Southern  I’acific 
Ocean  Avith  Avhich  his  name  ought  ahvays  to  be  associated 
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when  we  think  of  the  great  and  flourishing  colonies  of  Aus¬ 
tralasia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania. 

Dr.  Arnold  declared  that  ‘  a  good  colonist  is  a  real  bene- 
*  factor  of  mankind.’  And  for  this  reason  we  should  temper 
our  judgment  of  the  rough-and-ready  spirit  in  which  our 
merchant  venturers,  at  their  own  risk  and  peril  in  pursuit  of 
fortune,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  colonial  empire  and  a  mer¬ 
cantile  pre-eminence — in  competition  and  rivalry  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  in  despite  of  the  open  hostility  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  France.  Merchants  and  traders  of  the 
city  of  London,  both  before  and  since  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  could  ill  have  been  restrained  from  penetrating  to 
the  Eastern  seas  and  the  ‘  far  Cathay,’  even  had  such  been  the 
policy  of  their  rulers.  But  it  has  never  been  England’s 
policy,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  so  in  these  later  days,  when 
though  we  have  waxed  rich  and  fat,  and  are  more  careful 
to  keep  what  we  have  than  to  extend  our  liabilities  or  ven¬ 
tures,  we  still  have  in  us — in  the  spirit  of  the  nation  at  large, 
that  is — a  scoi-n  for  timid  counsels,  and  distrust  for  the  whole 
school  of  politicians,  who  think  that  cither  nations  or  indi¬ 
viduals  can  remain  stationary,  and  be  safe  in  looking  serenely 
on  while  all  around  is  moving  and  changing  I 

It  will  have  been  seen,  however,  in  this  rapid  review  of  the 
European  colonics  in  the  Eastern  seas,  that  great  as  the  gain 
has  been  to  the  parent  States,  and  to  none  in  such  large  pro¬ 
portion  or  so  permanently  as  to  Great  Britain,  the  work  has 
been  chiefly  that  of  the  East  India  Company  and  individual 
merchants  and  navigators.  The  Government  in  the  earlier 
period,  as  has  been  shown,  did  little  beyond  the  grant  of 
a  charter  with  certain  exclusive  jwivileges;  the  rest  Avas  left 
to  the  ‘  Company  trading  to  the  East  Indies,’  to  Avork  out,  as 
they  best  could,  by  their  OAvn  unaided  resources.  And  for¬ 
tunately  so,  Ave  may  fairly  conclude,  looking  to  the  adverse 
fate  of  all  the  Government-controlled  undertakings  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  Spain,  France,  and  even  of  Holland,  Avhich  prospered 
more  and  lasted  longer  in  their  prosperity  than  any  of  the  rest, 
in  the  proportion  that  the  freedom  of  their  merchants  pre¬ 
vailed.  Spain  has  only  retained  the  Phili[)pincs  in  the  East 
and  Cuba  in  the  AVest  Indies,  Avhich  yield  annual  revenue  to 
the  mother  country ;  and  the  Dutch,  Java  and  Sumatra.  The 
latest  accounts  of  the  revenue  of  the  latter,  however,  is  any¬ 
thing  but  satisfactory.  The  folloAving  account,  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  shoAA’s  hoAV  costly  must  have  been  the  Achcen  Avar  in 
which  the  Dutch  arc  still  engaged,  and  Avhich  they  seem  to  be 
as  far  as  ever  from  terminating : — 
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‘  The  finances  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are  in  no  better  plight  than 
those  of  Holland  itself.  The  expenditure  for  the  current  year  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  12,342,000/. ;  while  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  11,575,000/., 
showing  an  estimated  deficit  of  7 07,000/.  But  the  correctness  of  this 
estimate  is  challenged,  it  being  believed  that  the  deficit  will  be  much 
greater.  For  example,  last  year  the  deficit  was  estimated  at  less  than 
200,000/. ;  but  when  introducing  the  budget  for  the  current  year  the 
Minister  had  to  admit  that  last  year’s  deficit  would  probably  amount 
to  a  million  sterling.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  deficit  this  year 
will  exceed  the  estimate.  For  the  six  years  ending  with  the  current 
year  the  Minister  stated  that  in  round  numbers  the  deficit  would 
amount  to  nearly  two-and  a-half  millions  sterling ;  the  deficit  last  year, 
as  already  stated,  being  about  a  million,  and  the  estimated  deficit  for 
the  current  year  about  three-quarters  of  a  million.’ 

England  has  never  sought  to  make  its  colonies  a  source  of 
profit  in  the  shape  of  revenue,  but  has  not  unfrequently  had 
heavy  charges  to  bear  for  their  maintenance  and  defence  in 
wars  often  no  better  than  the  Acheen  business  of  the  Dutch. 
To  raise  a  surjdus  revenue  for  our  own  use  has  not  been  our 
policy  at  any  time,  even  in  our  conflict  with  the  colonies  in 
North  America,  w-hich  commenced  in  a  question  of  contributory 
taxation  for  their  own  protection,  and  led  to  their  secession 
and  independence.  They  are  profitable  no  doubt  in  many 
other  ways,  and  materially  help  to  make  us  the  greatest  of 
the  maritime  powers,  with  the  largest  commerce  in  the  world ; 
and  with  this  we  may  well  be  content. 

The  Eastern  Archipelago,  of  Avhich  Borneo  forms  the  centre, 
corresponds  in  many  respects  with  the  rich  and  fertile  cluster 
of  islands  constituting  the  West  Indies  in  the  opposite  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Both  abound  in  sources  of  wealth,  and  only  require 
cultivation  under  an  equitable  and  civilised  government.  No¬ 
minally  the  whole  range  from  Sumatra  to  New  Guinea,  and 
extending  over  some  forty  degrees  of  longitude,  has  been 
claimed  alternately  by  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Holland,  and  a 
remnant  of  this  contention  has  recently  brought  up  many  half- 
forgotten  transactions  and  treaties  on  which  such  pleas  rested 
a  hundred  years  ago  for  justification.  The  correspondence 
now  published  in  the  two  ‘  Blue  Books  ’  very  eftectually  dis¬ 
poses  of  all  these  as  a  bar  to  the  North  Borneo  charter,  and 
shows  that  if  any  right  of  pre-emption  existed,  that  right  was 
vested  in  England,  and  not  in  Spain  or  Holland. 

The  contention  raised  by  Holland  is  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  Spain,  although  the  object  of  both  was  to  establish  prior 
rights  of  suzerainty  or  pre-emption  in  regard  to  the  occupation 
of  North  Borneo.  In  reference  to  the  Spanish  claims  founded 
upon  alleged  treaties  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  and  cessions 
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under  them  of  suzerain  rights  over  the  eastern  coast  of 
Borneo,  Earl  Granville  in  his  despatch  of  December  7,  1881, 
while  repudiating,  as  his  predecessors  in  office  had  done, 
any  right  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  sovereignty  over  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  summarily  disposes  of  the 
question  by  a  declaration  that  ‘  the  Spanish  claims  might  be 

*  described  as  paper  claims,  inasmuch  as  they  had  never  been 
‘  acte^^ipon,  and  the  Spanish  Government  had  on  more  than 

*  one  occasion  declared  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  do  so.’ 
Ittiis  was  in  answer  to  the  Spanish  Minister’s  request  that  the 
authorisation  to  the  company  granted  by  the  charter  might  be 
cancelled  ;  and  it  was  final.  If  mere  ‘  paper  claims  ’  could  be 
sustained,  England  could  have  shown  a  better  title  by  virtue 
of  long  antecedent  treaties  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu.  When 
in  1762  we  captured  Manilla  and  virtually  the  Philippines,  we 
found  the  then  Sultan  of  Sulu  in  prison.  We  released  and 
reseated  him  on  the  throne,  on  a  clear  understanding  that  the 
whole  of  the  territory  in  North  Borneo,  together  with  the 
south  of  Palawan  and  the  intermediate  islands,  should  be 
transferred  to  the  East  India  Comjiany ;  and  a  treaty  to  that 
effect  was  signed  tlie  year  following.  Other  treaties  were 
entered  into  in  1761  and  1769;  but,  as  Lord  Derby  when 
he  was  Foreign  ^Minister  freely  admitted,  they  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  lapsed  for  want  of  de  fucto  occupation.  Pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  argument  ajiplies  to  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1836 
on  which  their  recent  claims  mainly  rested.  The  right  of 
the  Si)anish  Government  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the  Sulu 
Ai'chij)elago  and  to  the  detriment  of  foreign  trade  by  institut¬ 
ing  a  blockade,  was  indeed  so  late  as  1877  formally  protested 
against,  and  effectually  resisted  by  the  German  and  British 
Governments  combined ;  and  a  protocol  was  in  consequence 
signed,  the  result  of  which  was  to  restrain  the  Spanish  autho¬ 
rities  from  any  interference  with  free  trade  throughout  the  Sulu 
Archipelago. 

The  contention  of  the  Dutch  w'as  quite  as  untenable,  and 
ended  in  the  same  way.  It  rested  on  the  interpretation  of  a 
treaty  of  1824  between  Holland  and  England,  designed  to 
settle  all  differences  arising  out  of  our  occui)ation  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  during  the  wars  under  Napoleonic  rule,  and  ‘  to 
‘  effect  a  division  and  final  demarcation  of  territories  in  the 
‘  Malayan  waters.’  By  this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  ‘  no 
‘  British  establishment  shall  be  made  on  the  Carimon  islands 
‘  or  on  the  islands  of  Battam,  Ilintang,  Lingcn,  or  any  of  the 
‘  other  islands  south  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore.’  Upon  this 
shadowy  foundation  the  Dutch  wished  to  assert  a  right  to  ex- 
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elude  us  from  Borneo.  The  answer  was  simple  and  conclusive, 
that  Borneo  is  not  one  of  the  islands  south  of  the  Straits  of 
Singapore,  but  lies  some  350  miles  to  the  east,  and  that  the 
portion  of  the  island  in  question  is  to  the  north  of  the  equator. 
Failing  in  this,  the  exclusion  of  the  British  was  put  forward  as  a 
right  conferred  by  the  principle  from  which  the  treaty  started, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid  any  mixed  possession  of  p«e 
and  the  same  island  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  waia*d"pro- 
bably  by  the  disastrous  experience  of  Amboyna  of  the  danger 
of  a  mixed  occupation.  But  any  riglit  founded  on  this  plea 
had  already  been  discussed  and  disposed  of  in  an  adverse  sense 
when  Sir  James  Brooke  first  occupied  Sarawak  under  a  cession 
from  the  Sultan.  And  even  in  Holland  public  opinion  did 
not  support  this  view  with  any  unanimity.  These  two  grounds 
of  contention  dismissed,  there  only  remains  a  question  of  dis¬ 
puted  delimitation  or  boundary  Avith  the  Dutch,  Avho  have 
asserted  the  existence  of  grants  of  territory  in  ‘  the  southern  half 
‘  of  the  island,  overlapping  the  ])ortion  ceded  to  the  North 
‘  Borneo  Com])any.  An  official  map  and  decree  of  the  Dutch 
‘  Government,  dated  1846,  defines  the  limits  of  the  territories 
‘  of  Sulu  over  Avhich  they  claimed  no  political  jurisdiction — as 
‘  having  for  boundaries  the  rivers  Kumanis  on  tlie  Avest  and 
‘  A  tas  on  the  east ;  ’  though  they  noAV  seek  to  assert  rights 
over  territory  some  three  degrees  further  north.  This,  how- 
CA’er,  Avill  have  to  be  discussed  and  settled  between  the  British 
and  Dutch  Governments  ;  and  of  course  the  latter  Avill  be 
required  to  shoAv  on  Avliat  grounds  this  advance  of  boundary 
can  be  maintained,  as  accruing  since  their  OAvn  declaration  in 
1846,  and  again  in  1857  by  maps  published  under  authority. 
No  doubt  such  a  question  as  this  can  be  easily  and  satis¬ 
factorily  settled  ill  the  spirit  already  shoAvn  between  two 
friendly  poAvers  such  as  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  the  inte¬ 
rests  involved  being  avoAvcdly,  as  far  as  the  former  is  coi>- 
cerned,  more  nominal  than  real. 

As  mattei’s  stand  at  present,  Borneo  is  jtractically  divided 
into  four  separate  governments.  The  Avhole  southern  jwrtion 
of  the  island,  as  far  Avest  as  the  frontier  ()f  (Sarawak ;  and  on 
the  cast  coast,  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  GoA’ernor- 
Gcneral  of  .lava  in  council,  i)asscd  in  1846,  the  river  Atas  in 
three  degrees  north  latitude  is  their  boundary  on  the  east.  The 
remainder  is  divided  between  the  state  of  SaraAvak  and  the 
Sultan  of  Brunei  on  the  Avest  coast ;  and  the  territory  of  the 
North  Borneo  C’ompany,  Avhieh  embraces  the  Avhole  northern 
section  of  the  island. 

This  ncAvly  conceded  territory,  noAv  placed  under  the  protec- 
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tion  of  the  British  flag  by  the  Royal  charter,  has  been  well 
described  in  a  despatch,  dated  January  1878,  of  the  ‘  Blue 
‘  Book,’  and  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office,  from  Mr.  Treacher, 
then  acting  Consul-General  for  Borneo.  He  says  : — 

*  This  portion  of  Borneo  .at  the  present  time,  from  want  of  a  settled 
government,  is  very  sparsely  inhabited,  and  for  the  most  part  still 
clothed  with  jungle,  much  of  which,  however,  would  become  valuable 
as  timber  for  exportation ;  but  the  soil  in  many  places,  notably  up  the 
Kinabatangan  Kiver,  is  known  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  well 
adapted  for  tropical  produce,  while  everything — reports  of  nsitives  and 
the  character  of  the  country,  &c. — is  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  valu¬ 
able  mineral  resources,  and  the  trade  in  birds’  nests,  rattans,  camphor, 
seed  pearls,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  valuable,  and  only  to  require 
development.  Such  being  the  case,  and  a  settled  government  being 
established,  in  no  long  time  Chinese  and  others  tvould  Hock  into  the 
country  ;  and  if  the  British  Government  gave  its  moral  support,  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  any  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  natives,  whoj 
from  the  operations  undertaken  by  her  Majesty’s  naval  forces  in  the 
time  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  have  been  taught  the  power  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  So  that  the  way  is  in  a  measure  prepared  for  a  company 
tmdertaking  the  development  and  the  civilisation  of  the  country.’ 

In  a  re])ort  presented  by  J.  Hunt,  Esq.,  to  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  in  1812,  the  following  ptiragraph  speaks  in  a  still  more 
sanguine  spirit  of  a  future  for  Borneo,  Avhich,  though  seventy 
years  later,  there  seems  a  possibility  now  of  accomplishing : — 

‘  Should  BO  fortunjite  an  occurrence  ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  Borneo — 
should  a  strong  and  a  wise  government  ever  be  established  on  her 
shores;  a  government  that  will  religiously  respect  property,  and 
secure  to  industry  the  fruits  of  her  labour;  that  will,  by  a  wise 
system  of  laws,  protect  the  peaceable,  and  punish  the  violator  of  the 
laws  of  a  well-organised  society ;  that  will  direct  their  industry  to 
useful  purposes,  and  check  their  propensities  to  violence  and  plunder — 
such  a  government,  in  a  short  series  of  years,  would  behold,  as  if  by 
m.agic,  a  paradise  burst  from  her  wilds,  see  cultiViation  smile  upon  her 
jungles,  and  hail  a  vast  and  increasing  population,  blessing  the  hand 
that  awoke  them  to  life,  to  happiness,  and  to  prosperity.  That  so 
felicitous  a  change  is  not  the  mere  reverie  of  a  glowing  imagination,  or 
the  sheer  effusion  of  benevolence  alone,  is  easily  demonstrable.’ 

With  this  territory,  estimated  at  some  20,000  square  miles 
in  extent,  sparsely  populated,  and  almost  wholly  uncultivated, 
the  new  company  has  now  to  deal.  An  area  larger  than  that 
of  Ceylon,  and  rather  less  than  Ireland,  with  great  natural 
capacities — 500  miles  of  coast,  and  several  capacious  and  ex¬ 
cellent  harbours,  with  numerous  navigable  rivers — a  range  of 
mountains  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet  in  height,  with  a  lofty  peak 
rising  13,700  feet  above  the  sea,  as  picturesque  in  form  as  the 
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sacred  mountain  of  Fusiyama  in  Japan,  and  equally  an  object 
of  superstitious  reverence  to  the  natives — there  ought  to  be  the 
making  of  a  flourishing  colony  of  great  future  importance  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  strategic  and  commercial. 

Such  undoubtedly  was  the  conclusion  to  which  her  Majesty’s 
Government  came  after  long  deliberation  and  three  years 
of  diplomatic  correspondence  with  Spain  and  Holland,  when 
they  determined  to  recommend  the  grant  of  a  Royal  charter. 
Indeed  Lord  Granville  with  a  frankness,  both  as  to  motives 
and  objects,  not  always  found  in  diplomatic  documents,  in  a 
despatch  to  Mr.  Morier,  our  minister  at  Madrid,  under  date 
January  7,  1882,  so  informs  him  in  a  review  of  the  whole  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  in  answer  to  the  protest  of  the  Spanish 
Government  against  the  issue  of  the  charter.  Nothing  can 
be  more  explicit  or  less  equivocal  than  the  following : — 

‘  Tlic  Protocol  of  Madrid,  wliicli  secured  foreign  trade  from  further 
molestation  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  does  not  extend  to  the  mainland 
of  Borneo.  The  territorial  limits  of  the  sovereignty  formerly  claimed 
by  Spain  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago  are  clearly  defined  in  the  treaty 
between  Spain  and  Sulu  in  1836,  wherein  they  are  declared  to  extend 
“  from  the  western  point  of  Mindanao  to  Borneo  and  Palawan,  luith 
“  the  exception  of  Sandakan  and  the  other  countries  tributary  to  the 
“  Sultan  on  the  continent  of  Borneo." 

‘  North  Borneo  lies  in  the  fair  way  of  an  immense  British  maritime 
trade  between  China,  Australia,  India,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Its 
occupation  by  a  foreign  power  would  be  a  source  of  disquietude  to  this 
country,  and  for  that  reason  clauses  were  inserted  in  the  British  treaties 
of  1817  and  1849  with  the  Sultans  of  Sulu  and  Brunei,  under  which 
they  respectively  engaged  not  to  m.ake  any  cession  of  territory  to  any 
other  nation  than  Great  Britain  without  the  consent  of  her  Majesty’s 
Government.’ 

This  able  and  exhaustive  despatch  concludes  with  a  summary 
of  the  British  Government’s  appreciation  of  the  general  features 
of  the  undertaking  in  these  -words : — 

‘  As  regards  the  general  features  of  the  undertaking,  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  territories  granted  to  the  company  have  been  for  gene¬ 
rations  under  the  government  of  the  Sultans  of  Sulu  and  Brunei,  with 
whom  Great  Britain  has  had  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  ;  and  far 
from  any  disorders  arising  out  of  the  occupation  of  those  territories  by 
British  subjects,  under  the  concessions  of  the  Sultans,  the  advent  of  the 
company  has  been  welcomed  everywhere  by  the  inhabitants.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  three  years  shows  that  the  peaceful  and  intelligent  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  country  is  steadily  increasing, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  sound  and  liberal  system  of 
administration  will  be  established  by  the  company,  which  will  spread 
the  benefits  of  civilisation  among  the  native  population,  and  open  up 
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new  and  important  fields  to  British  trade  and  enterprise,  and  to  the 
commerce  of  all  nations.* 


It  is  but  fair  to  say  that,  both  as  regards  the  company 
and  the  Government,  there  has  from  the  beginning  been  an 
entire  absence  of  any  attempt  at  concealment  or  disguise 
either  as  to  the  national  importance  of  the  objects  sought,  or 
the  means  to  be  employed  for  their  attainment.  The  opening 
speech  of  the  chairman,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  at  the  first 
public  meeting,  held  in  !March  1879,  preliminary  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  company,  struck  the  true  keynote  with  no  uncertain 
sound. 

‘  I  confess,  in  taking  a  larger  range  than  a  merely  commercial  view 
admits,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  very  great  national  importance 
that  this  northern  part  of  Borneo  should  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  any 
other  country,  considering  the  naval  supremacy  we  have  in  those  seas, 
and  that  it  is  on  the  fair  way  to  so  many  of  our  possessions.  Kemem- 
bering,  too,  that  for  some  1,400  miles!  from  Singapore  to  Ilong  Kong 
we  have  not  a  single  port  where  any  fleet  of  merchant  ships  could  find 
refuge  in  case  of  warfare ;  and  that  there  might  be  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  injury,  if  not  destruction,  to  our  commerce  and  to  our  mercantile 
navy,  Irom  any  enemy  possessing  such  a  port  as  there  is  in  Gaya,  on 
the  north-west  of  Borneo,  within  the  territory  now  conceded.  It  is  a 
magnificent  port,  and  in  these  seas  there  is  nothing  until  you  come  to 
Labuan,  which,  it  is  very  well  known,  possesses  only  a  coaling  station, 
and  affords  anchoiage  for  but  a  few  ships.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  we 
were  at  war  to-morrow,  and  an  enemy  had  possession  of  the  country 
and  port  now  under  consideration,  the  first  thing  we  should  have  to  do 
would  be  to  drive  them  out  of  it.  It  is  wiser,  in  my  opinion,  to  take 
it  when  it  is  offered,  and,  e.vtending  the  protection  of  our  flag  over  it, 
to  occupy  the  ground,  than  to  let  others  take  and  fortify  it.  So  that, 
whether  you  look  at  it  commercially  or  politically,  1  consider  this 
acquisition  one  of  the  greatest  importance.’ 

How  little  Borneo  and  these  islands  in  the  Sulu  Archi¬ 
pelago,  with  all  their  tropic  fertility  and  valuable  products,  have 
benefited  by  the  exclusive  right  to  their  occupation  asserted 
by  Spain  and  Holland,  is  painfully  apparent  at  the  present 
day ;  and  on  looking  back  to  the  descriptions  given  in  the  early 
voyages  by  our  own  and  other  navigators,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  many  possessed  an  amount  of  trade  and  indus¬ 
trial  prosperity  of  which  there  is  now  no  trace,  unless  it  be  in 
Luzon  in  the  Philii)pine  I.slands,  of  which  Manila  is  the  capital, 
and  in  Java.  In  the  ‘  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies,’  by 
Captain  Hamilton,  who  spent  his  time  there  from  1688  to 
1723,  we  are  told  that  ‘the  first  Euroj)eans  that  settled  at  the 
‘  Cape  were  the  English  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  and  the 
‘  East  India  Company  early  discovered  its  importance  as  a 
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*  half-way  port  of  call  on  the  outward  and  homeward  voyage.’ 
The  Dutch,  however,  had  preceded  us  in  making  a  settlement 
and  enforcing  an  exclusive  policy.  Sumatra  he  describes  as  the 
‘  largest  island  in  the  world,  and  Acheen,  its  port,  as  a  noted  port 
‘  for  trade  with  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  including  India, 

‘  China,  and  neighbouring  islands  in  the  great  Archipelago  as 
‘  far  as  Japan,’  until  in  1675  the  Dutch  obtained  possession. 
What  between  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  pirates,  how¬ 
ever,  our  Captain  found  trading  in  these  seas  a  perilous 
undertaking.  Again,  Captain  Daniel  Blackman  in  1714, 
relating  his  voyage  to  Borneo,  alludes  to  a  considerable  trade 
with  China,  and  to  ‘  the  rich  natural  products  of  the  island — 

‘  black  and  white  pe])per ;  plenty  of  birds’  nests,  the  best  in  the 
‘  world,  which  arc  sold  at  90  or  100  dols.  per  picul.  Their  san- 
‘  gills  draconis,  or  dragon’s  blood,  is  also  the  best  and  finest  in 
‘  the  world — it  is  the  juice  of  a  tree  whose  fruit  is  as  red  as  a 
‘  cherry — the  best  is  sold  at  about  40  dols.  per  picul.’  He 
also  enumerates  ‘  Jainbe  canes,  selling  for  4  dols.  per  hundred  ; 

‘  rattans  ;  ironstone  and  very  good  loadstone ;  gold  of  three 
‘  sorts.’  They  have  also,  he  tells  us,  ‘  the  best  refined  camphire 
‘  in  the  ivorld;  the  fine  monkey  bezoar  sold  at  four  aud  five  times 
‘  its  weight  in  silver.’ 

Mr.  Hatton,  in  his  ‘  New  Ceylon,’  quotes  an  official  state¬ 
ment  made  by  ^Ir.  J.  Hunt  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  1812, 
where  he  says  that 

‘  “  wlicu  the  Portuguese  first  visited  Borneo,  in  1520,  the  whole  island 
“  was  in  a  most  flourishing  state.  The  numbers  of  Chinese  that  had 
“  settled  on  her  shores  were  immense ;  the  products  of  their  industry, 
“  and  ail  extensive  commerce  with  Cliina  in  junks,  gave  her  land  and 
“  cities  a  far  different  aspect  from  her  dreary  appearance  at  this  day,  and 
“  their  princes  and  courts  exhibited  a  splendour  and  displayed  a  magui- 
“  ficence  which  has  long  since  vanished.”  This  is  borne  out  by  Pigofetta, 
who  spoke  of  the  town  of  Brunei  having  25,000  houses  and  being 
“  rich  and  populous.”  Later  accounts  describe  the  frequent  visits  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  junks  to  the  Bornean  ports.  In  1809,  however, 
there  were  not  3,000  houses  nor  G,000  Chinese  in  the  place,  and  up  to 
that  time  (nor  since,  I  believe)  a  junk  had  not  for  years  been  seen  in 
Bornean  waters.  “  But,”  says  Mr.  Hunt,  “  the  ports  of  Borneo  have 
“  not  dwindled  aw.ay  more  than  Acheen,  Johore,  Malacca,  Bantan, 
“  Ternate,  &c.  All  these  places  likewise  cut  a  splendid  figure  in  the 
“  eyes  of  our  first  n.avigators,  and  have  since  equally  shared  a  propor- 
“  tionate  obscurity.”  ’ 

IMr.  Hunt  attributes  this  decay  of  commerce  and  prosperity 
to  the  direct  action  aud  mistaken  policy  of 
‘  the  Portuguese  first,  and  subsequently  the  Dutch,  mistress  of  the 
Eastern  seas,  exacted,  by  treaties  imd  other  ways,  the  Malay  produce  at 
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their  own  rates,  and  were  consequently  enabled  to  undersell  the  junks 
in  China.  But  these  powers  went  further ;  by  settling  at  ports  in 
Borneo,  or  by  their  “  Guardas  de  Costas,”  they  compelled  the  ports 
of  Borneo  to  send  their  produce  calculated  for  the  China  markets  to 
Malacca  and  Batavia,  which  at  length  completely  cut  up  the  direct 
trade  by  means  of  the  Chinese  junks.  The  Rajahs,  finding  their 
revenue  reduced,  turned  their  attention  from  trade  and  commerce  to 
maritime  and  piratical  enterprise.  Agriculture  was  neglected,  and 
lands  hitherto  profitably  cultivated  were  allowed  to  run  to  jungle  and 
to  waste.’ 

Thus  these  European  powers,  by  an  overgrasping  policy  for 
their  OATO  exclusive  benefit,  reduced  the  island,  by  a  natural 
process  of  degradation,  to  a  state  of  waste,  and  sent  the 
inhabitants  for  a  living  to  the  resources  of  piracy.  Neglect 
and  Avant  of  enterprise  seem  to  have  left  all  these  rich  terri¬ 
tories,  in  Borneo  especially,  to  go  to  waste,  by  the  ruin  of  the 
commerce  they  found  existing ;  AA'hile  both  Holland  and 
Spain,  though  ready  enough  noAV  to  claim  rights  of  suzerainty, 
have  never  in  fact  sought  to  justify  them  by  the  only  course 
Avhich  could  give  any  valid  title — useful  occupation.  At  this 
day  Holland,  claiming  as  she  does  all  the  southern  half  of 
Borneo,  has  never  utilised  the  territory  or  made  any  lodg¬ 
ment,  except  on  one  or  t\A’o  insignificant  points  on  the  coast ; 
the  rest  is  left  in  a  state  of  j)rimitive  barbarism.  They 
Avarn  others  off,  but  take  no  ste|)s  towards  utilising  it  them¬ 
selves.  As  to  the  commercial  value  and  political  importance 
of  this  ncAv  possession  in  British  hands,  notAvithstanding  some 
adverse  opinions  elicited  in  a  free  discussion  both  in  the  press 
and  in  Parliament,  there  has  been  upon  the  whole  a  very 
general  approval  of  the  action  of  the  Government  in  the  grant 
of  a  charter,  on  the  grounds  stated  by  Lord  Granville  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  by  the  Prime  ^Minister  himself  in  the 
Commons.  Mr.  Hunt  remarks  in  his  Beport: — 

‘  Tliat  the  Englisli  Avere  not  insensible  to  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  once  valuable  commerce  of  Borneo  m.-iy  be  inferred,  not  only 
from  the  number  of  the  Honourable  Company’s  regular  ships  .annually 
desjatched  to  her  ports  prior  to  the  year  1760  (vide  Hardy’s  Shipping 
Register),  but  from  tlie  efforts  they  liave  rej)eatodly  made  to  establish 
themselves  on  her  shores.  There  still  exist  the  remains  of  a  British 
factory  at  Borneo  Proper.  Before  the  year  1700,  they  liad  m.ade  two 
successive  attempts  to  lijrtify  themselves  :it  Benjarmasing ;  twice  they 
have  attempted  an  esUibli.shment  on  the  sickly  island  of  Balambangan 
(lying  north  of  Ifornco,  near  Maliidu) ;  and  in  177.5  the  Honouralde 
Comj)any’8  ship  “  Bridgewater  ”  Avas  sent  to  Pasir  with  similar  views. 
The  failure  of  these  British  attempts,  as  well  as  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  Powers  from  the  jsjrts  of  Borneo,  m.ay  be  principally  attributed 
to  the  sordid  desire  of  the  Dutch  of  monopolising  the  Avhole  produce  of 
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the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  their  rooted  jealousy  in  opposing  the 
establishment  of  every  other  Power  in  the  vicinity  of  Java,  or  that  of 
the  Spice  Islands.’ 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  this  last  contention  on  the  part  of 
the  Dutch  with  our  Government,  how  strong  this  feeling  of 
jealousy  and  passion  for  exclusive  occupancy  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  still  rules  in  the  breasts  of  Dutch  statesmen  and 
officials,  if  not  in  the  nation. 

‘  The  English  have  been  very  desirous  of  a  port  in  the  China  seas 
for  ages  past,  but  have  generally  appeared  to  stumble  on  the  most 
unhealthy  and  ill-adapted  places  possible,  such  as  Balambangan,  Pulo 
Condore,  &c. ;  and  even  the  principal  object  of  Lord  Macartney’s 
embassy  was  the  obtaining  of  a  cession  of  this  nature.  But  if  a  capital 
harbour,  a  navigable  and  majestic  river,  a  productive  country,  a  healthy 
site,  population  ready  formed,  and  a  commerce  all-sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  an  establishment  (within  one  hundred  miles  of  Balam¬ 
bangan),  is  required,  the  East  India  Company  ought  to  have  pitched 
upon  Borneo  Proper,  It  was  once  a  most  flourishing  country,  and  a 
very  short  period  under  British  auspices  would  render  it  the  first  mart 
in  the  east  for  China- Malayan  commerce. 

‘  The  Bay  of  Maludu,  on  the  north  of  Borneo,  is  thirty  miles  in 
length,  and  from  four  to  six  in  breadth,  with  numberless  rivers  flowing 
into  it.  There  is  no  danger  on  the  right-hand  shore  going  up,  but 
what  is  seen ;  on  the  larboard  shore  considerable  coral  reefs  are  met 
with.’ 

The  great  harbours  which  give  such  importance  to  North 
Borneo,  in  view  of  our  vast  commerce  in  these  regions  and 
future  eventualities,  are  Gaya  and  Ambong  on  the  west  coast. 
Maruda  on  the  northernmost  extremity,  and  the  nearest  to  the 
great  fairway  of  our  trade  with  China  and  Japan,  is  in  close 
jwoximity  to  the  Palawan  passage,  nearly  midway  between 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore ;  and  Sandakan  on  the  eastern 
coast.  This  latter  has  been  described  as  the  ‘  finest  in  the 
‘  world  ’  by  Mr.  Hunt ;  and  Gaya  Bay,  Mr.  Hatton  writes — 

‘  will  bear  comparison  with  any  harbour  in  the  China  seas.  Having 
one  entrance  capable  of  easy  defence,  and  with  accessible  coal  beds,  its 
commanding  position  gives  it  special  strategical  importance.  The 
entire  fleet  of  Great  Britain  might  ride  at  anchor  in  its  deep  and  ex¬ 
tensive  waters.  Sandakan,  having,  like  Gaya  Bay,  an  entrance  that 
especially  lends  itself  to  easy  defence,  is  a  sheet  of  deep  water,  fifteen 
miles  long  by  five  miles  broad.  It  has  many  excellent  anchorages  that 
afford  iH'rfect  shelter  in  either  monsoon  for  the  largest  ships.  The 
Admiralty  have  published  a  chart  of  this  harbour,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Sandakan  will  eventually  become  the  great  rendezvous  of 
trade  of  the  Sooloo  and  New  Guinea  seas,  as  well  as  a  place  of  call  for 
vcs.sels  bound  to  and  from  Australia.’ 
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And  he  very  justly  observes,  in  continuation: — 

‘  No  more  remarkable  example  of  the  unexplored  character  of  the 
country  can  well  be  mentioned  than  the  fact  that  one  of  its  finest  har¬ 
bours  has  only  just  been  discovered.  Commander  Johnstone,  of 
H.M.S.  “  Egeria,”  sent  home  the  first  notification  of  the  existence  of 
Kudat,  a  harbour  in  Maruda  Hay,  in  August,  1881,  and  it  now  appears 
for  the  first  time  on  tlie  Admiralty  chart.  The  Governor  of  the  new 
territory,  Mr.  Treacher,  with  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Witti,  visited  it  on 
the  25th  of  August  in  the  Company’s  launch  “  Enterprise,”  and  it  has 
been  decided  to  establish  the  chief  seat  of  government  in  Maruda  Bay, 
overlooking  the  newly-discovered  harbour.  Any  one  entering  Kudat, 
says  a  despatch  dated  Augu.st  29,  1881,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  commodiousness  of  the  harbour,  and  the  eligibility  of  the  site 
selected  for  the  future  town.  I  am  assured  that  there  is  ‘G  of  a  square 
mile  of  deep-water  anchorage,  that  is,  with  a  depth  of  not  under  five 
fathoms  at  low  water.  Scarcely  any  clearing  will  be  required  on  the 
proposed  town  site  for  some  time,  and  there  wdll  therefore  be  probably 
less  sickness  to  contend  with  at  first  than  is  usually  to  bo  expected  on 
opening  a  new  station.’ 

Mr.  Everett,  one  of  the  Company’s  officers,  speaking  of  har¬ 
bours,  has  reported  highly  in  favour  of  Kudat,  observing 
that  a 

‘  harbour  on  the  mainland  has  many  advantages  over  one  on  a  de¬ 
tached  island,  since,  in  addition  to  the  transit  trade  it  attracts,  there  is 
that  of  the  country  at  its  back  to  help  to  swell  its  returns  of  imports 
and  exports.  In  the  case  of  Kudat  this  will  in  all  probability  be  of 
considerable  importance,  for  Mr.  Witti  states  the  country  to  abound  in 
gutta-percha,  indiarubber,  ebony,  &c.,  and  he  seems  to  liave  little 
doubt,  from  the  information  he  has  obtained  from  natives,  that  coal 
exists  in  Maruda  Bay.  lie  also  states  that  there  is  a  large  and  tract¬ 
able  Dusun  population.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  has  recorded  hi.s  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  any  settlement  by  Europeans  on  an  island  off  Borneo 
would  be  a  failure,  and  he  recommended  Maruda  Bay  as  the  best 
locality  for  a  European  settlement.  Mr.  Everett  remarks  :  “  Kudat  is 
“  so  situated  that  it  would  inevitably  come,  in  time,  to  intercept  all  the 
“  trade  from  Palawan,  Balabac,  Cagayan  Sulu,  and  Sulu,  that  now  passes 
“  westward  through  the  Malawali  pa.ssagc,”  and  he  thinks  it  possible  that 
much  of  the  trade  of  the  Southern  Philippines  may  find  its  waiy  hither 
in  course  of  time.’ 

AVe  can,  after  these  descriptions  of  the  great  advantages 
offered  by  North  Borneo,  in  soil,  climate,  products,  and  har¬ 
bours  of  unrivalled  extent  and  security  in  these  seas,  better 
enter  into  Mr.  Hunt’s  feelings  -when  he  remarks,  in  concluding 
his  report  (written  in  1812)  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles— hoping 
evidently  that  Borneo  as  well  as  Java  would  be  retained  by 
the  British  Government — 

‘  In  looking'over  the  map  of  the  world  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection 
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to  view  so  large  a  portion  of  the  habitable  globe  as  all  Borneo  aban¬ 
doned  to  barbarism  and  desolation ;  that,  with  all  her  productive 
weaitli  and  advantages  of  physical  situation,  her  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing  shores  should  have  been  overlooked  by  all  Europeans ;  that  neither 
the  Dutch  nor  the  Portuguese,  with  centuries  of  uncontrolled  power  in 
these  seas,  should  have  shed  a  ray  of  civilisation  on  shores  bordering 
upon  their  principal  settlements  ;  that  her  ports  and  rivers,  instead  of 
affording  a  shelter  to  the  extensive  commerce  of  China,  should  at  this 
enlightened  period  of  the  world  hold  out  only  terror  and  dismay  to  the 
mariner ;  and  that  all  that  she  should  have  acquired  from  the  deadly 
vicinage  and  avithering  grasp  of  Dutch  power  and  dominion  has  been 
the  art  of  more  speedily  destroying  each  other,  and  rendering  them¬ 
selves  obnoxious  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Now  that  her  destinies  are 
transferred  to  the  enlightened  heads  and  liberal  hearts  of  Englishmen, 
now  that  her  fortunes  are  embarked  tinder  the  administration  of  a  wise 
and  liberal  government,  ave  may  confidently  hope  that  a  happier  order 
of  things  avill,  under  the  blessing  of  an  all-ruling  Providence,  speedily 
restore  these  extensive  shores  to  peace,  to  plenty,  and  to  commerce ; 
and  ave  ardently  trust  that  another  age  may  not  be  suffered  to  pass 
aavay  avithout  exhibiting  soncething  consolatory  to  the  statesman,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  philanthropist.’ 

In  confirmation  of  this  estimate  of  the  capabilities  and  the 
value  of  North  Borneo  as  a  possession  noav  that  it  has  passed 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  the  opinions  of  the  Eastern  press  to  be  known ; 
and  it  is  neither  uninteresting  nor  uninstructive  to  learn  avhat 
the  British  communities  avhose  business  lies  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  think  of  the'  scheme  and  the  operations  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany.  The  following  extracts  speak  very  decisively  on  the 
subject.  The  ‘  Bombay’  Gazette  ’  is  of  opinion  that 

‘  the  Boyal  charter  practically  makes  the  company  the  delegate  of 
England,  however  nicely  the  legal  responsibility  may  be  defined.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  consider  the  general  policy'  of  the  (xovernment  in 
establishing  British  authority'  over  North  Borneo.  Lord  Granville’s 
defence  on  this  point  is,  in  our  opinion,  absolutely  convincing  to  every 
unprejudiced  mind.  Borneo  is,  after  Australia,  if  that  be  considered 
an  island,  the  largest  island  in  the  world.  It  has  vast  natural  resources, 
abounds  in  vegetable  and  mineral  wealth,  and,  although  the  climate 
makes  it  unfit  for  European  labour,  “  it  has,”  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Granville,  “  a  jxtpulation,  and  may  receive  other  immigrants,  who, 
“  under  the  honest  and  intelligent  supervision  of  Europeans,  may  pro- 
“  duce  great  results.”  This  fine  island,  with  its  undeveloped  riches, 
has  been  virtually  lost  to  the  world,  being  merely  “  a  subject  of  jealous 
“  observation  between  England,  tho  Dutch,  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
“  Portuguese.”  Politically  speaking,  three  courses  were  open  to  the 
Government.  They  could  annex  North  Borneo,  leave  Mr.  Dent  and 
his  company  to  make  the  best  of  their  concession,  or  “  leave  the 
“  whole  country  to  its  inevitable  absorption  by  foreign  nations.”  Lord 
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Granville,  and  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Derby  before  him,  have  con¬ 
sistently  maintained  that  by  virtue  of  the  oldest  treaties  concerning  the 
territories  on  record — namely,  those  of  the  East  India  Company — 
England  had  the  first  claim  to  North  Borneo  should  it  pass  from  the 
hands  of  native  rulers.  On  strict  grounds  of  legality  we  had  the  first 
refusal,  and  when  we  consider  the  relative  importance  of  European  in¬ 
terests  our  claims  were  altogether  overwhelming.  We  may  safely 
assume  that  the  military  value  of  North  Borneo  will  never  be  tested 
e.xcept  for  purely  defensive  purposes,  and,  as  no  monopolies  will  be 
permitted,  we  are  really  opening  up  the  magnificent  island  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world.  Wherever  our  flag  has  waved  and  guaranteed 
security  to  industry,  the  arts  of  peace  have  flourished.  So  close  at 
hand  as  the  Persian  Gulf  we  have  an  example,  in  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  Gulf  trade,  of  what  British  influence,  imposingly  represented  by 
her  power,  can  do  for  commerce.  We  have  no  doubt  the  beneficial 
results  from  North  Borneo  will  justify  the  enterprise  of  the  promoters 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Government.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
diplomatic  difficulties  have  been  removed.  Germany  has  approved  of 
England’s  action  from  the  first,  while  Holland  accepts  the  question  as 
settled,  and  Spain  has  practically  done  so.  It  is  sincerely  gratifying  to 
know  that  so  beneficial  and  patriotic  an  underbaking  has  received  the 
cordial  approval  of  all  but  a  trifling  section  of  the  English  people ;  and 
even  the  dissidents,  we  believe,  will  be  convinced  by  the  explanations 
of  the  Government.’ 

And  no  less  favourable  testimony  is  borne  by  other  influential 
organs  of  the  Indian  press.  The  ‘  Bombay  Clironicle  ’  of 
April  9  says : — 

‘  The  date  of  the  royal  charter  for  the  incorporation  of  the  North 
Borneo  Company  ave  take  to  be  a  new  era  in  tlic  history  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilisation  and  commerce,  and  tending  to  the  benefit  of  the 
world  at  large.  We  say  of  the  world  at  large,  since  the  island,  which 
is  inexhaustible  in  mineral  and  vegetable  resources,  has  as  yet  remained 
a  stranger  to  the  enterprise  of  the  merchant  and  the  man  of  science, 
except  to  a  very  small  extent  to  which  barbarous  native  potentates  or 
semi-barbarous  and  foreign  interlopers  would  suffer  it  to  be  carried  on. 
In  the  intimate  connexion  of  Great  Bribiin  with  the  island  of  Borneo 
India  will  find  before  long  a  fertile  source  of  enhancing  the  jiro-sperity 
of  her  people,  if  the  latter  would  awake  in  time  to  the  new  ojiportuni- 
ties  just  created  for  them.  Viewing,  therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  her  colonies  and  dependencies,  and  the 
nations  of  the  world  at  large,  the  action  taken  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  promoting  the  wishes  of  the  British  North 
Borneo  Company  must  be  accepted  as  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  step.’ 

Another  journal,  referring  to  the  debates  in  Parliament, 
observes  that 

‘  the  glamour  of  enterprise  and  adventure  surrounding  the  North 
British  Borneo  Company  seems  to  have  fascinated  all  parties  of  Eng¬ 
lish  politicians.  The  discussion  upon  the  charter  that  was  raised  in  the 
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House  of  Lorfls  on  the  13th  ol’^Iarch  resulted  in  universal  congratula¬ 
tions,  and  Lord  Carnarvon  sup|X)rted  Lord  Granville  in  welcoming  the 
new  acejuisition  to  the  British  Empire.  There  were,  according  to  Lord 
Granville,  three  courses  open  to  Government :  either  ourselves  to 
annex  this  vast  territory,  to  leave  it  to  Mr.  Dent  and  the  important 
company  which  he  represented  to  make  the  best  of  their  concession, 
or  to  leave  the  whole  country  to  its  inevitable  absorption  by  foreign 
nations.  But  I\Ir.  Dent  was  in  any  case  able  to  act  under  his  eonces- 
sion,  and  might  have  got  the  company  incorporated  under  the  Com¬ 
panies  Act.  Holland  had  made  annexations  during  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  year.*,  which  extended  lor  “  2,000  miles  in  one  direction  and  still 
“  further  in  another.”  The  Americans  had  very  nearly  anticipated 
us.  The  Spaniards  had  put  in  a  claim.  It  was  certainly  de.sirable 
that  North  Borneo  should  be  English ;  and  as  Mr.  Dent  was  already  in 
pos.session,  it  was  well  “to  obtain  a  negative  control  over  the  country 
“  with  regard  to  their  general  treatment  of  the  natives,  and  their  deal- 
“  ings  with  foreign  powers.”  I'or  this  reason,  then.  Lord  Granville 
granted  the  charter  which  incurred  no  obligation  to  give  the  company 
military  a.ssist.ancc,  except  that  given  to  all  Englishmen  engaged  in 
trade  in  uncivilised  countries.’ 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  occupy  either  time  or  space  here 
by  any  analysis  of  the  various  arguments  proilucetl  in  this 
debate,  either  for  or  against  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
granting  a  charter.  The  above  e.xtracts  furnish  no  bad  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  principal  points.  An  attempt  was  made  from  the 
Opposition  benches,  by  Mr.  Gorst,  the  member  for  Chatham, 
to  give  a  sensational  ground  of  objection  by  importing  the 
question  of  slavery  into  the  debate ;  while  Mr.  llichard  made 
a  similar  effort  as  to  oj)ium,  the  culture  of  wliich  was  never 
contemplated  ;  and  ^Ir.  Hylands  of  course  aired  his  usual  plat¬ 
form  hobby  as  to  the  mistake  made  by  the  Government  in 
virtually  taking  over  fresh  responsibilities  by  an  addition  to 
our  colonial  possessions,  with  all  the  danger  of  new  complica¬ 
tions  with  foreign  powers.  Hut  none  of  these  speakers  seemed 
to  make  any  Impression  ;  and  at  the  division  a  large  majority 
su])ported  the  action  taken  by  the  Government.  The  two 
main  points  on  which  the  Opposition  relied,  it  will  be  seen, 
was  an  ‘  iinjdicd  sanction  to  the  maintenance  of  slavery  under 
‘  the  protection  of  the  British  flag;’  and  a  dereliction  from 
the  ])rinci[)lcs  laid  down  when  the  present  party  came  into 
office,  ‘that  no  fresh  rcsponslhllity  should  be  voluntarily 
*  incurred  by  the  j)eople  of  this  country  without  j)rcvious 
‘  application  and  full  discussion  of  the  matter  in  Parliament.’ 
Ami  it  was  not  a  very  diflieult  task  for  the  Ministerialists  to 
defend  the  Government  against  both  charges.  It  was  sufficient 
almost  to  recapitulate  the  terms  of  the  charter,  as  these  are 
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correctly  stated  in  the  subjoined  extract  from  Mr.  Hatton’s 
work,  somewhat  fancifully  entitled  ‘  New  Ceylon,’  though 
‘  New  Borneo  ’  would  have  been  a  nearer  approximation  to 
fact.  It  is  in  effect  of  North  Borneo  that  he  writes  when  he 
says : — 

‘  The  company  contemplate  the  introduction  hereafter  of  the  system 
of  farming  out  (but  for  purposes  of  revenue  only)  the  right  to  sell 
spirits,  opium,  or  other  commodities,  under  strict  regulations  and 
superintendence,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Colonial 
Go.emments  of  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  Labuan,  and  with  that  of 
the  Government  of  the  territory  of  Sarawak.  They  do  not  seek  to 
secure  any  general  monopoly  of  trade  for  themselves  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  other  party.  Interchange  of  goods  and  wares  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  between  natives  tind  foreigners  will  be  free  to  all  comers  alike, 
subject  to  customs  dues.  The  natives  will  be  placed  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  European  and  other  foreign  settlers,  as  regards  treatment 
in  courts  of  justice.  Xo  foreigner,  whether  European,  Chinese,  or 
other,  will  be  allowed  to  own  slaves  of  any  kind.  The  system  of 
domestic  servitude  now  existing  among  the  tribes  of  the  coast  and  in¬ 
terior  will  be  discouraged  and,  as  far  as  possible,  abolished  by  degrees. 
The  natives  will  be  protected  in  respect  of  religion  and  property. 
Cases  affecting  their  domestic  institutions,  such  as  marriage  and  divorce, 
will  be  determined  with  due  regard  to  their  laws  and  customs.’ 

In  reference  more  esjiecially  to  slavery,  there  is  this  to  be 
said  in  addition  :  The  North  Borneo  Company  in  their  efforts 
to  establish  a  legitimate  trade  and  industrial  occupations  among 
the  natives,  while  they  absolutely  prohibit  all  importation  or 
exportation  of  slaves,  and  any  form  of  slaveholding  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans  or  aliens,  will  be  taking  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
abolishing  slavery  altogether  in  their  dominion.  The  prohibition 
and  sudden  suppression  of  slaveholding  where  it  has  become 
an  institution  founded  in  custom  and  sanctioned  by  legal  and 
religious  ordinances,  by  any  process  short  of  w'ar  and  exter¬ 
mination,  coidd  only  signally  fail,  while  it  would  render  the 
peaceable  occnjiation  of  the  territory  and  the  civilisation  of  its 
present  inhabitants  simi)ly  impossible.  This,  and  not  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  therefore,  woidd  have  been  the  only  result 
of  Mr.  Gorst’s  resolution,  had  better  success  attended  his 
efforts  to  carry  his  amendment.  If  it  is  to  be  a  question  of 
compulsion,  and  the  use  of  superior  force,  there  are  many  con¬ 
siderations  to  be  taken  into  account.  When  slavery  has 
become  an  institution  rooted  in  the  habits  of  a  people,  rest¬ 
ing  on  ancient  custom  and  every  other  sanction  known  to  the 
race— in  the  absence  of  any  free  domestic  service,  and  the 
seclusion  of  the  harem,  the  inferior  position  of  the  women  who 
arc  its  inmates,  and  the  prevalence  of  polygamy  and  concu- 
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binagc — all  inseparably  mixed  up  with  the  slave  system, 
it  cannot  possibly  be  dealt  with  singly  or  irrespective  of 
these.  How  is  all  this  to  be  suddenly  changed  by  treaties, 
or  any  exercise  of  force  from  without  ?  It  is  a  change  and 
a  reform  which  must  come,  if  it  come  at  all,  from  within, 
however  it  may  be  encouraged  or  aided  by  external  influences. 
A  change  in  the  ideas,  opinions,  habits,  customs,  and  education 
of  a  people,  must  either  precede  or  accompany  such  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  is  not  to  be  effected  by  the  decrees  even  of  an  Oriental 
conqueror,  unless  among  people  reduced  to  abject  subjec¬ 
tion  by  an  irresistible  power.  The  j)rogress  of  Christianity 
of  course  affords  the  most  hopeful  instrumentality,  by  changing 
the  spirit  and  nature  of  the  people  embracing  it.  But  even 
with  this  powerful  transforming  element,  how  many  centuries 
has  it  taken  to  effect  this  in  Christian  States  ?  It  may  be  well 
to  bear  this  in  mind  in  our  dealings  with  Mussulmans,  or  still 
more  with  wholly  uncivilised  and  heathen  tribes,  with  which 
the  Cliristian  and  more  advanced  nations  of  the  world  are 
brought  in  daily  contact  by  missionary  labours  and  commer¬ 
cial  progress. 

It  is  strange,  and  sad  as  strange,  to  contemplate  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  what  would  almost  seem  to  be  an  instinct  in  man  in 
all  ages  to  make  slaves  of  his  prisoners  in  war  and  his  weaker 
fellow-creatures.  We  say  an  instinct,  because,  although  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  among  savages  and  in  barbarous  ages 
the  power  to  enslave — to  use,  or  to  turn  their  captives  to  profit 
by  selling  them — was  in  effect  necessary  to  save  their  lives, 
and  so  far  a  humane  measure,  it  is  impossible,  in  later  ages, 
and  among  civilised  and  Christian  communities,  to  understand 
on  any  principle  of  Christian  law  or  justice  that  slavery  should 
be  defended  and  persisted  in. 

In  Borneo  the  country  is  much  too  sparsely  populated  for 
the  natives  to  be  able  to  supply  the  necessary  labour  under 
any  conditions.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  there  are  not  more  than 
six  to  the  square  mile.  Intertribal  wars,  piracy,  head  hunters 
among  the  Dyaks,  and  the  ravages  on  the  coasts  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  tribes,  have  all  combined  to  depopulate  the  fertile  soil 
and  give  up  a  great  part  of  it  to  the  orang-outang.  For¬ 
tunately  those  that  remain  have  not  shown  any  of  the  ferocity 
which  the  Rajah  Brooke  had  to  contend  against  when  he  first 
settled  in  Sarawak.  Whether  such  natives  as  are  left  can  be 
brought  to  undertake  steady  work  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
experience  of  the  Dutch  in  Java  and  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Philippines  in  more  recent  times  is  full  of  encouragement, 
though  less  so  in  Sarawak.  But  Wallace,  s|)eaking  of  the 
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^linahassa  natives,  a  Malay  race,  says:  ‘  Up  to  a  very  recent 
‘  i)eriofl  these  peoj)le  were  thorough  savages — head  hunters 
‘  like  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo — and  were  said  to  be  sometimes 
‘  cannibals.  The  country  was  a  pathless  wilderness,  with  small 
‘  cultivated  patches  of  rice  and  vegetables  or  clumps  of  fruit 
‘  trees  diversifying  the  unbroken  forest.  Strips  of  bark  trees 
‘  their  only  dress.’  The  contrast  to  this  by  a  few  years  of 
careful  education  by  a  superior  race  is  very  pleasant  reading 
when  he  tells  us  that  now 

‘  we  passed  throiiph  three  villages  whose  neatness  and  beauty  quite 
astonished  me.  The  main  road  along  which  all  the  coll'ee  is  brought 
down  from  the  interior,  in  carts  drawn  by  buffaloes,  is  always  turned 
aside  at  the  entrance  of  a  village,  and  thus  allows  the  village  street  itself 
to  be  kept  neat  and  clean.  This  is  bordered  by  neat  hedges,  often 
formed  entirely  of  rose  trees  which  are  perpetually  in  blossom.  There 
is  a  broad  central  path  and  a  border  of  line  turf,  which  is  kept  well 
swept  and  neatly  cut.  The  houses  are  all  of  wood,  raised  about  six 
feet  on  substantial  posts  neatly  painted  blue,  while  the  walls  are  white¬ 
washed.  They  all  have  a  verandah  enclosed  with  a  neat  balustrade, 
and  are  generally  surrounded  by  orange  trees  and  llow'cring  shrubs. 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  verdant  and  picturesejue.  Coffee  planta¬ 
tions  of  extreme  luxuriance,  noble  palms  and  tree-ferns,  wooded  hills 
and  volcanic  peaks,  everywhere  meet  the  eye.  I  had  heard  much  of 
the  beauty  of  this  country,  but  the  reality  far  surpassed  my 
expectations.’ 

There  is  much  in  this  cheering  jucture  to  encourage  the  new 
company  to  set  about  civilising  and  educating  the  Malay 
native  population  in  j)refcrcnce  to  a  total  dependence  on 
Chinese  labour.  Chinese  coolies  must,  however,  be  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  the  beginning,  and  while  this  civilising  process  is  pro¬ 
ceeding.  It  is  a  satisfaction,  therefore,  to  know  that  none  of 
the  sad  experiences  of  imported  Chinese  labour  into  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America  are  to  be  feared  under  the  North 
Borneo  Company.  The  treatment  of  the  Chinese  labourer  in 
the  guano  islands,  Cuba,  and  other  fields  to  which  they  have 
been  deported  under  contracts,  has  been  worse  than  that  of 
slaves;  and  in  truth  it  has  only  been  slavery  under  another 
name,  and  has  been  a  disgr.ace  to  all  concerned — and  to  our 
common  humanity. 

The  Borneo  group,  comj)rising  Borneo  ])roper,  the  largest  of 
all  the  islands  in  the  Ai'chipelago — with  the  exception  of  a  few 
spots  on  the  coast — remains  almost  unknown.  A  great  j)art 
of  its  interior  has  never  been  explored.  If  we  except  Sarawak, 
acquired  in  1842  by  Ilajah  Brooke,  on  the  north-west  coast, 
and  Labuan,  a  small  island  off  that  settlement  under  the 
British  flag,  Borneo,  with  its  .300,000  square  miles,  was  until 
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the  last  few  yc.ars  not  only  a  terra  incotjuita,  but  a  vast  terri¬ 
tory  only  partially  occupied  by  any  native  tribes,  and  wholly 
uncultivated,  with  virgin  forests  and  jungle.  It  may  seem 
strange  at  this  late  date  that  no  Eui-opean  power  should  have 
thought  it  worth  its  while  to  occupy  so  large  and  fruitful  an 
island  in  the  very  centre  of  the  richly  endowed  Archipelago, 
and  on  the  great  fairway  of  an  immense  connnei’ce  with  China 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  trade  with  the  Australian  colonies. 
It  was  practically  no  man’s  land,  and  was  open  to  any  bid  for 
possession,  by  treaty  or  purchase,  from  Sultans,  ^laharajahs, 
and  divided  tribes — quite  ineapable  of  offering  even  a  show 
of  resistance  if  attacked  in  force.  So  it  was,  however,  when 
the  present  company  first  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  by 
purchase  and  treaty  in  friendly  negotiation  obtained  from 
the  territorial  Sultans  of  Sulu  and  Brunei  all  their  rights, 
privileges,  and  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  northern  end  of 
the  island  outside  the  limits  of  Saraw.ak,  and  above  the  line 
in  the  south  claimed  by  the  Duteh  up  to  that  period.  Be¬ 
sides  the  valuable  jungle  and  timber  produce  so  abundant  over 
all  the  Archipelago,  Borneo  has  always  enjoyed  a  certain  fiune 
for  the  abundance  of  its  minerals,  including  valuable  diamond 
mines.  Antimony,  tin,  copper,  and  platina  have  been  found 
in  numerous  places,  and  both  antimony  and  coal  have  been 
worked  in  Sarawak,  although  the  latter  has  never  proved  a 
profitable  investment  from  various  causes. 

It  is  in  these  clustered  and  scattered  islands  in  the  east, 
north,  and  south  of  the  equator  that  the  Portuguese  first,  and 
the  Dutch,  the  Spanish,  and  the  French  in  succession,  found, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  jirolific  soil  and 
untold  wealth  in  the  natural  produce — the  precious  spices  and 
fragrant  woods,  the  camphor  and  gums,  and  Innumerable  other 
articles,  vegetable  and  mineral,  with  which  the  whole  land 
teemed.  That  a  British  Chartered  Company  is  now  prepared  to 
try  the  colonising  of  such  a  territory,  and  carry  the  arts  of 
peace  and  industry  among  a  native  race  hitherto  uncared  for 
and  unthought  of  in  their  primitive  state  of  semi-barbarism, 
can  only  be  a  subject  of  congratulation.  If  Sabah,  as  the 
North  Borneo  concession  has  been  called,  such  being  the  native 
name,  deserve  only  a  tithe* of  the  fair  things  said  of  it  in  the 
following  enthusiastic  description  extracted  from  ‘  A  Natu- 
‘  rallst’s  Journal  of  the  IMountains  and  the  Forests  of  Borneo,’ 
by  Mr.  Burbidge,  we  need  hardly  wish  them  better  fortune, 
and  there  are  few  of  their  countrymen  who  will  not  wdsh  them 
«  God-speed.’ 

‘  A  voyage  of  a  lew  weeks  brings  us  to  these  beauty-spots  of  the 
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Eastern  seas — to  an  “  always-afternoon  ”  kind  of  climate — where 
winter  is  unknown.  Warmed  by  perpetual  sunshine,  deluged  by 
copious  rains,  and  thrilled  by  electricity,  they  are  really  enormous  con¬ 
servatories  of  beautiful  vegetation — great  zoological  gardens  inhabited 
by  rare  birds  and  curious  animals.  In  these  sunny  garden  scenes  man 
is  the  Adam  of  a  modern  Eden.  Primitive  in  habits  and  numerically 
insignificant,  he  has  scarcely  begun  his  battle  with  things  inanimate,  or 
his  struggle  for  existence  as  it  is  known  to  us.  At  home  we  have  man 
as  in  some  sort  the  master  of  Nature,  but  in  the  Bornean  forests  Nature 
still  reigns  supreme.  Here  with  us  man  wrests  his  sustenance  from 
her — there  she  is  lavish  in  the  bestowal  of  gifts  unsought.’ 
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''^ERY  naturally  our  American  friends  are  in  the  habit  of 
’  boasting  of  the  colossal  scale  of  everything  in  their  mag¬ 
nificent  continent.  Their  lakes  are  seas,  and  their  rivers  are 
navigable  for  many  thousand  miles  above  the  mighty  estuaries. 
The  very  ‘  parks  ’  which  awj  locked  away  within  the  recesses 
of  their  grand  mountain  ranges  might  pass  for  provinces  or 
principalities  in  the  cramped  countries  of  the  Old  AVorld.  Yet 
engineering  science,  backed  by  unlimited  capital,  has  overcome 
those  formidable  obstacles  and  barriers,  flinging  bridges  every¬ 
where  across  the  broad  rivers  and  carrying  railways  by  easy 
gradients  through  the  ))asses  in  the  mountain  chains.  Every¬ 
where  they  may  ])oint  with  legitimate  pride  to  the  triumphs  of 
mind  and  energy  over  matter.  Agriculture  has  kept  pace 
with  manufacturing  industry,  while  it  has  far  outstripped 
commerce.  The  boundless  prairies  are  being  reclaimed  by 
indefatigable  labour,  and  the  buffalo  and  the  roving  savage 
have  giveti  place  to  herds  of  sleek  cattle  with  their  stockmen. 
Mining  has  made  greater  millionaires  than  manufactures; 
discoveries  of  minerals  and  of  mineral  oils  have  directed  the 
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rush  of  immigration  to  the  most  savage  districts  of  tlie  con¬ 
tinent,  till  from  the  Golden  Gate  of  San  Francisco  to  the 
quays  of  Xew  York,  and  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  tlie  States  are  being  ‘  settled 
‘  up  ’  by  a  community  that  is  being  steadily  consolidated  by 
the  spread  of  a  vast  network  of  railway  lines.  Clusters  of 
Avooden  shanties  shoot  up  into  towns ;  Avhile  towns  that  are 
favoured  by  situation  or  circumstances  grow  rapidly  into  great 
cities  ;  nor  is  there  any  surer  road  from  competence  to  Avealth 
than  judicious  investments  in  eligible  building  lots.  While  to 
mo^B  impetuous  spirits  Avho  Avould  hasten  to  be  rich,  or  Avho 
care  little  for  mere  money-getting  Avithout  excitement,  the 
universal  epidemic  of  speculation  offers  endless  and  inviting 
opportunities.  The  leading  stock  markets  in  the  East  and 
AVest,  Avith  their  Kings  and  Cornei’S,  Syndicates  and  Financial 
combinations,  are  so  many  centres  of  calculating  gambling, 
where  luck  is  largely  tempered  by  skill.  The  leviathans  of 
the  Exchanges  play  very  much  on  velvet,  and  if  they  lose 
heavily  one  day,  they  can  atford,  Avith  their  enormous  resources, 
to  Avait  patiently  for  their  turn  of  revenge.  In  the  States  we 
see  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  groups  of  busy  citizens  and 
capitalists,  enriched  already  beyond  all  the  dreams  of  avarice, 
beyond  the  possibilities  and  even  the  poAver  of  enjoyment,  Avho 
seldom  spare  the  time  to  spend  a  dollar  on  themselves,  but 
give  ’  their  families  unlimited  credit  Avith  their  bankers.  In 
short,  Avhile  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  other  countxdes  is 
content  to  exist,  the  Americans  are  essentially  a  money- 
accumulating  nation,  and  every  man  from  a  Vanderbildt  to  the 
rough  Avestern  pioneer  is  more  or  less  eager  to  better  himself. 
The  maxim  of  ‘  nothing  A’enture,  nothing  ha\'e  ’  is  very  gene¬ 
rally  in  faA'our,  and  should  a  pushing  individual  ‘  come  to  grief’ 
Avhile  ‘  making  his  pile,’ to  do  his  countrymen  bare  justice,  they 
are  A'ery  ready  to  help  him  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  be 
hard  on  his  indiscretions.  And  the  result  is  that  their  life  is 
real  and  earnest  in  another  sense  from  that  intended  by  the 
poet  they  lost  the  other  day. 

Such  a  society  may  assure  for  its  members  in  general  more 
than  a  sufficiency  of  material  comforts,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
favourable  to  the  ideal  forms  of  refinement,  or  even  encourage 
what  are  called  the  learned  professions.  The  fever  of  AA’ork 
possesses  a  community  Avhich  can  bai-ely  spare  time  for  sleep 
and  meals.  Intellect  is  necessarily  at  a  discount,  save  in  so 
far  as  it  can  be  turned  to  jn-actical  purposes,  as  Avhen  scienee 
becomes  the  handmaid  of  the  stock  markets  and  patents  lucra¬ 
tive  inventions.  Eminent  firms  of  laAvyers  may  enjoy  incomes 
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unknown  in  England,  because  their  services  are  in  request  to 
negotiate  business  matters  with  the  utmost  economy  of  in¬ 
valuable  time ;  and  fashionable  physicians  earn  fancy  fees  by 
ministering  to  overwrought  brains  and  soothing  agitated  nerves. 
Here  and  there  an  eloquent  and  jiopular  divine,  who  has  the 
art  of  addressing  himself  with  irresistible  force  to  the  emotions, 
draws  immense  congregatjions :  audit  is  alleged  that  in  Xew 
York,  in  the  gayest  circles,  a  cons|)icuous  pew  in  a  fashionable 
jdace  of  worship  is  as  indispensable  as  an  opera-box  on  the 
grand  tier,  liut  literature,  especially  in  its  lighter  and  more 
graceful  forms,  inevitably  goes  to  the  wall.  In  the  absence 
of  an  appreciative  body  of  readers,  there  is  no  incitement  to 
the  nobler  ambitions  ;  and  looking  at  literature  from  the  lo\ver 
pecuniary  stand])oint,  its  retui-ns  are  poor  and  more  than 
])roblematlcal.  Indeed,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  the  history  of'  human  culture,  than  the  fact  that 
a  nation  exercising  vast  political  power  and  priding  itself  on 
the  boundless  resources  of  its  civilisation,  should  have  so  little 
to  boast  of  in  the  shape  of  books.  No  doubt  there  are  special 
reasons,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  which  go  some  way 
to  explain  the  jdienomenon.  A  body  national  literature  is 
the  growth  of  time,  of  leisure,  of  venerable  learned  founda¬ 
tions,  and,  Ave  may  add,  of  a  multiplicity  of  easy  fortunes 
transmitted  by  inheritance,  or  independent  of  trade.  Then 
you  have  trained  writers  and  readers.  The  successful  author 
may  aspire  to  a  jwsition  of  his  own,  in  great  measure  indepen¬ 
dent  of  his  income.  ^len  of  lettered  tastes  in  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  tempted  to  indulge  in  a  fascinating  pursuit  Avhich 
gives  congenial  occupation  with  the  chance  of  celebrity.  Poor 
men  may  reasonably  betake  themselves  to  a  profession,  which 
has  occasionally  valuable  prizes  and  offers  a  fair  hope  of  a  com¬ 
petency.  While  many  must  fail  or  fall  far  beneath  mediocrity, 
many  succeed,  to  the  encouragement  of  others  ;  and  thus  the 
tastes  are  formed  which  must  be  gratified  by  the  laws  of  de¬ 
mand  and  supply.  The  tastes  may  take  vulgar  or  very 
commonplace  forms,  but  all  the  same  books  of  a  kind  are  mul¬ 
tiplied. 

In  America  the  conditions  Ave  have  suggested  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist.  It  is  a  young  and  a  rapidly  rising  country : 
society  is  continually  in  uneasy  movement,  and  has  been  shift¬ 
ing  steadily  Avestward  toAvards  barbarous  I’egions.  It  is  true 
that  sundry  centuries  have  claj)scd  since  the  ])ilgrim  fathers 
landed  in  NeAV  England ;  and,  as  matter  of  fact,  Ave  find  that  the 
higher  American  culture  has  been  mainly  confined  to  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  But  even  in  New  England,  Avhat  Avith  the 
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prolonfiecl  struggles  of  tlie  colonists,  and  the  severe  puritanical 
spirit  that  cranijied  their  intellectual  growth,  culture  had  a 
slow  and  an  unfavourable  start.  While  elsewhere,  all  less 
pressing  considerations  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  unresting 
struggle  to  move  on  and  grow  richer.  Poor  men,  with  their 
way  to  make,  are  heavily  handicaj)ped,  and  must  strain  every 
nerve  to  hold  their  own.  Even  wealthy  men  think  the  time 
is  wasted  which  holds  back  their  sons  from  entering  on  the 
battle  of  life,  after  they  have  been  taught  to  read,  to  write, 
and  to  calculate.  The  lucky  oligarchy  that  is  born  to  riches 
labours  either  to  increase  or  to  squander  them.  The  minds  of 
all  are  absorbed  in  the  interests  wdiich  set  their  springs  in 
motion,  and  lie  nearest  to  their  hearts  ;  and  the  only  literature 
that  really  excites  them  must  be  either  political,  industrial,  finan¬ 
cial,  sporting,  or  ephemerally  frivolous.  So  while  innumerable 
journals  command  a  great  circulation,  there  is  no  duller  market 
than  the  market  for  hooks  ;  even  ladies,  who  in  England  would 
be  inveterate  novel  readers,  seem  in  America  to  have  no  time 
for  reading  of  any  kind. 

But  besides  all  that,  there  are  other  causes  which  conspire 
to  discourage  American  authorship.  Publishers  need  never 
pay  for  native  talent,  so  long  as  tlie  Avhole  range  of  English 
literature  is  within  their  reach,  and  while  they  can  acquire  a 
copy  of  any  ncAv  and  popular  work  for  the  mere  cost  of  the 
carriage  or  postage.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  American  authors  have  been  almost  invariably  men  oP^ 
fortune  and  leisure,  who  chose  to  indulge  the  bent  of  their 
genius.  ]\Ioreover,  and  so  fixr  as  our  immediate  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  suspect  that  American  novelists  would  still  be  at 
a  grave  disadvantage,  even  were  Englishmen  effectually  pro¬ 
tected  by  an  international  copyright.  Wc  find,  as  we  should 
expect,  iu  the  books  which  have  come  under  our  notice,  that 
the  authors  who  lay  their  scenes  at  home  are  sadly  at  a  loss 
for  novelty  in  their  subjects  atid  are  fettered  by  the  monotony 
of  their  types.  Society  is  cast  in  certain  stereotyped  moulds, 
and  the  springs  which  set  its  machinery  in  motion  are  patent 
to  the  most  superficial  observer.  Cooper's  Indian  is  extinct, 
or  has  been  relegatetl  to  the  ‘  Reserves ;  ’  or  he  is  a  drunken 
vagabond  loafing  about  the  railway  depots  .and  ready  to  carry 
a  valise  for  a  few  cents.  The  sensationalism  of  the  wild 
West,  with  its  roughs,  revolvers,  shooting  sheriffs,  and  Lynch 
law,  is  soon  exhausted.  It  is  not  every  d.ay  that  a  political  and 
philanthropical  reaction  against  a  lucrative  national  ‘  institution^ 
gives  an  opportunity  to  the  author  of  an  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.^ 
The  stories  of  quiet  rural  life  among  the  snug  homesteads  and 
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picturesque  woodlands  of  the  Eastern  States  are  studies  of 
scenery  and  manners  rather  than  of  characters  and  motives ; 
and,  in  short,  the  novelist  must  fiill  hack  upon  the  worlds  of 
fashion  or  of  business.  There  is  small  scope  for  the  play  of  the 
imagination  in  ringing  the  changes  on  flirtations,  where  nothing 
is  clianged  but  the  costumes,  whether  they  arc  carried  on  at 
New  York,  Newport, or  Saratoga:  there  is  no  ])lace  for  subtle 
mental  analysis  in  tbc  scramble  and  glare  of  the  showy  enter¬ 
tainments,  where  the  sensations  are  some  grand  coup  in  the 
matrimonial  market  by  a  penniless  fortune-hunter  or  a  beauty 
on  her  promotion ;  or  the  collapse  of  the  sham  capitalist  who 
figured  yesterday  as  a  Creesus. 

The  novelist  in  search  of  a  subject  seems  to  have  an  alter¬ 
native  to  be  sure,  and  that  is  the  delineation  of  life  in  Boston 
or  its  environs.  But  life  in  Boston  can  only  be  made  reason¬ 
ably  attractive  by  an  artist  like  ]Mr.  James,  who  is  more  than 
a  scene-painter ;  or  by  one  of  INIr.  James’s  more  capable 
disciples.  As  a  rule,  the  cultured  Bostonian  is  introduced 
charily, and  with  an  Invariable  jwopriety  of  mind  and  demeanour; 
and  while  he  serves  as  a  foil  to  the  members  of  the  giddy  throng 
about  him,  he  is  made  to  figure  in  a  ludicrous  light.  Boston 
has  its  recognised  place  in  the  cosmogony  of  the  Union  as  the 
show  capital  of  culture.  As  it  is  litei’ally  shadowed  out  in  Ameri¬ 
can  fiction,  it  represents  all  that  is  ‘  high-toned,’  respectable,  and 
dull.  The  men  have  been  educated  at  Harvard,  though  they 
may^  sometimes  have  neglected  their  advantages.  But  if  they 
subse(|uently  sow  their  wild  oats,  they  sow  them  in  secret  or 
abroad,  and  have  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  If 
they  mean  to  settle  down  among  their  own  people,  they  are 
bound  to  reform  early ;  and  if  Avlse,  tliey  will  atone  for  their 
indiscretions  by  a  double  assumption  of  propriety.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  society  is  scientific  and  icstliefic,  and  its  leaders, 
although  bound  to  l)e  moderately  well  off,  have,  for  the  most 
])art,  made  their  mark  by  their  brains.  Hitherto  at  least, 
there  has  been  always  a  certain  number  of  celebrities  of  Euro¬ 
pean  reputation,  wlio  have  attracted  the  visits  of  admiring 
foreign  travellers,  and  of  whom  their  fellow  citizens  arc  at  least 
as  proud,  as  of  the  patriotic  memories  of  Bunker’s  Hill.  The 
ladies  espouse  talent  when  they  can  ;  and  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  residuum  of  strong-minded  maiden  blue-stockings  and 
spinster  advocates  of  womati’s  rights.  While  those  who  have 
been  liukcal  by  their  fate  to  mere  money'ed  resjjectability  arc 
content  to  lead  humdrum  existences,  enlivened  by  mildly 
intclh'ctual  festivities,  and  become  irreproachable  as  wives, 
mothers,  and  housekeepers.  Such  are  the  impressions  of 
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Boston  as  we  have  gathered  them  from  a  perusal  of  American 
fiction  passim ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  any  work  of  fiction 
founded  on  them  must  be  wanting  as  much  in  relief  as  in  the 
excitement  that  is  derived  from  the  analysis  of  our  vices  and 
foibles. 

Tlie  best  recent  novel  upon  Boston  society  with  which  Ave 
ai'c  acquainted  is  Mr.  Henry  James’s  ‘  Europeans,’  which  he 
modestly  terms  ‘  a  sketch.’  Xot  that  its  being  a  sketch  tells 
against  the  Avorkmanship,  for  in  our  opinion  iMr.  James  is 
never  so  effective  as  Avhen  he  dashes  in  his  figures  in  s])irited 
outline.  And  the  acuteness  of  jSIr.  James’s  observation  is 
unimpeachable,  while  he  is  no  mean  student  of  the  eccentri¬ 
cities  of  human  nature  and  can  shrcAvdly  contrast  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  character.  Few  novelists  are  more  successful  in 
the  art  of  indicating  an  idiosyncrasy  Avith  one  or  tAvo  preg¬ 
nantly  e])igrammatic  touches,  or  of  making  an  individual  bare 
the  mind  for  inspection  by  some  slight  but  suggestive  self¬ 
revelation.  We  are  far  from  saying  or  believing  that  he 
takes  no  pride  in  the  material  triumphs  that  have  made 
America  a  marvel  of  prosperity  among  the  nations.  That  he 
can  appreciate  the  seemingly  hard  and  successful  man  of  the 
Avorld,  Avhen  he  feels  indefinite  yearnings  after  higher  things, 
is  shoAvn  in  the  delineation  of  his  ty])ical  ‘  American.’  But 
his  sympathies  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  refinement  which  has 
a  struggle  to  hold  its  OAvn  in  the  States,  and  breathes  more 
freely  in  the  air  of  the  older  Continents.  lie  ought  at  all 
events  to  be  a  dispassionate  judge  of  the  attractions  Avhich 
Boston  has  to  offer.  But  eA'en  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  James 
shrinks  from  attempting  to  make  a  readable  novel  simply 
of  the  home-bred  elements  of  society  in  ^Massachusetts.  So 
he  imports  a  couple  of  vivacious  Europeans,  Avho  give  his 
book  the  needful  animation.  The  strangers,  who  are  them¬ 
selves  American  by  extraction,  take  kindly  to  their  American 
kinsfolk ;  but  they  very  speedily  get  bored.  Indeed,  they 
have  been  conscious  from  the  day  of  their  arrival  in  Boston 
of  an  overpoAvering  sense  of  depression.  Being  Bohemians 
in  their  habits,  they  may  have  been  demoralised  by  uiiAvhole- 
some  excitement ;  but  then  their  unhealthy  cravings  are 
counterbalanced  in  the  States  by  freedom  from  pecuniary 
anxieties,  and  by  the  unfamiliar  comforts  Avith  Avhich  they  arc 
surrounded.  It  aa-ohUI  be  natural  enough,  nevertheless,  that 
they  should  murmur  in  the  moments  Avhen  the  uneventful 
days  Avill  hang  heavy  on  their  hands  ;  but  ^Ir.  James  justifies 
their  complaints,  either  Avhen  speaking  in  his  OAvn  person,  or 
by  the  frank  admissions  of  the  Boston  folks  themselves.  Felix 
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Young  is  addressing  his  rich  uncle,  Mr.  Wentworth,  who,  half 
from  old-fashioned  courtesy  and  half  from  his  liking  for  the 
youth,  lets  his  scapegrace  nephew  take  unusual  liberties.  ‘  I 
‘  simply  meant,’  said  Felix,  explaining  away  a  misconception, 
‘  I  simply  meant  that  you  all  don’t  amuse  yourselves.’  The 
very  notion  of  amusing  oneself  strikes  the  elderly  gentleman, 
who  has  a  youthful  son  and  a  pair  of  charming  daughters,  as 
at  once  novel  and  fantastic.  ‘  Amuse  ourselves  ?  ’  is  the 
suggestive  answer ;  ‘  we  are  not  children.’  And  these  are 
Mr.  James’s  comments  on  the  creditable  efforts  of  the  sparkling 
European  young  lady  to  make  herself  pleasant  and  to  find 
life  in  America  agreeable : — 

‘  She  had  joined  that  simple  circle  over  the  way ;  she  had  mingled  in 
its  plain  provincial  talk  ;  she  had  shared  its  meagre  and  savourless 
pleasures.  She  had  set  herself  a  task  and  she  had  rigidly  performed  it. 
She  had  conformed  to  the  angular  conditions  of  New  England  life,  and 
she  had  had  the  tact  and  ])luck  to  carry  it  off  as  if  she  liked  them. 
Acton  felt  a  more  downright  need  than  he  had  ever  felt  before  to  tell 
her  that  he  admired  her,  and  that  she  struck  him  as  a  very  superior 
woman.  All  along,  hitherto,  he  had  been  on  his  guard  with  her ;  he 
had  been  cautious,  observant,  suspicious.  But  now  a  certain  light 
tumult  in  his  blood  seemed  to  intimate  that  a  finer  degree  of  confidence 
in  this  charming  woman  would  be  its  own  reward.  “  We  don’t  detest 
you,"  he  went  on.  “  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean.  At  any  rate, 
I  speak  for  myself ;  I  don’t  know  anything  about  the  others.  Very 
likely  you  detest  them  for  the  dull  life  they  make  you  lead,  fieally 
it  would  give  me  a  sort  of  pleasure  to  hear  you  s:iy  so."  ’ 

Of  course  Mr.  James,  when  he  makes  the  baroness  express 
herself  so  strongly,  is  looking  at  the  ‘  dull  ’  life  through  the 
lady’s  eyes ;  but  Acton,  who  rebels  equally  against  it,  and  tvho 
resents  its  re.straints,  is  a  fellow  citizen  of  the  Wentworths, 
and  Avas  to  their  manners  born.  He  is  the  reverse  of  dissi¬ 
pated  ;  he  is  scarcely  gay  ;  his  home  is  brightened  by  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  sprightly  sister ;  but  his  ideas  have  been  expanded 
by  travelling  in  Europe,  so  that  he  has  been  altogether  spoiled 
for  residence  at  home,  and  finds  everything  in  Massachusetts 
flat  and  unprofitable.  But  with  such  an  author  as  Mr.  James, 
the  first  sentences  of  the  story  arc  sure  to  give  the  keynote  to 
its  general  tone,  and  the  opening  scene  is  sufficiently  sombre. 
AVhether  or  no  the  visitor  to  the  States  find  his  warmest  Avel- 
come  in  their  hotels,  he  has  seldom  to  complain  of  lack  of 
liveliness  in  those  showy  and  bustling  caravanserais.  But  it 
would  seem  that  even  the  hotels  of  Boston  have  a  distinctive 
and  subdued  character  of  their  own. 

‘  A  narrow  graveyard  in  the  heart  of  a  bustling,  indifferent  city, 
seen  from  the  windows  of  a  gloomy-looking  inn,  is  at  no  time  an 
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object  o£  enlivening  suggestion ;  and  the  spectacle  is  not  at  its  best 
when  the  mouldy  tombstones  and  funeral  umbrage  have  received  the 
ineffectual  refreshment  of  a  dull,  moist' snowfall.  .  .  .  This  fact  was 
keenly  felt  on  a  certain  12th  of  May,  upwards  of  thirty  years  since, 
by  a  lady  who  stood  looking  out  of  the  windows  of  the  best  hotel  in 
the  ancient  city  of  Boston.’ 

No  doubt  new  hotels  have  been  run  up  in  Boston  in  the  course 
of  the  last  generation,  though  there  have  been  far  fewer 
changes  there  than  in  most  of  the  northern  State  capitals ;  yet 
thirty  years  ago  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  example,  many 
a  vast  palatial  establishment  was  already  eclipsing  the  glories 
of  the  once  brilliant  Aston  House. 

Mr.  William  D.  Howells  has  many  qualities  in  common  with 
iVIr.  James,  although  distinctly  his  inferior  in  descriptive 
power,  in  incisive  discrimination  of  character,  and  in  literary 
execution  generally.  He  has  the  same  faculty  of  quick  obser¬ 
vation,  and  far  from  being  blind  to  the  shortcomings  of  his 
country-people,  he  is  always  on  the  look-out  to  make  artistic 
capital  of  them.  If  he  is  not  a  Bostonian  by  birth,  he  is  evi¬ 
dently  familiar  with  the  city,  and  has  written  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  volume  of  ‘  Suburban  Sketches.’  Like  Mr. 
.lames,  too,  he  is  fond  of  laying  his  scenes  abroad,  but  de¬ 
cidedly  one  of  his  best  novels  is  ‘  A  Chance  Acquaintance.’ 
The  chance  acquaintance  is  a  well-educated,  well-mannered, 
and  well-dressed  gentleman  from  Boston,  who  has  attachetl 
himself  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  Canada  to  a  party  of  tourists 
from  one  of  the  Western  States.  The  portrait  of  this  Mr. 
Arbuton  is  excessively  satirical,  yet  it  strikes  us  as  exceed- 
higly  lifelike.  He  is  one  of  those  superior  persons,  so 
thoroughly  commonphice  that  we  can  easily  believe  him  to  be 
essentially  representative.  A  prig  from  the  crown  of  the 
stove-pipe  hat  to  the  thin  soles  of  the  polished  boots,  only  too 
well-dressed  and  too  correctly-mannercd,  he  is  the  very  man  to 
impose  on  an  inexperienced  maiden.  He  is  attracted  to  his 
travelling  companions,  first  by  force  of  circumstances,  after¬ 
wards  by  the  piquancy  of  a  very  pretty  girl.  The  enthusi¬ 
astic  Kitty  Ellison  Avas  ready  to  be  prepossessed  in  his  favour, 
and  to  welcome  a  polished  Bostonian  as  an  angel  in  disguise 
rather  than  a  mere  mortal.  Arbuton  had  been  bred  in 
Boston ;  he  had  moved  familiarly  from  boyhood  in  those 
ethereal  spheres  ;  and  she  had  been  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  a 
simple-minded,  intellectual  enthusiast,  who  believed  in  Boston 
and  its  superfine  citizens  above  all  earthly  things. 

‘  Finally,  my  dear  child,’  so  her  iincle  wrote  to  his  favourite,  ‘  I  want 
you  to  remember  that  in  Boston  you  are  not  only  in  the  birthplace 
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of  American  liberty,  but  the  yet  liolier  scene  of  its  resurrection. 
There  everything  that  is  noble  and  grand  and  liberal  has  originated, 
and  I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  find  the  character  of  its  people 
marked  by  every  attribute  of  a  magnanimous  democracy.  If  I  could 
envy  you  anything,  my  dear  girl,  I  should  envy  you  this  privilege  of 
seeing  a  city  where  man  is  valued  simply  and  solely  for  what  he  is 
in  himself,  and  where  colour,  wealth,  family  occupation,  and  other 
vulgar  and  meretricious  distinctions  are  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the 
consideration  of  individual  excellence.’ 

Rend  by  the  sarcastic  lights  that  are  subsequently  flashed 
upon  an  average  specimen  of  the  elite  of  the  ‘  magnanimous 
‘  democracy,’  that  is  a  very  pretty  piece  of  irony.  As  Mr. 
Howells  j)resent3  Mr.  .Vrbuton  to  us ; — 

‘  In  many  things  he  was  an  excellent  person,  and  greatly  to  be 
respected  for  certain  qualities.  He  was  very  sincere  :  his  mind  had  a 
singular  purity  and  rectitude ;  he  was  a  scrupulously  just  person  as  liir 
as  he  knew.  He  had  traits  that  would  have  fitted  him  very  well  for 
the  career  he  had  once  contemplated,  and  he  h.ad  even  made  some  pre¬ 
liminary  studies  for  the  ministry.  But  the  very  generosity  of  his  creed 
perplexed  him,  his  mislikers  said  ;  contending  that  he  never  could  have 
got  on  witli  the  mob  of  the  redeemed.  ...  It  was  long  ago  that  he  had 
abandoned  the  thought  of  the  ministry,  and  he  had  since  travelled  and 
read  law  and  become  a  man  of  society  and  the  clubs ;  but  he  still  kept 
the  traits  th:it  had  seemed  to  make  his  vocation  clear.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  kept  tlie  prejudices  that  were  imagined  to  have  dis(jualified 
him.  He  was  an  exclusive  by  training  and  by  instinct.’ 

Arbutoii’s  love  passages  with  the  unsophisticatcfl  but  rather 
romantic  Western  girl  arc  deseribed  with  a  good  deal  of  quiet 
humour.  Starched  and  sober-minded  as  he  is,  tliere  is  w'hat 
Sam  Slick  would  call  ‘considerable  human  natur’  in  him; 
and  he  catches  the  reflection  of  Kitty  Ellison’s  brightness  and 
is  thawed  to  some  extent  in  the  warmth  of  her  smiles.  Hut  if 
he  brings  himself  to  condescend  to  her  in  her  emotional  moods 
with  tolerant  geniality,  it  is  chiefly  because  he  ‘  respects  what 
‘  he  thought  the  good  sense  running  through  her  transports,’ 
and  ‘  wonders  at  the  culture  she  had  somewhere,  somehow  got.’ 
lie  is  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  his  responsibilities  to  himself 
.and  to  his  society.  In  reality,  he  is  absolutely  his  own  master, 
and  might  have  married  the  young  lady  out  of  hand.  ‘  But 
‘  he  had  a  fortune  to  which  he  owed  much,  and  a  conscience 
‘  that  would  not  leave  him  at  rest.’  lie  should  have  to  gravi¬ 
tate  back  to  Boston  soonbr  or  later,  and  his  free  will  is  fettered 
by  conscious  thoughts  of  Avhat  the  best  society  there  might 
think  of  his  wife.  Kitty  had  an  inconvenient  grandfather, 
moreover,  who  had  been  shot  in  Missouri  not  from  any  fault 
of  his  own ;  and  though  the  fact  of  the  murder  might  perhaps 
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be  suppressed,  if  revealed  it  could  not  be  decently  extenuated. 
However,  the  travelling  ties  that  might  have  changed  into  the 
chains  of  wedlock  are  snapped  in  a  scene  in  which  Arbuton  so 
absolutely  betrays  his  nature,  that  even  the  eyes  of  the 
partial  Kitty  are  opened.  Luckily  for  her,  she  happens  to  be 
in  a  somewhat  shabby  travelling  dress,  when  Arbuton  meets 
two  ladies  who  move  in  the  upper  Boston  circles.  lie  treats 
her  as  a  disreputable  acquaintance,  hesitates  to  present  her, 
decides  to  ignore  her  altogether  for  the  time,  and  afterwards 
receives  with  real  regret,  but  with  unimpaired  civility,  the 
dismissal  that  is  given  with  passionate  bluntness,  yet  with 
much  maidenly  dignity. 

If  Mr.  Hannibal  Chollop  was  ‘  a  splendid  example  of  our 
‘  na-tive  raw  material,’  we  fancy  we  may  take  Arbuton  as  a 
fair  sample  of  the  shoddy  of  a  false  culture,  shaped  by  a 
fashionable  tailor,  according  to  fixed  rules.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  he  belongs  to  a  class  which  lends  itself  to  the 
ridicule  in  which  clever  American  novelists  love  to  indulge.  For 
the  rollicking  drollery  of  the  unconventional  West,  though  it 
still  influences  the  more  polished  authors  of  the  older  States,  is 
toned  down  into  subtler  forms  of  humour ;  and  the  very  dullest 
of  American  novels,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  is  enlivened 
by  occasioual  flickers  of  fun.  The  Arbutons  know  nothing  of 
any  world  but  their  own,  and  their  narrow  minds  have  never 
been  expanded  by  acquaintance  with  foreign  men  and  man¬ 
ners.  If  we  look  for  the  highest  type  of  the  intellectual 
American,  we  must  seek  it  not  in  Washington  as  we  might 
assume  from  European  analogies,  but  in  novels  tlic  scenes  of 
which  are  laid  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  the  intellectual  American  should  incline 
to  become  a  vagabond,  for  the  Old  W orld  with  its  associations 
offers  irresistible  temptations  to  enquiring  and  earnest  youth 
in  the  golden  age  of  sentiment.  The  misfortune  is,  that  Avhat- 
ever  be  the  turn  of  his  tastes,  he  is  very  apt  to  cease  to  be  a 
patriot.  Either  he  falls  morbidly  in  love  with  the  memories 
and  mouldering  remains  of  the  past,  and  steeps  his  soul  in  the 
aesthetic  sensualism  of  art  galleries,  or  he  abandons  himself  to 
the  seductive  influences  of  a  gay,  polished,  and  lettered  society, 
and  draws  comparisons  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
country-people.  We  meet  him  constantly  in  ^Ir.  James’s  most 
effective  novels — and  there  also  Mr.  Howells  has  trodden  in 
Mr.  James’s  steps.  It  is  true  that  ‘the  American,’ excel¬ 
lence,  who  may  be  considered  as  jMr.  James’s  masterpiece  of 
national  portraiture,  is  in  some  measure  an  exception.  It  is  true 
that  that  gentleman  takes  kindly  to  Frenchmen;  that  he  sets 
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himself  with  characteristic  energy,  and  to  his  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  as  it  proves,  to  marry  a  Frenchwoman  of  noble  family,  and 
that,  had  he  not  been  betrayed  into  a  most  unlucky  love-chase, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  had  ‘  a  good  time  of  it  ’  in  Paris, 
and  might  have  probably  ended  by  making  it  his  residence. 
But  Newman,  although  ‘  a  strong  man,’  as  he  prides  himself 
on  being,  and  a  sensible  man,  is  anything  rather  than  intel¬ 
lectual.  He  knows  nothing  of  books ;  he  buys  his  pictures  by 
the  square  foot  or  for  the  colouring,  or  because  he  is  taken  with 
the  pretty  face  of  a  copyist ;  his  ‘  talk  is  of  bullocks,’  or  what  is 
tantamount  to  that.  While  Mr.  James’s  favoui’ite  heroes  are 
for  the  most  part  refined,  aisthetic,  and  sentimental.  Though 
moulded  after  a  w’ell-marked  pattern  of  his  own,  they  remind 
us  of  Paul  Flemming  in  ‘  Hyperion.’  We  find  them  loitering 
among  the  churches  and  ruins  of  famous  cities,  gazing  dreamily 
at  the  eternal  Alps  on  the  distant  horizon.  They  are  infinitely 
better  read  than  any  educated  Englishman  of  their  age  and 
standing;  they  have  cultivated  good  powers  of  observation 
with  shrewd  independence,  and  they  extend  their  critical  and 
somewhat  cynical  admiration  for  the  beautiful  to  any  grace¬ 
ful  young  girl  who  may  cross  their  path.  Before  Mr.  James’s 
works  had  familiarised  us  Avith  them,  and  notwithstanding  our 
recollections  of  Paul  Flemming,  there  Avas  novelty  in  their  very 
conception.  They  Avere  so  different  from  popular  notions  of 
the  American  abroad,  as  confirmed  by  everyday  experience. 
For  they  as  little  resemble  the  Philistine  doing  the  grand 
tour  at  a  hand-gallop,  confiding  blindly  in  personal  conductors, 
couriers,  and  laquais  de  place,  and  knocking  off  his  dozen 
of  churches  before  a  scrambling  breakfast,  as  the  sporting 
sybarite,  Avho,  settling  in  France,  divides  the  year  betAvecn 
Paris,  Pan,  and  Trouville.  Like  Bernard  Longuevillc  and 
Gordon  Wright,  as  described  in  ‘  Confidence,’  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  ‘  highly  civilised  y'oung  Americans,  born  to  an  easy  for- 
‘  tune  and  a  tranquil  destiny,  aTid  unfamiliar  Avith  the  glitter 
‘  of  golden  opportunities.’  If  they  shoAv  a  lack  of  energy  that 
seems  inconsistent  Avith  the  nature  of  their  countrymen,  they 
are  merely  the  victims  of  affluence,  and  not  by  any  means 
commonplace.  They  can  act  Avith  decision  under  a  sufficing 
stimulus ;  they  arc  even  capable  of  concentrated  resolution  of 
])urposc,  and  their  conversation,  like  their  oj)inlon  of  things  in 
general,  is  characterised  by  a  quaint  originality  Avhich  is  often 
ei)igraminatically  suggestive.  In  short,  in  them  the  American 
genius  for  progress  has  run  to  Avaste,  in  place  of  being  elcA'atcd 
in  its  direction  by  their  better  opportunities. 

The  young  ladies  who  captivate  their  fancies  or  excite  a 
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chivalrous  admiration  are  likewise  original.  If  they  had  not 
soul,  sentiment,  or  something  of  the  kind,  as  well  as  beauty, 
they  could  hardly  have  torn  themselves  away  for  any  length 
of  time  from  balls  in  the  cities  at  home  or  pic-nics  in  the 
watering-places.  They  avail  themselves  liberally  of  the  license 
permitted  to  young  unmarried  women  in  America,  if  they 
never  abuse  it;  although  their  unconventionality  and  their  in¬ 
discretions  may  scandalise  Europeans.  They  keep  their  brothers 
in  leading-strings,  snub  their  admirers,  and  although  their 
passing  flirtations  may  be  tinged  by  romance,  they  generally 
marry  for  satisfactory  settlements.  Yet  the  most  piquant 
feminine  sketches  in  Mi".  James’s  continental  stories  are  of 
such  girls  as  we  may  meet  every  day  in  American  novels  or 
ball-rooms.  Nothing  has  entertained  us  more  in  that  way  than 
his  ‘  Daisy  jNIillar  ’ — ‘  a  study  :  ’  although  poor  Daisy  carries 
her  independence  to  almost  impossible  lengths  ;  and  her  fate  is 
made  gratuitously  sad,  since  she  is  cut  off  in  her  follies  by 
Homan  fever.  In  her  case,  Mr.  James  seems  to  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  atone  for  an  unusually  playful  outbreak  of  unadul¬ 
terated  humour  by  a  denouement  as  depressing  as  that  of 
Hamlet  or  the  ‘  Bride  of  Lammermoor.’  And  if  he  does  not 
condescend  as  a  rule  to  the  giddy  coquettes  whose  idiosyncrasies 
lie  scarcely  more  than  skin  deep,  it  is  not  that  he  cannot  hit 
them  off  to  the  life  when  he  pleases.  AVhat  can  be  better,  for 
example,  than  these  passages  from  the  babble  of  the  beautiful 
Miss  Blanche  Evers,  in  the  Kursaal  gardens  at  Baden  ?  Miss 
Evers  ‘  was  simply  the  American  pretty  girl  whom  he  had 
seen  a  thousand  times.’ 

‘  I  liave  been  hero  al)ont  four  weeks.  I  don’t  know  whether  you 
call  that  long.  It  doesn’t  seem  long  to  me  ;  I  have  had  such  a  lovely 
time.  I  have  met  ever  so  many  people  liere  I  know — every  day  some 
one  turns  up.  Now  you  have  turned  up  to-day.  ...  I  think  you 
know  a  great  friend  of  mine,  Miss  Ella  ^laclane  of  Baltimore.  She’s 
travelling  in  Europe  now.  Shu’s  far  too  lovely.  I  have  often  heard 
her  speak  ofyou.  I  think  you  know  her  .sister  r.ather  better  than  you 
know  her.  She  has  not  been  out  very  long.  She  is  just  as  interesting 
as  she  can  be.  Her  hair  comes  down  to  her  feet.  She’s  travelling  in 
Norway.  She  has  been  everywhere  you  can  think  of,  and  she’s  going 
to  finisli  off  with  Fiidand.  You  can’t  go  any  further  than  that,  can 
you?  That’s  one  comfort;  she  will  have  to  turn  round  and  come 
back.’ 

The  class  of  Americans  abroad  with  which  Englishmen 
familiar  with  the  Continent  are  best  .acquainted  does  not  figure 
conspicuously  in  fiction.  In  fact,  they  present  few  distinctive 
features :  their  angularities  have  been  smoothed  aw.ay  ;  they 
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are  well-ninrh  denationalised ;  they  detest  republics  as  they 
delight  in  French  cookery;  not  a  few  of  tliem  have  very 
neai'ly  got  rid  of  their  native  accent ;  they  are  sociable,  hos- 
j)itable,  and  superficially  refined.  And  our  introduction  to 
that  bright  bird  of  passage,  the  volatile  Miss  Evers,  naturally 
suggests  a  return  to  the  society  of  which  she  was  undoubtedly 
a  brilliant  ornament.  We  find  an  admirable  and  entertaining 
guide  to  the  very  miscellaneous  society  of  New  York  in  ‘  A 
‘  Gentleman  of  Leisure,’  by  j\Ir.  Fawcett.  The  gentleman 
of  leisure  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  civilisations 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds.  Mr.  Clinton  Wainwi’ight,  an 
Anglicized  American,  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  urgent 
business.  He  expects  to  be  a  little  amused  and  intensely 
bored.  Ilis  first  encounter  in  New  York  is  with  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  Spring,  a  bustling  stock-jobber  of  boisterous  manners, 
who  freely  backs  his  luck,  and  lives  extravagantly  on  prin¬ 
ciple.  Wainwright  had  made  the  gentleman’s  acquaintance 
in  Switzerland,  wliere  Sj)ring  had  jarred  with  the  poetry  of  the 
Alps  and  the  glaciers.  In  New  York  he  still  considers  him 
‘  quite  a  dreadful  creature,’  but  sadly  admits  that  he  is  in 
happy  ‘  harmony  with  the  raw  smartness  of  an  American 
‘  thoroughfare.’  For  Wainwright  is  pi’epared  to  shudder  or 
to  sneer  at  everything  American.  The  story  of  his  experiences 
is  characteristically  told  so  as  vividly  to  bring  out  his  first 
impressions.  Nothing  short  of  what  he  secs  and  hears  all  around 
him  woidd  have  overcome  his  ])repossessions  and  converted  the 
cynic.  Hut  his  slumbering  patriotism  is  stirred  into  life  by 
the  spirit  of  oj)position  when  ho  finds  his  ])rejudices  given  ex¬ 
pression  to  with  grotesque  exaggeration.  He  had  expected  to 
meet  adventurers  like  Sj)ring,  who  live  on  the  chances  of  the 
morrow’s  speculations,  who  relieve  the  hours  of  business  with 
coarse  dissij)ation,  and  who  naturally  could  have  no  ideas  in 
common  with  him.  They  irritate  him,  they  disgust  him  ;  but 
he  accepts  them  with  resignation.  The  men  he  cannot  away 
with  arc  those  who  ;q)c  European  manners;  who,  after  all,  are 
ludicrous  travesties  of  the  peojilc  on  whom  they  industriously 
model  themselves ;  who  in  their  supercilious  self-satisfaction 
are  absurdly  unconscious  of  the  ridicule  their  affectations 
provoke  from  the  initiated ;  and  who  apparently  hold  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  close  their  eyes  to  all  that  makes  the  grandeur  of 
their  country.  Wainwright  is  as  much  alive  as  anybody  can 
be  to  the  follies  bred  of  ignorance  and  ostentation  ;  shocks  and 
surprises  await  him  at  every  turn  in  the  course  of  his  ‘  travels 
‘  in  town  ’  from  clubs  to  hotels,  from  dinners  to  dances  :  there 
arc  few  of  the  men  and  women  of  fashion  w’hom  he  does  not 
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judge  severely  and  unfavourably.  Yet  the  truth  is  forced 
upon  him,  that  there  are  many  sterling  people  among  those 
who  are  most  likely  to  elude  observation.  He  is  drawn  into 
love  with  a  pure-minded  young  girl  in  spite  of  her  highly  un¬ 
deniable  connexions,  and  he  finally  arrives  at  the  conclusion, 
which  at  first  would  have  appeared  extravagant,  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  live  happily  under  the  star-spangled  flag. 

He  is  fortunate  in  finding  a  guide  and  philosopher  in  a  Mr. 
Binghampton,  who  knows  everybody  and  goes  everywhere. 
Binghampton  is  a  half-Americanised  Englishman  who  gets  a 
living  by  writing  for  the  newspapers,  and  who  amuses  his 
leisure  with  the  study  of  human  nature.  And  Mr.  Bing- 
hampton’s  incisive  remarks  come  in  as  a  running  commentary, 
which  is  the  chorus  to  the  incidents  in  this  Transatlantic  drama. 
Launching  out  on  the  life  of  New  York  at  a  great  dinner  given 
by  his  banker,  Wainwright  discovers  that  there  is  a  fastidious 
American  aristocracy,  as  vain  of  illustrious  descent  as  any 
Spanish  grandee  of  his  sanyre  azul.  Xot  that  the  pristine 
])urity  of  the  idea  does  not  begin  to  get  a  little  mixed ;  Boden- 
stein,  the  self-made  host,  of  doubtful  nationality,  had  married 
a  long-descended  Dutchwoman,  with  the  approval  of  the 
lady’s  connexions,  Avho  are  gathered  around  his  sumptuous 
board.  Wainwright  finds  himself  seated  next  a  certain  Miss 
Spuytenduyvil,  and  she  enlightens  and  startles  him  with  the 
unexpectedness  of  her  remarks.  She  makes  it  clear  to  him 
that  there  are  characters  who  are  not  commonplace.  Know¬ 
ing  more  of  his  pedigree  than  he  does  himself,  she  treats 
him  at  once  as  an  equal,  and  is  flatteringly  frank.  She  al¬ 
most  angrily  disputes  the  unwelcome  truth,  that  wealth  has 
become  almost  omnipotent  in  Yew  York  cit}’.  She  argues 
with  feminine  logic  th.at,  if  it  is  all-powerful,  at  all  events  it 
ought  not  to  be  so ;  though  her  presence  at  the  table  of  her 
relative  and  hostess  rather  clashes  with  her  theory.  And 
catching  at  some  observation  of  her  companion’s,  she  says : 

‘  Oh,  now  you  .are  sneering  at  this  country.  ‘Well,  you  will  bo  in 
the  fasliion  there.  So  many  people  do  it.  For  my  part,  I  never  do  it. 
I  am  too  proud  of  liaving  ancestors  who  have  helped  to  make  the 
country  what  it  is.’ 

Binghampton  ex]>lains  that  !Miss  Spuytenduyvil  is  the  poor 
relation  of  a  great  family. 

‘  “  It  seems  rather  .strange,”  .'^aid  Wainwright,  “  to  liear  of  a  great 
American  family.” 

‘  “  Hut  they  exist,  I  assure  you.  Not  politically  great  as  in  Europe, 
of  course.  The  Amsterdams  liave  no  seat  in  any  House  of  Peers,  but 
tliey  are  a  great  and  powerful  race  notwithsUinding.  They  go  straight 
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back  through  the  Revolution  to  the  time  when  New  York  was  a  Dutch 
village.  And  every  day  this  iniluence  of  family  becomes  a  stronger 
force  here.  New  people  with  big  fortunes  and  no  descent  look  with 
envious  eyes  at  certain  doors  that  remain  coldly  closed  against  them. 

.  .  .  The  American  social  scheme,  in  nearly  all  its  chief  cities  at  least, 
is  often  a  most  amusing  satire  upon  itself.  All  the  people  whom 
you’ve  met  to-night  think  quite  as  much  of  their  ‘  positions  ’  (judged 
relatively  of  course)  as  the  haughtiest  vieille  noblesse  in  Europe.”  ’ 

The  first  gentleman  ])resented  to  the  new  arrival  is  Mr. 
Carroll  Gansevoort.  From  Mr.  Gansevoort’s  patronymic  we 
might  infer  that  he  too  was  an  offshoot  of  a  family  tree  trans¬ 
planted  centuries  before  from  the  soil  of  the  Netherlands. 
But  if  so,  he  was  very  different  from  Miss  Spuytenduyvil ; 
like  old  Mr.  Weller,  ‘  he  took  no  pride  out  of  it,’  and  pro¬ 
bably  regarded  his  name  as  an  unmitigated  misfortune.  He 
is  an  Anglo-maniac.  At  first  sight  he  is  exceedingly  like 
an  Englishman,  although  it  strikes  Wainwright  on  second 
thoughts  that  he  is  too  palpably  a  sj)urious  imitation.  Un¬ 
like  Miss  Spuytenduyvil,  too,  there  is  nothing  in  any  way 
original  about  him ;  but  on  one  point  he  has  very  decided 
opinions,  and  he  courteously  addresses  AVainwright  with  what 
he  means  for  a  gratifying  speech :  ‘  England’s  such  an  enor- 
‘  mously  jolly  place.  This  country  is  a  beastly  hole  in  com- 
‘  parison.  I’ve  no  doubt  you  think  so  already,  don’t  you, 
‘  now  ?  ’  Wainwright  meets  Gansevoort  continually,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  contempt,  comes  to  dislike  him  more  and 
more.  Moreover,  Gansevoort  represents  a  class,  and  a  large 
class,  of  rich  and  brainless  youths,  who  devote  themselves  to 
tailors  and  horseflesh ;  Avho  will  talk  of  nothing  but  teams, 
trotters,  and  matches,  and  even  profess  to  be  blase  upon  balls. 
Finally,  in  an  unguarded  inoment,  such  a  remark  us  he  has 
heard  many  times  before,  provokes  AVainwright  to  give  Ganse¬ 
voort  a  piece  of  his  mind,  at  the  risk  of  having  to  answer  for  it 
on  the  field  of  honour.  At  the  Metropolitan  Club,  Gansevoort 
had  remarked  of  an  evening  ])arty,  with  the  silent  assent  of  a 
circle  of  listeners,  ‘  I  thought  the  whole  affair  very  vulgar, 
‘  It  is  difficult  to  tell  just  what  it  lacked,  but  it  was  .  .  .’ 
(here  the  sj)Ciaker  paused  in  his  even  drawl  and  looked  directly 
at  AA'^alnwright)  .  .  .  ‘  well,  I  can’t  say  wmrse  than  to  call  it 
‘  horridly  American.’  It  is  significant  that  such  a  remark 
should  be  suj)posed  to  pass  unchallenged  in  a  gathering  of 
Americans.  Mr.  Binghampton  had  been  discussing  that  class 
of  gay  young  gentlemen  Avhen  showing  his  friend  for  the  first 
time  over  tlie  club  premises.  ‘  It  is  a  class  that  is  fast  in- 
*  creasing,’  he  says.  ‘  It  reads  even  far  less  than  the  fathers 
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‘  who  have  been  toiling  to  give  it  its  broughams  and  drags.  It 
‘  takes  no  interest  in  public  affairs.’  And  yet,  as  AVainwright 
muses  aloud,  ‘  these  are  the  men  who  call  themselves  our  best. 
‘  It  is  all  very  strange  to  me.’  liinghampton  wonders  at  his 
companion’s  wonder.  ‘  AA'hat  did  you  expect  to  find?’  he 
asks;  ‘  not  surely  an  America  full  of  Americans.’  AVhen  their 
talk  is  interrupted  by  a  suggestive  little  incident.  A\’’ain\vright 
abstractedly  takes  down  a  book  from  a  shelf  in  the  library. 
The  cover  comes  off  in  his  hands,  and  some  of  the  leaves  fall 
fluttering  to  the  carpet. 

‘  “  Good  gracious  !  ”  exclaimed  AVainwright,  “  what  mischief  have 
I  been  committing  ?  ” 

‘  “  Oh  !  don’t  bother  about  it.  That’s  tlie  British  Peerage.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  that  the  club  has  ordered  a  new  one.” 

‘  A  curious  look  crossed  AA'ainwright’s  face.  lie  had  set  his  eyes 
quite  fixedly  upon  Mr.  Binghampton.  “  I  thought  you  told  me  that 
they  didn’t  read,”  he  said. 

‘  “  Oh,  bless  my  soul,  they  read  the  Peerage.  AA’hy  we  wear  out  a 
new  one  every  year  or  so  at  the  Metropolitan.”  ’ 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  ‘  Gentleman  of  Leisure,’  we 
must  quote  some  remarks  of  Air.  Binghampton,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  accompanying  AA’^ainwright  to  an  ‘  at  home,’  given 
in  an  antiquated  mansion,  with  uncomfortable  old-fashioned 
furniture,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  of  New  York.  The 
entertainment  is  exceptional,  and  celebrates  a  family  event : 
nothing  can  be  duller  or  more  formal ;  there  are  no  flowers, 
but  meagre  fare,  and  no  costly  presents  to  be  distributed  at 
‘the  German,’  which  is  American  for  the  French  cotillon. 
Yet  all  ‘  the  nabobs  ’  fortunate  enough  to  be  invited  flock  to  it 
through  unfamiliar  thoroughfares.  Binghampton,  prejiaring 
AVainwright  for  what  he  may  expect,  talks  glibly  of  ‘  people  ’ 
as  opposed  to  ‘  aristocracy,’  and  of  ‘  the  imperious  creeds  of 
‘  caste  and  i)rlde  aired  in  those  perfumed  rooms.’  AA'ainwright 
exclaims  against  such  words,  when  uttered  under  Transatlantic 
skies : — 

‘My  dear  AA'ainwright,  if  a  man  wants  to  see  social  distinctions 
expressed  in  tlwjir  most  aggravated  form,  let  him  come  to  America  to 
find  them.  .  .  .  You  are  even  more  British  than  I  at  first  suspected 
you.  You  have  never  moved  in  thojse  gayer  rank.s  of  English  society, 
where  Americans  find  such  easy  ingress.  Had  you  done  so,  you  must 
have  seen,  long  before  coming  to  these  shores,  how  Americans  strive 
and  push  while  in  London  to  gain  the  heed  of  titled  leaders,  how  often, 
they  succeed,  and  how  both  their  efforts  and  their  successes  prove  the 
absurdly  unrepublican  spirit  whicli  tradition  has  accredited  them  with. 

.  .  .  Nothing  on  earth  is  easier  than  for  any  sort  of  American,  provided 
he  have  money  and  a  decent  iiersonality,  to  get  himself  recognised  in 
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England.  .  .  .  Miss  Smith,  of  Topeka,  can  go  to  London  and  be 
received,  if  she  possess  wit,  wealth,  and  good  looks.  Let  her  come  to 
New  York,  and  she  might  languish  for  years  before  she  got  a  card  to 
the  Bodensteins’ — or  tlie  Grosvenors’,  where  we  are  now  going.’ 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  remarks,  though  put  in  the 
mouth  of  an  Englishman,  are  really  the  ideas  of  an  American 
novelist,  who  is  evidently  familiar  with  the  society  he  is  de¬ 
scribing.  And  neither  the  much-abused  Mrs.  Trollope,  nor 
Dickens  in  his  ‘  Martin  Chuzzlewit  ’  or  ‘  American  Notes,’  ever 
Avrote  anything  more  satirical  about  Americans  than  Ave  find 
in  every  chapter — Ave  might  sjiy,  on  every  page — of  the  live¬ 
lier  AA’orks  by  native  authors.  In  the  ‘  Gentleman  of  Leisure  ’ 
Ave  have  seen  Mr.  Fawcett’s  pictures  of  the  gayest  of  the 
golden  youth  of  New  York.  ‘  The  Confessions  of  a  Frivo- 
‘  lous  Girl,’  by  Robert  Grant,  ])resent  us  to  the  fashionable 
young  ladies  to  Avhom  those  self-satisfied  admirers  should  pay 
their  court,  Avere  they  not  preoccupied  by  graver  matters. 
Although  Avc  find  indeed  that  it  is  the  fashion  for  Avealthy 
married  men  to  relieve  young  b.aehelors  of  their  .social  duties; 
and  the  system  seems  to  Avork  j)leasantly  for  all  j)arties — and 
safely  too,  Avhich  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  girls.  i\Ir. 
Grant’s  heroine  is  31iss  Alice  Van  Rooster  Falmer:  she,  too, 
belongs  by  birth  to  a  superior  caste,  her  father’s  family  being 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  New  York  city,  and  her  mother  a 
descendant  of  tlie  Pilgrim  Fathers.  So  that  if  the  floAvers  of 
speech  Avhich  fall  from  her  rosy  lips  sometimes  sur])rise  us,  Ave 
may  nevertheless  assume  that  they  are  strictly  correct.  AVe 
are  introduced  to  the  fair  Alice  on  the  evening  of  her  fir.st 
ball,  AA'hen  naturally  she  is  all  excitement  and  agitation.  Her 
education  Avould  appear  to  have  been  rather  calculated  to  form 
a  blue  stocking  than  a  butterfly.  Rut  on  that  j)olnt  av’C  arc 
speedily  reassured,  and  avc  find  that  the  instruction  she  re¬ 
ceived  ‘in  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian;  physics, 
‘  Latin,  botany,  art,  geology,  astronomy,  and  meta])hysies,’  has 
only  gone  in  at  one  pretty  car  to  j)ass  out  at  the  other.  She 
has  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  fi)reign  travel,  and  she 
ought  to  be  entirely  unsophisticated.  Rut  her  manner  has  been 
formed  if  her  mind  has  not ;  and  Avhen  her  nerves  have  re¬ 
covered  from  their  first  flutter  in  the  ball-room,  she  is  ready 
for  any  compliments  or  eventuality,  and  only  needs  experience 
to  be  a  finislied  Avoman  of  the  Avorld.  In  the  meantime,  being 
‘  a  bud,’ Avhich  is  the  American  for  a  blushing  she 

can  boast  of  but  three  l)ouqucts.  Later,  Avhen  she  has 
become  the  rage,  she  might  count  upon  a  barrowful,  if  she 
gave  her  innumerable  admirers  suflicicnt  encouragement.  AVc 
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need  not  say  that  that  first  evening  is  a  brilliant  success ;  the 
blushes  which  are  unfamiliar  ornaments  in  a  New  York  ball¬ 
room  become  her  wonderfully.  Three  gentlemen  specially 
attach  themselves  to  her.  One  is  Mr.  Manhattan  Blake,  a 
dyspeptic-looking  individual  of  ample  means  and  self-possessed 
manners,  who  had  pressed  the  claims  of  previous  acquaintance 
by  presenting  one  of  the  bouquets.  Another  is  Mr.  Murray 
Ilili,  a  young  professional  man  of  good  family  with  the  world 
before  him ;  and  although  the  finish  of  his  dress  leaves  some¬ 
thing  to  desire,  she  is  destined  to  know  much  more  of  liim  in  the 
future.  Tiie  third  is  the  sparkling  ^Ir.  Gerald  Pumystone, 
irreproachable  in  person,  in  style,  and  in  costume,  and  who 
embellishes  his  airs  and  graces  with  the  affectation  of  couching 
his  compliments  in  questionable  French.  The  petits  soins  of 
Mr.  Pumystone,  as  he  might  have  said  himself,  give  any  girl  a 
cachet.  He  is  the  dream  of  daughters  and  the  delight  of  their 
chapei'ons :  on  this  occasion  his  devotion  to  the  wealthy  Miss 
Palmer  is  unmistakable ;  her  highly-flattered  mother  falls 
straightway  in  love  with  him,  and  he  might  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  throw  the  handkerchief  at  once,  had  the  ‘  frivolous  ’ 
Alice  been  equally  impressionable. 

But  Alice,  who  is  having  ‘  a  heavenly  time  of  it.’  is  in  no 
haste  to  be  married. 

‘  I  am  perfectly  at  homo,’  slie  writes  in  her  diary.  ‘  I  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  world  that  I  desire.  Some  of  the  girls  talk  of  the  delights 
of  “  settling  down,”  but  they  are  apt  to  be  girls  with  only  one  string 
to  their  bow.  I’m  sure  I  don't  care  to  settle  down.  The  idea  has  no 
charms  for  my  inmgination.  On  the  contrar}',  it  is  positively  re'pulsive 
to  me.’ 

And  what  strikes  us  in  all  these  fashionable  novels  is  the 
absence  of  anything  like  sentiment  in  the  heroine.  She 
regards  marriage  as  woman’s  elestiny  ;  she  expects  to  make  an 
eligible  match  ;  but  she  is  never  on  the  outlook  for  the  ]tossible 
husband  a  romantic  fancy  might  idealise.  Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  she  falls  in  love ;  for,  after  all,  she  is  human ;  as  a  rule, 
however,  she  only  falls  back  upon  matrimony  when  she  has 
exhausted  more  sensational  forms  of  emotion.  Not  that  she 
has  not  opportunities  enough,  and  possibly  her  parents  and 
guanlians  can  leave  her  the  more  entirely  her  own  mistress, 
that  they  know  she  is  essentially  cold,  and  consequently  may 
be  absolutely  trusted.  A  very  few'  days  after  the  memorable 
ball,  Alice  notes  casually  in  her  confessions  that  she  had  gone 
for  a  walk  with  ^Ir.  Blake.  ‘  We  chose  a  street  rather  out  of 
‘  the  beatcu  track,  and  had  a  most  delightful  discussion  as  to 
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‘  whether  it  was  nicer  to  love  or  to  be  loved.’  But  there  was 
no  ‘  rushing  together  of  the  spirits  ’  in  consequence ;  and  for 
anything  that  came  of  it  the  i)air  might  have  been  discussing 
the  point  before  a  mixed  audience  in  a  metaphysical  debating 
society.  Indeed,  Mr.  Blake  changes  the  subject  to  scepticism 
versus  Christianity. 

And  the  American  maiden  may  form  her  female  friendships 
also,  without  any  maternal  interference.  In  all  New  York  Ave 
should  suppose  Alice  could  scarcely  have  hit  upon  less  eligible 
acquaintances  than  Mrs.  Gatling  Gunn  and  her  sister  Peepy 
Marshmallow.  Even  although  ]SIr.  Gunn  did  find  a  fortune  in 
a  bonanza^  his  Avife’s  birth  Avould  have  been  an  objection  to  her 
reception  in  the  best  circles  in  European  cities,  for  it  Avas 
rumoured  that  her  father  Avas  a  rag-picker,  and  he  had  actually 
been  a  butcher.  We  may  conceive  Avhat  such  a  Avoman’s 
teaching  is  likely  to  be,  and  she  spares  no  pains  in  the  training 
of  Alice. 

‘You  strike  me  as  too  innocent,  or  say  rather,  my  dear,  too  ingenue. 
The  modest  blush  and  the  downcast  eye  become  a  girl  charmingly  for 
the  first  two  Aveeks  of  her  career,  but  after  that  period  they  are  simply 
gaucheries.  To  affect  the  ingenue  is  quite  another  matter,  and  as 
different  from  Avhat  I  refer  to  as  champagne  is  from  seltzer.  As  to  its 
eflicacy,  tastes  differ  of  course.  Individually,  I  never  practise  it.  It 
doesn’t  suit  my  style  of  beauty.’ 

And  Mi\s.  Gunn  goes  on  to  explain  that  in  order  to  have 
Avhat  any  Avell-regulated  girl  should  aspire  to,  and  Avhat  she 
characteristically  calls  a  screaming  success,  ‘  she  must,  in 
figurative  language,  dance  the  cancan,  and  dance  it  Avell  too.’ 
To  do  Alice  justice,  though  she  listens  to  such  lessons,  she 
does  not  lay  them  to  heart  as  she  might,  and  even  after  mixing 
in  society  Avith  the  ^larshmalloAvs,  there  is  still  ‘  considerable  ’ 
of  the  lady  in  her,  though  she  does  use  quaint-sounding 
phrases.  She  speaks,  for  example,  of  rotating  round  a  ball¬ 
room  ;  and  here  are  some  elegant  extracts  from  her  musings 
over  matrimony,  Avhich  shoAv,  moreover,  the  vicAV  she  takes  of 
its  responsibilities. 

‘  “  Remember,  Alice,  that  the  Pumystones  antedate  Noah,  and  that 
for  the  future  you  Avould  never  have  to  in(juire  the  price  of  things. 
(Jerald  is  a  A’ery  nice  young  man.  Ilis  clothes  fit  him  to  jKjrfection. 
You  would  not  be  obliged  to  see  A’cry  much  of  him.  lie  looks  remark¬ 
ably  Avell  in  public,  and  you  could  always  feel  sure  of  his  doing  the 
correct  thing  upon  a  social  emergency.  .  .  .  You  could  skip  over  to 
Europe  whenever  you  wished.  Mamma  Avould  be  pleased  as  Punch. 
You  could  “  run  ”  society,  and  life  Avould  be  as  soft  as  sealskin.” 
“  True,”  would  be  my  mournful  reply,  “  but  he  doesn’t  amount  to  a 
row  of  pins.”  ’ 
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After  refusing  sundry  proposals,  and  staving  off  others  by 
ingenious  tactics,  which  reduce  admirers  to  despair  who  were 
growing  too  ardent,  Alice  ends  by  accepting  the  constant  Mr. 
Hill,  and  marrying  respectably  and  happily.  It  is  true  that 
much  of  the  bloom  must  have  been  rubbed  off  the  bud  by  a 
course  of  frivolity  which  wearied  and  disillusioned  her,  and 
drew  her  finally,  by  way  of  distraction,  to  the  practice  of 
works  of  charity.  On  the  whole,  however,  Alice  came  off  well ; 
but  that  individual  instance  does  not  affect  his  general  principle. 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  book,  thanks  to  the  American  social 
system,  she  had  a  series  of  wonderful  escaj)es  from  ill-considered 
matches,  any  one  of  which  must  have  ended  in  misery,  unless 
misery  had  been  mitigated  by  mutual  indifference. 

So  much  for  society  as  reflected  in  what  may  be  called  the 
social  novels ;  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  book  of  the  kind 
which  lias  recently  appeared  in  America  is  ‘  Democracy.’  Un¬ 
questionably  it  is  the  most  sensational,  and  its  distinctive 
feature  is  that  the  sensation  takes  the  form  of  startling  political 
revelations.  It  is  decidedly  clever,  but  considering  the  nature 
of  those  revelations,  we  can  understand  the  author  renouncing 
any  credit  for  it,  and  electing  to  publish  anonymously.  In 
fact,  he  has  drawn  up  a  most  damaging  impeachment  of  the 
machinery  of  the  constitution  under  which  he  lives,  and  of  the 
institutions  which  are  the  proud  boast  of  his  country.  Some 
of  his  trenchant  portraits  bear  an  awkward  resemblance  to 
celebrities  in  the  highest  ranks  of  politics  and  diplomacy  ;  the 
scandals  with  which  he  illustrates  successful  careers,  although 
they  may  be  fictitious  as  far  as  his  special  instances  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Avear  a  very  ugly  air  of  probability,  since  they  fall  in 
harmoniously  with  the  system  he  describes  ;  Avhile,  so  far  as  we 
know,  this  Avidely  circulated  book  has  never  provoked  authori¬ 
tative  contradiction.  The  plot  is  slight,  and  is  founded  on  the 
familiar  idea  of  an  enthusiastic  oj»timist,  Avho  fondly  believes  in 
transparent  shams  and  deceptive  appearances,  but  who  is  dis¬ 
illusioned  by  the  melancholy  teachings  of  experience.  Mrs. 
Lightfoot  Lee  is  a  young  and  lovely  AvidoAV,  blasee  of  all  that 
ought  to  make  her  life  agreeable.  She  is  sick  of  the  pleasures 
of  society  at  home,  and  she  has  ceased  to  find  relief  in  foreign 
travel.  With  her  nominal  head-quarters  in  XeAV  York,  she 
asks  herself,  ‘  What  was  it  all  AA’orth,  this  Avilderness  of  men  and 
‘  Avomen  as  monotonous  as  the  broAvn  houses  they  lived  in  ?  ’ 
She  is  to  the  full  as  bitter  against  the  acquaintances  from 
lialtimore  or  Boston  Avho  urge  their  claims  to  her  consideration 
or  reverence.  ‘  You  are  just  like  the  rest  of  us,’  she  tells 
them,  impatiently.  ‘  You  groAV  six  inches  high,  and  then  you 
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‘  stop.  V/hy  will  not  somebody  grow  to  be  a  tree  and  cast  a 
‘shadow?’  Her  heart  has  been  steeled  by  domestic  bereave¬ 
ments  and  disappointments  against  everyday  flirtations,  or  even 
a  passionate  attachment.  Yet  there  are  indefinite  yearnings 
in  it  which  leave  her  little  peace,  and  she  still  has  a  hope  that 
there  may  bo  something  worth  living  for.  She  might  possibly 
find  an  object  that  was  Avorth  a  sacrifice,  and  where  is  she 
more  likely  to  find  it  than  in  the  centre  of  political  life  ?  She 
fancies  that  she  has  ceased  to  care  for  men,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  represent  power  or  principles.  But  ‘  Avhat  she  wanted  to 
‘  see,  she  thought,  was  the  clash  of  interests,  the  interests  of 
‘  forty  millions  of  people  and  a  whole  continent,  centering  at 
‘  Washington,  guided,  restrained,  controlled,  or  unrestrained 
‘  and  uncontrollable  by  men  of  ordinary  mould ;  the  tremendous 
‘  forces  of  government  and  the  machinery  of  society  at  Avork.’ 

The  ferA'ent  Mrs.  Lee  goes  to  Washington  accordingly,  Avith 
a  bcAvitching  but  more  practically-minded  unmarried  sister  for 
her  companion.  She  rents  a  mansion  in  Lafayette  Square, 
turns  its  dull  interior  on  the  shortest  notice  into  a  vai-iegated 
art-museum,  and  throAvs  open  her  hospitable  doors  to  politicians 
of  any  pretensions.  We  may  remark,  by  the  Avay,  as  charac¬ 
teristically  American,  the  position  attributed  to  this  fascinating 
widoAv.  Socially,  as  Ave  are  assured,  she  had  nothing  to  sigh 
for.  ‘  AVhat  did  she  Avant  ?  Not  social  position,  for  she  her- 
‘  self  Avas  an  eminently  respectable  Philadelphian  by  birth  ; 
‘her  father  a  famous  clergyman,  and  her  husband  had  been 
‘equally  irreproachable.’  Yet  no  sooner  does  this  ‘respectable’ 
Philadelphian,  Avith  a  charming  grace,  good  style,  agreeable 
manners,  and  an  ample  income,  appear  upon  the  scene  in  the 
political  capital,  than  she  steps  at  once  into  her  place  as  a 
queen  of  the  salons,  who  may  pick  her  company  and  indulge 
her  caprices  as  she  pleases.  But,  indeed,  the  explanation  is 
easy  enough,  if  Ave  may  judge  by  the  subsequent  story.  In  the 
country  of  the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  king,  and  there  would 
appear  to  be  a  strange  scarcity  of  ladies  of  any  kind  at 
Washington.  Only  a  feAV  of  the  Avealthicr  senators  and 
members  of  Congress  bring  their  Avives  and  daughters  on  flying 
visits,  and  as  for  the  consort  of  the  President,  she  Avas — Avhat 
Ave  shall  see  later.  In  any  case  Mrs.  Lee  has  a  fair  field  for 
gratifying  her  ardent  aspirations,  and  she  is  speedily  brought 
into  contact  Avith  Avhat  Arteraus  Ward  might  have  called  her 
probable  affinity.  Among  the  fathers  of  her  country  to  Avhom 
she  is  presented,  no  one,  not  even  excepting  the  neAV  President, 
is  so  remarkable  as  the  Honourable  Silas  P.  Ratcliffe,  senator 
for  the  State  of  Illinois.  Ratcliffe  is  perhaps  the  most 
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prominent  statesman  in  the  country,  the  most  influential  of  its 
wirepullers,  and  a  master  of  intrigue.  Being  a  man  from 
whose  patronage  everything  is  to  be  hoped,  he  has  an 
obsequious  following  of  zealous  supporters.  lie  had  missed 
the  Presidency  at  the  late  election,  chiefly  from  the  jealousies 
his  power  had  provoked  ;  and  now  he  is  at  AVashington  in  an 
attitude  of  sullen  expectation — a  Transatlantic  Earl  of  AVar- 
wick,  a  democratic  minister-maker,  an  impalpable  yet  irresist¬ 
ible  power  which  overshadows  the  Presidential  tribune.  Like 
most  popular  favourites  or  notorieties,  Ratclitfe  has  his  familiar 
and  endearing  appellations.  As  the  new  President  is  the 
‘  Hoosier  Quarryman,’  or  ‘  Old  Granite,’  Ratclitfe  is  known  as 
‘  The  Prairie  Giant  of  Peonia.’  The  ‘  huge,  ponderous,  grey- 
‘  eyed,  bold  senator,  with  the  AVebsterian  head,’  is  hardly  the 
man  to  strike  the  Imagination  of  a  young  and  handsome 
Avoman.  His  habits  of  life  were  scarcely  calculated  to  smooth 
down  the  roughness  of  his  early  training. 

‘lie  was  a  AV'esterii  Avidower  of  fifty;  liis  quarters  in  AA'asliington 
Avere  in  gaunt  boarding-house  rooms,  furnished  only  Avith  public  docu¬ 
ments  and  enlivened  by  Western  politicians  and  office-seekers.  In  the 
summer  he  retired  to  a  solitary  AA-hite  frame-house  Avith  green  blinds, 
surrounded  by  a  fcAV  feet  of  uncared-for  grass  and  a  Avhite  fence ;  its 
interior  more  dreary  .still,  Avith  iron  stoves,  oilcloth  carpets,  cold  Avhite 
Avails,  and  one  large  engraving  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  parlour  :  all 
in  Peonia,  Illinois.’ 

Of  education  in  the  broader  sense  he  had  none :  he  had  as 
little  time  to  spare  for  books  as  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
graces.  Airs.  Lee's  liA  cly  fancy  scarcely  transformed  him;  but 
her  impressions,  as  confirmed  by  slight  acquaintance,  Avere  mixed 
and  in  a  measure  mistaken.  She  took  him  as  she  found  him  ; 
she  scarcely  liked  him  the  less  for  his  roughness ;  it  gave  her 
an  idea  of  irresistible  strength.  She  confounded  his  outspoken 
bluntness  Avith  innate  honesty,  and  AA  as  inelined  to  give  him  credit 
for  the  single-minded  motives  he  professed.  But  A\'hat  chiefly 
induced  her  to  practise  her  fascinations  on  him  Avas,  that  for 
her  as  for  the  place-hunters,  he  had  much  in  his  gift.  He 
could  satisfy  beyond  her  hopes  the  yearnings  which  had  brought 
her  to  AVashington ;  and  not  only  gLe  her  the  clue  to  the 
secrets  she  had  come  in  search  of,  but  actually  discover  to  her 
the  machinery  he  directed. 

*  To  her  eyes  he  Avas  the  high-priest  of  American  politics  ;  he  Avas 
charged  Avith  the  meaning  of  the  mysteries,  the  clue  to  political  hiero¬ 
glyphics.  Through  him  she  hoped  to  sotmd  the  depths  of  stiitesmanship, 
and  to  bring  up  from  its  oozy  bed  that  pearl  of  which  she  Avas  in 
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search ;  tlie  mysterious  gem  which  must  lie  somewhere  in  politics. 
She  wanted  to  understand  this  man ;  to  turn  him  inside  out ;  to 
experiment  on  him,  and  use  him  as  young  physiologists  use  frogs  and 
kittens.  If  there  was  good  or  bad  in  him,  she  meant  to  find  out  its 
meaning.’ 


To  play  the  Delilah  to  his  Machiavellian  Samson  was  an 
idea  worthy  of  Mrs.  Lee’s  courage  and  self-confidence ;  and  her 
life,  as  well  it  may,  has  at  once  a  new  interest.  Yet  the  game 
that  is  to  come  off  is  by  no  means  so  unequal  as  at  first  sight 
it  might  have  appeared.  A  Euroj)ean  statesman  of  fifty  in 
Ratcliffe’s  position  would  have  learned  to  know  something  of 
^  Avomen  as  well  as  men,  and  could  have  kept  his  feelings  well 
under  command.  But  on  ground  he  has  never  been  accus- 
•  tomed  to  tread,  Ratcliffe’s  astuteness  forsakes  him  ;  and  Avhen 
the  fair  widow  first  makes  his  acquaintance  at  a  dinner  party, 
she  sees  he  is  ready  to  swallow  the  most  fulsome  compliments. 
He  is  insensibly  flattered  by  the  deference  she  shows  him,  and 
by  her  marked  jweference  for  his  com])any.  He  feels  that  the 
companionship  and  friendshij)  of  such  a  woman  would  give 
graces  to  existence  which  he  had  never  dreamed  of.  Seated  in 
the  ajstheticallv  furnished  ‘  parlour,’  Avith  its  eastern  tapestries 
and  feminine  knick-knacks,  the  gaunt  boai'ding-room  and  the 
grim  frame-house  in  Peonia  become  positively  hateful  to  him ; 
lie  appreciates  besides  the  solid  advantage  of  becoming  master 
of  iMrs.  Lee’s  handsome  fortune ;  and  finally,  such  finer  feel¬ 
ings  as  he  has  ai’e  touched,  and  Ratcliffc  has  the  Aveakness  to  fall 
hopelessl)’-  in  love.  At  the  same  time  he  rarely  loses  his  head, 
and  he  has  the  shrcAvdness  to  recognise  the  only  strategy 
by  Avhich  he  may  avoo  Mrs.  Lee  to  his  Avishes.  lie  cannot 
expect  that  she  Avill  love  him  for  himself,  but  she  may  be 
induced  to  sacrifice  herself  to  him  on  the  shrine  of  her  country. 
He  can  tempt  her  Avith  the  offer  of  inspiring  his  public  conduct, 
and  becoming  the  Egeria  Avho  may  purify  American  politics. 
Looking  at  matters  in  that  light,  it  is  his  game  to  bo  candid 
and  to  confess  the  universal  taint  of  political  corruption,  Avhile 
insisting  that  for  himself  he  has  been  driven  by  his  destiny, 
and  is  the  reluctant  victim  of  irresistible  circumstances.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  being  profoundly  unscrupulous  and  immoral, 
he  never  knoAVS  precisely  hoAv  to  pose.  He  sometimes  carries 
his  confidences  too  far  ;  the  cynicism  of  his  avoAvals  shocks  the 
lady ;  and  the  audacity  that  at  one  moment  seems  almost 
sublime,  strikes  her  at  another  as  intolerably  insolent.  But, 
to  do  his  astuteness  justice,  his  hand  is  occasionally  forced. 
Political  opponents,  as  rivals  in  the  lady’s  favour,  Avill,  from 
motives  which  are  more  or  less  disinterested,  bring  the  most 
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damaging  Indictments  against  him  :  and  tliea  he  can  only 
stand  upon  his  defence  and  eke  out  audacity  with  sophistry. 

‘  Ratcliffe  was  afraid  of  no  one.  He  had  not  fought  his  own  way  in 
life  tor  nothing,  and  he  knew  all  the  value  of  a  cool  head  and  dogged 
self-assurance.  Nothing  but  this  robust  Americanism  and  his  strong 
will  carried  him  safely  through  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  Mrs.  Lee’s 
society,  where  rivals  and  enemies  beset  him  on  every  hand.  He  was 
little  better  than  a  schoolboy  when  he  ventured  on  their  ground,  but 
when  he  could  draw  them  out  upon  his  own  territory  of  practical  life, 
he  rarely  failed  to  trample  uj>on  his  assailants.  ...  At  times  the  man’s 
audacity  was  startling,  and  eveti  when  Carrington  thought  him  hope¬ 
lessly  entangled,  he  would  sweep  away  all  the  hunters’  nets  with  a 
sheer  effort  of  strength,  and  walk  off  bolder  and  more  dangerous 
than  ever.’ 

Wc  may  add,  as  a  finishing  touch  to  his  character,  that  he 
made  a  point  of  regularly  attending  divine  service,  where  he 
sat  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  preacher,  and  his  mind 
ahstraeted  from  the  sermon.  For  ‘a  large  number  of  his  con- 
‘  stituenls  were  church-going  pcoi)le,  and  he  would  not  willingly 
‘  shock  their  princijjlcs,  so  long  as  he  needed  their  votes.’  In 
short,  we  have  the  leading  politician  in  one  of  the  great  parties 
in  the  States  represented  as  utterly  destitute  of  the  faculty  of 
distinguishing  between  good  and  evil.  Had  he  possessed  it,  it 
might  not  have  infiiienced  his  actions,  hut  it  would  have  served 
him  with  ^Irs.  Lee  in  evading  their  consequences.  And  he 
is  respected  by  the  friends  who  work  indefatigably  for  him, 
heeausc  they  know  him  to  he  at  least  as  unscrupulous  as  he  is 
able.  lie  is  no  hyi)ocrite  either  to  them  or  to  the  initiated; 
while  the  eloquent  ‘  bunkum  ’  of  his  speeches  is  the  indispen¬ 
sable  tribute  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  most  high-toned  consti¬ 
tuencies  in  creation. 

^Irs.  Lee's  parlour  becomes  the  centre  of  social  reunions, 
the  fi'cquenters  of  which  are  rather  select  than  numerous. 
They  are  either  dijdomatists  or  representative  politicians. 
There  is  Lord  Skye,  the  British  IMinlster,  who  was  extremely 
popular  in  AVashlngton.  lie  had  rank,  wealth,  and  tact:  he 
Avas  a  professed  admirer  of  the  American  ladies,  whom  he 
flattered  by  occasionally  quizzing  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
countryAvomen ;  and  the  citizems  of  the  Republic  liked  the 
nobleman  none  the  Avorse,  that  they  knew  him  for  a  ruthless 
critic  of  their  manners.  Of  a  very  different  stamj)  Avas  old 
Baron  Jacobi,  the  Bulgarian  representative,  ‘a  Avitty,  cynical, 
‘  broken-doAvn  Parisian  roue,  kept  in  Washington  for  years 
‘  past  by  his  debts  and  his  salary  ;  ...  he  believed  in  every- 
‘  thing  that  was  perverse  and  Avicked,  but  he  accepted  the 
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‘  prejudices  of  Anglo-Saxon  society  and  was  too  clever  to 
‘  obtrude  his  opinions  upon  others.’  Yet  although  the  cloven 
foot  would  constantly  peep  out,  and  no  one  could  believe 
either  in  his  principles  or  his  morals,  in  his  way  the  Baron  was 
as  much  in  favour  with  the  fair  sex  as  the  honourable  and 
hospitable  Lord  Skye.  Clear-sighted  and  venomously  satirical 
when  he  ])leased,  he  saw  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  llatcliife  and 
his  schemes,  who  returned  the  Baron’s  hatred  with  interest. 
So  that  we  are  indebted  to  «lacobi’s  calculating  malice  for 
much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  worst  side  of  the  senator’s  nature. 
We  may  take  the  native  Americans  who  dance  attendance  on 
Mrs.  Lee  to  re^wesent  the  best  class  of  senators  or  members 
of  Congress.  They  are  men  of  fortune  and  of  some  education, 
and  ought  to  be  indei)endeut  of  place  or  intrigue.  There  is 
IMr.  Carrington,  who,  by  the  way,  has  no  seat  in  either  House, 
a  lawyer  of  forty,  and  both  honest  and  high-principled,  and 
consequently,  as  we  are  uucluu'itable  enough  to  assuitic,  his 
professional  career  has  been  a  failure.  Unquestionably  his 
abilities  entitled  him  to  success,  and,  moreover,  though  per¬ 
haps  unfortunately  for  him,  he  has  the  manners  and  feelings  of 
a  gentleman.  Mr.  Schuyler  Clinton,  the  senator  from  Xcw 
York,  notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  constituency  he 
represents,  is  politically  insignificant  though  personally  popular. 
Like  Lord  Skye,  ‘  he  had  a  marked  regard  for  pretty  women,’ 
and  ‘  had  made  love  to  every  girl  with  any  pretensions  to 
‘  beauty  that  had  appeared  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  nearly 
‘  half  a  century.’ 

‘  A  very  dilftTent  visitor  was  Mr.  C.  C.  Trench,  a  young  member  of 
Congress  from  Connecticut,  wlio  aspired  to  act  the  part  of  the  educated 
gentleman  in  politics,  and  to  purify  the  public  tone.  He  had  reform 
principles  and  an  unfortunately  conceited  manner ;  ho  was  rather 
wealthy,  rather  clever,  rather  well-educated,  rather  honest,  rather  vul¬ 
gar.  His  allegiance  was  divided  between  Mrs.  Lee  and  her  sister, 
whom  he  infuriated  by  addressing  as  “  Miss  Sybil  ”  with  patronising 
familiarity.  He  was  particularly  strong  in  what  he  called  “  badinaige,” 
and  his  playful  but  ungainly  attempts  at  wit  drove  Mrs.  Lee  beyond 
the  bounds  of  patience.  When  in  a  solemn  mood,  he  bilked  as  though 
he  were  jiractising  for  the  ear  of  a  college  debating  society,  and  with  a 
still  worse  eflfect  on  the  patience;  but  with  all  this  he  was  useful, 
always  Vmbbling  with  the  latest  political  gossip,  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  fate  of  party  stakes. 

‘Quite  another  sort  of  [lenson  was  Mr.  Hartbeest  Schneidekoupon,  a 
citizen  of  Philadelphia,  though  commonly  resident  in  New  York,  where 
he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  Sybil’s  charms,  and  made  efforts  to  win 
her  young  affections  by  instructing  her  in  the  mysteries  of  currency 
and  protection,  to  both  which  subjects  he  was  devoted.  To  forward 
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these  two  interests  and  to  watch  over  Sliss  Ross’s  welfare,  he  made 
periodical  visits  to  Washington,  where  he  closeted  himself  with  com¬ 
mittee-men  and  gave  expensive  dinners  to  members  of  Congress.  Jlr. 
Schneidekoupon  was  rich,  and  about  thirty  years  old,  tall  and  thin, 
with  bright  eyes  and  smooth  face,  elaborate  manners  and  much  loqua¬ 
city.  lie  had  the  reputation  of  turning  rapid  intellectual  somersaults, 
partly  to  amuse  himself  and  partly  to  startle  society.  At  one  moment 
lie  was  artistic,  and  discoursed  scientifically  about  his  own  paintings ; 
at  another  he  was  literary,  and  wrote  a  book  on  “  Noble  Living  ”  with 
a  humanitarian  purpose ;  at  another  he  was  devoted  to  sport,  rode  a 
steeplechase,  played  polo,  and  set  up  a  four-in-hand  :  his  last  occupa¬ 
tion  was  to  establish  in  Philadeljihia  the  “  Protective  Review,”  a 
periodical  in  the  interests  of  American  industry,  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
Congress,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Presidency.  At  about  the  same  time 
he  bought  a  yacht,  and  heavy  bets  were  pending  anxong  his  sporting 
friends  whether  he  would  manage  to  sink  first  his  review  or  his 
yacht. 

‘  A  much  higher  type  of  character  was  Mr.  Nathan  Gore,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  handsome  man  with  a  grey  beard,  a  straight  sharply-cut 
nose,  and  a  fine  penetrating  eye ;  in  his  youth  a  successful  poet,  whose 
satires  made  a  noise  in  their  day,  and  are  still  remembered  for  the 
pungency  and  wit  of  a  few  verses ;  then  a  deep  student  in  Europe  for 
many  years,  until  his  German  history  of  ‘‘  Spain  in  America,”  placed 
him  instantly  at  the  head  of  American  historians,  and  made  him 
minister  at  Madrid,  where  he  remained  four  years  to  his  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  this  being  the  nearest  approach  to  a  patent  of  nobility  and  a 
government  pension  which  the  American  citizen  can  attain.  A  change 
of  administration  had  reduced  him  to  private  life  again,  and  after  some 
years  of  retirement  he  was  seen  in  Washington,  willing  to  be  restored 
to  his  old  mission.  Every  President  thinks  it  respectable  to  have  at 
least  one  literary  man  in  his  pay,  and  l\Ir.  Gore’s  prospects  were  fair 
for  obtaining  his  object,  as  he  had  the  active  support  of  a  majority  of 
the  Massiichusetts  delegation.  Ho  was  abominably  selfish,  colossally 
egoistic,  and  not  a  little  vain ;  but  he  was  shrewd ;  he  knew  how  to 
hold  his  tongue  ;  he  could  flatter  dexterously,  and  he  had  learned  to 
eschew  satire.  Only  in  confidence  and  among  friends  he  would  still 
talk  freely,  but  Mrs.  Lee  was  not  yet  on  those  terms  with  him.’ 

The  sketch  of  jMr.  Gore  is  apparently  intended  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  ;  at  all  events,  it  strikes  ns  as  unpleasantly  personal. 
Jlnt  although  the  gentleman  who  sat  for  it  would  have  been  a 
welcome  guest  in  any  company  on  the  showing  of  the  satirical 
author  of  ‘  Democracy,’  even  he  in  running  his  candidature 
for  the  Spanish  mission,  stoops  to  toady  the  omnipotent  Rat- 
cliffe.  Mr.  Gore,  with  his  historical  training  and  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  foreign  courts  and  countries,  was  as  well  qualified 
as  any  living  American  to  pronounce  on  the  political  institu¬ 
tions  under  which  he  lived.  When  Mrs.  Lee  is  on  such  terms 
that  she  can  venture  on  liberties  with  him,  she  presses  him. 
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with  imlifferciit  taste,  for  an  opinion  on  the  point.  Slie 
(lemancls  bluntly,  ‘  Do  you  yourself  think  democracy  the  best 
government,  and  universal  suffrage  a  success  ?  ’ 

‘  Mr.  Gore  saw  liiinself  pinned  to  the  wall,  and  he  turned  to  bay  with 
almost  the  energy  of  despair. 

‘  There  are  matters  about  which  I  rarely  talk  in  society ;  they  are 
like  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  God ;  of  a  I'uture  life ;  of  revealed 
religion ;  subjects  which  are  naturally  reserved  for  private  reJicetion. 
But  since  you  ask  for  my  political  creed,  you  shall  have  it.  I  oidy 
condition  that  it  shall  be  for  you  alone,  never  to  be  repeated  or  (juoted 
as  mine.  I  believe  in  democracy.  I  accept  it.  I  will  iiiithfully  serve 
and  defend  it.  I  believe  in  it  because  it  appears  to  me  the  inevitable 
conscfiuence  of  what  has  gone  before  it.  Democracy  asserts  the  liict 
that  the  masses  are  now  raised  to  a  higher  level  than  formerly.  All 
our  civili.siition  aims  at  this  mark.  We  want  to  do  what  we  can  to 
help  it.  I  myself  want  to  sec  the  result.  I  grant  that  it  is  an  experi¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  the  only  direction  society  can  take  that  is  worth  its 
taking;  the  only  conception  of  its  duty  largo  enough  to  satisfy  its 
instincts  is  the  only  result  that  is  worth  an  effort  or  a  risk.  Every 
other  jiossiblc  .step  is  backward,  and  I  do  not  care  to  repeat  the  jiast. 
I  am  glad  to  see  society  grapple  with  i.sgues  in  which  no  one  can  ail'ord 
to  be  neutral.’ 


^Ir.  (ioro  could  of  course  talk  well  upon  many  subjects  ; 
but  as  a  ride  the  huintnes  of  IMrs.  Lee’s  salon  appear  to  be 
pitiably  out  of  their  element,  when  it  comes  to  circulating  the 
small  change  of  general  conversation.  Ntff  only  the  cynical 
and  agreeable  Baron  ,lacobi,  but  the  youngest  attaches  to  the 
foreign  missions  outshine  them,  notwithstanding  the  serious 
drawbacks  of  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language.  They 
not  merely  listen  respectfully  to  Katcliffe  as  a  form  of  flattery, 
but  when  he  chooses  to  exert  his  powers,  he  monopolises  the 
conversation  by  .sheer  force  of  the  natural  talent,  which  is 
humorons  and  original,  within  a  narrow  range.  He  is  strong 
upon  his  .special  subjects ;  all  he  wants  to  make  him  sparkle 
in  these  is  sclf-assnranee ;  and  his  instincts  as  a  bully  or  an 
autocrat  serve  him  admirably  in  a  company  where  he  feels 
that  he  has  everything  his  own  way.  At  one  i)articular  dinner 
given  in  his  honour  niider  the  auspices  of  iMrs.  Lee,  he 
astonishes  even  those  who  ought  to  have  known  him  best,  bv 
his  brilliant  versatility  w'ithin  certain  limits.  He  ‘  told  storie.s 
‘  in  Yankee  and  ^^’’estcrn  dialect ;  gave  sharp  little  sketches 
‘  of  amusing  political  experiences.  .  .  .  Xay  he  even  rose  to  a 
‘  higher  fliglit,  and  told  the  story  «tf  l*re.sidcnt  Lincoln’s  death, 
‘  but  with  a  degree  of  feeling  that  brought  te.ars  into  their  cyc.s.’ 
Mr.  Gore  resigned  himself  to  a])planding  the  orator;  but  then 
Mr.  Gore  might  have  had  an  eye  on  the  mission  to  Madrid. 
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But  even  the  Speaker  of  the  House  shrinks  into  silence  and 
insignificance,  and  ‘  consiuned  liis  solitary  duck  and  his  lonely 
‘  champagne  in  a  corner  without  giving  a  sign.’  The  honours 
of  the  evening  would  have  rested  with  llatclitfe,  and  we  should 
have  been  content  to  have  thought  better  of  him  with  the  rest 
of  the  guests,  had  not  he  lowered  himself  again  to  his  ordinary 
level  by  the  coarseness  of  retort  in  a  subsequent  encounter. 
Such  vulgar  personality  would  be  slmj)ly  inconceivable 
with  any  European  statesman  of  his  standing.  On  a  rash 
impulse,  the  playful  Mr.  Trench  had  tried  the  heavy  artillery 
of  ins  ‘  hadinaige’  on  the  formidahlc  Peonia  giant. 

‘  “  Are  you  tinancier  enough,  Mr.  Trench,  to  know  what  are  the  most 
famous  products  of  Connecticut 

‘  ^Ir.  'french  modestly  suggested  that  lie  thought  its  statesmen  best 
answered  that  descrij)tion. 

‘  “  Xo,  sir  !  Even  there  you’re  wrong,  'fhe  showmen  beat  you  on 
your  own  ground.  Iiut  every  eliild  in  the  Enioii  knows  tliat  the 
most  iiimous  products  of  Connecticut  arc  Yankee  notions,  nutmegs 
made  of  wo''d,  and  clocks  that  won’t  go.  Xow  your  Civil  Service 
Keform  is  jtist  such  another  Yankee  notion  :  it  a  wooden  nutmeg  ;  it 
a  clock  with  a  sIk'w  case  and  sham  works.  And  you  know  it !  You 
are  precisely  the  old  school  Connecticut  pedlar.”  ’ 

Batcllffc  was  rough  enough  aud  ready  enough  ;  hut  there 
was  reason  for  his  feeling  remarks  oti  Civil  Service  Reform 
1)  he  personal,  thongli  lie  did  propose  to  bring  the  fascin¬ 
ating  widow  to  his  lure  by  pledging  himself  to  a  grainl  work 
of  regeneration.  His  enemies  have  done  their  best  to  enlighten 
lier  as  to  the  hollowness  of  his  ‘  high-falutin  ’  professions,  and 
his  audacity  and  ingenuity  were  tasked  to  the  uttermost  in 
c.xplaining  away  the  charges  he  cannot  contradict.  His  line  is 
to  represent  himseli’  as  a  martyr  to  party  who  sacrifices  his  con¬ 
science  In  extremity  for  the  welfare  of  the  State.  Here  is  his 
frank  avowal  of  a  shameless  piece  of  election  rascality,  sub¬ 
sequently  condoned  by  his  admiring  constituents  of  Illinois. 
^Ve  fancy  we  have  not  nnfrequently  heard  of  similar  cases : 
but  if  the  .author  of  •  Democracy  ’  has  invented  this  incident, 
as  lie  has  localised  it,  then  he  has  very  gratuitously  maligned 
one  of  the  leading  States  of  the  Union. 

‘  In  the  worst  days  of  the  war  there  was  almost  a  certainty  that  my 
state  would  be  carried  by  the  ]>eaco  party,  by  I'raud,  as  we  thought, 
although  fraud  or  not,  we  were  bound  to  save  It.  Had  Illinois  been 
lost  then,  wo  should  certainly  have  lost  the  Presidential  Election,  and 
with  it  jirobably  the  luiion.  At  any  rate,  I  believed  the  fate  of  the 
Union  to  depend  on  the  result.  I  was  then  governor,  ami  on  me  the 
res|)onsibility  rested.  Wc  had  entire  control  of  the  northern  counties 
and  of  their  returns.  A^'e  ordered  the  returning  otficer  in  a  certain 
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number  of  counties  to  make  no  returns  until  they  he.ard  from  us,  and 
■when  we  had  received  the  votes  of  all  the  southern  counties  and 
learned  the  precise  number  of  votes  we  needed  to  give  tis  a  majority, 
we  telegraphed  to  our  northern  returning  officers  to  m.ake  the  votes  of 
their  districts  such  and  such,  thereby  overbalancing  the  adverse  return, 
and  giving  the  State  to  us.  ...  I  am  not  proud  of  the  transjiction,  but 
I  would  do  it  again,  and  worse  than  that,  if  I  thought  it  would  save 
this  country  from  disunion.’ 


On  that  occasion  the  wortliy  senator’s  ‘  explanation  ’  silenced 
!Mr.s.  Lee,  if  it  did  not  altogether  satisfy  her.  Still  dazzled  by 
the  fancy  of  inspiring  a  contemporary  Washington,  she  tries  to 
see  sublimity  in  the  robust  independence  that  can  set  ordinary 
principle  at  defiance.  Hut  a  still  more  damaging  disedosure 
staggers  her,  and  finally  leads  on  to  an  open  breach,  when  she 
■was  already  reconsidering  her  earlier  impressions  of  Katcliffe. 
Tlie  second  charge  brought  against  him  was  the  vulgar  aecc])!- 
ance  of  a  bribe.  Briefly,  a  steamship  company  had  ajiplied  to 
Congress  for  a  subsidy.  The  manijmlation  of  the  aflair  was 
entrusted  to  a  well-known  lobbyist.  There  was  strong  hostility 
to  the  bill,  and  Katcliffe,  as  chairman  of  committee,  headed 
the  opposition.  I'he  lobbyist  reported  that  unless  the  chair¬ 
man  were  ‘squared’  the  bill  would  never  come  to  a  vote,  but 
suggested  that  things  might  be  managed  by  judicious  corrup¬ 
tion.  The  company  opened  him  a  credit.  State  bonds  to  the 
value  of  100, ()()()  dollars  were  handed  over  to  Katcliffe,  who 
thereuj)on  reported  in  favour  of  the  bill.  Katcliffe  admitted 
the  tran.saction,  but  denied  that  he  had  ])crsonally  b(mefite<l. 
The  success  of  his  party  in  a  presidential  election  had  again 
been  essential  to  the  national  wedfare.  Money  was  wanted, 
and  must  be  ]»rocured  on  any  terms.  The  gentlemen  who  ad- 
mini.stercd  the  electictn,  or  corruption,  fund  simply  apj)ealed  to 
him  on  public  grounds  to  change  his  decision  as  to  the  subsidy. 
He  asked  for  no  further  reasons,  but  assented.  After  all, 
though  he  had  held  .str<»ng  opinions  us  to  the  subsidy,  it  was 
more  than  ])ossiblc  he  might  have  been  in  error,  lie  knew  the 
money  had  been  jtaid,  and  had  ])roved  invaluable  to  the  j)arty  ; 
as  for  himself,  he  never  touched  a  dollar  of  it.  But  Mrs.  Lee’s 
belief  in  the  circumstantial  evidence  .against  him  is  not  to  !)eso 
lightly  shaken.  She  apparently  thinks  that  if  he  is  capal)lc  of 
what  he  confesses,  he  will  shrink  neither  from  falscliood  or 
perjury. 

Unquestionably,  Katcliffe,  as  he  is  represented,  was  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  scoundrel — brutal  besides,  a  l)ully,  and  overbearing. 
But  we  must  remember  that  he  was  hurried  along  in  spite  of 
liiinsclf  by  partisans,  and  that  no  man  in  his  position  could 
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enjoy  the  double  luxury  of  political  power  and  a  placid  con¬ 
science.  No  chief  of  an  idle  and  turbulent  Scottish  clan  was  ever 
harder  pushed  to  feed  his  hungry  following.  Ratcliffe  would 
often  have  thought  himself  happy  had  he  been  left  to  the  de¬ 
pressing  solitude  of  those  gaunt  boarding-house  rooms.  But 
they  Avere  besieged  from  early  morning  far  into  the  small  hours 
by  crowds  of  self-seeking  constituents  and  place-hunters.  We 
have  a  sadly  humorous  picture  of  that  grotesque  levee  as  it 
appeared  to  him  one  afteraoon  Avhen  he  had  gone  home  in  low- 
spirits. 

‘  lie  found  there,  as  he  had  expected,  a  choice  company  of  friends 
and  admirers,  who  had  beguiled  their  leisure  hours  since  noon  in  curs¬ 
ing  liim  in  every  variety  of  profane  language  that  experience  could 
suggest  and  impatience  stimulate.  On  his  part,  had  he  consulted  his 
own  feelings  only,  he  would  then  and  there  have  turned  them  out  and 
locked  the  doors  behind  them.  So  far  as  silent  maledictions  were  con¬ 
cerned,  no  profanity  of  theirs  could  hold  its  own  against  the  intensity 
and  deliberation  with  which,  as  he  found  himself  approaching  his  own 
door,  he  expressed  between  his  teeth  his  views  in  respect  to  their 
eternal  interests.  Nothing  could  be  less  suited  to  his  present  humour 
than  the  society  which  awaited  him  in  his  rooms.  lie  groaned  in 
spirit  as  he  sat  down  at  his  writing  table  and  looked  about  him. 
Dozens  of  ollice-seekers  were  besieging  the  house  :  men  whose  patri¬ 
otic  services  in  the  last  election  called  loudly  for  recognition  trom  a 
grateful  country.  They  brought  their  applications  to  the  senator,  with 
an  entreaty  that  he  woidd  endorse  them  and  take  charge  of  them. 
Several  members  and  senators,  who  felt  that  KatcliHe  had  no  reason 
for  existence  except  to  fight  their  battle  for  patronage,  were  lounging 
about  his  room  reading  newspapers  or  beguiling  their  timeAvith  tobacco 
in  various  forms ;  at  long  intervals  making  dull  remarks,  as  if  they 
Avere  more  Aveary  than  their  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  that  sur¬ 
rounds  the  grandest  Government  the  sun  ever  shone  upm.  Several 
neAvspaper  correspondents,  eager  to  barter  their  A-ieAvs  for  Katcliffe’s 
hints  or  suggestions,  appe.ared  from  time  to  time  on  the  scene,  and, 
dropping  into  a  chair  by  Katclitfe’s  desk,  Avhispcred  with  him  in 
mysterious  tones.’ 

But  If  tlie  struggle  for  supreme  poAver  hud  its  ceaseless 
responsibilities  and  sufferings,  the  envied  occupant  of  the  pre¬ 
sidential  elutir  Avas  by  no  means  enthroned  on  cushions  of  rose- 
leaves.  The  successful  candidate  Avho  ‘  flits '  from  an  Indiana 
hotnestcad  to  the  AVhite  House,  in  the  course  of  the  story,  had 
been  returned  by  one  of  those  compromises  almost  as  common 
in  the  States  as  Avith  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals.  And 
the  ncAv  master  t)f  the  .Vmcrican  millions  Avas  even  rougher  than 
Ratclitfe,  Avith  far  less  than  Ratclitfe’s  intellect  and  Avith  very 
little  of  his  political  experience.  He  came  to  poAver  holding 
none  of  those  Avires  in  his  hands  Avhlch  Avere  Avorked  all  over 
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the  Union  by  KatcHffe  and  his  confederates.  But  he  came  to 
poner  with  definite,  if  not  very  patriotic,  ])urposcs,  and  deter¬ 
mined  at  all  events  to  gratify  his  party  spite  by  withholding 
office  from  all  who  had  oj)poscd  him.  He  discovers  to  his  dis¬ 
gust  that  he  is  helpless.  The  wily  Katcliffe,  confident  in  potent 
alliances,  calmly  hides  his  time,  and  winds  his  weh  round  the 
I’rcsidcnt.  And  we  have  tlic  spectacle  of  a  plain  and  naturally 
straightforward  man  conipcileil  to  become  a  time-server  and 
hypocrite  in  sjtite  of  himself,  so  that  the  station  he  is  so  ill- 
fitted  to  fill  is  not  even  graced  l»y  the  dignity  of  honest 
nianliood.  The  Bresident  had  begun  life  as  a  stone-cutter, 
and,  while  shaping  and  polishing  blocks  of  stone,  he  had  neces¬ 
sarily  no  tiiin' to  do  as  much  foi'  himself.  His  backers,  as  we 
have  said,  fniidly  christened  him  •  The  Stone-cutter  of  the 
‘  Wabash,’  ‘  The  Hoosicr  f^uarryman,’  or  ‘  Ohl  (rranite.’  As 
for  his  oppoicnts,  they  eagerly  adopted  the  last  designation, 
merely  modifying  it  into  ‘  ( fid  (Jranny.’  Having  served  but 
a  single  t'‘rm  as  governor  of  his  native  State,  he  hail  scarcely 
any  political  training,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  world  beyonil 
Indiana.  'J'lie  stalwart  ([uarrynnn  had  been  ludicrously  cari¬ 
catured  on  half  the  hoardings  and  hustings  in  the  Union  ;  but 
it  was  remarked  and  remarkable  ‘  that  the  jmrest  and  most 
‘  highly  cultivated  newspaper  editors  on  his  side,  without 
‘  excepting  those  of  Boston  itself,  agreed  with  one  voice  that 
‘  the  stone-<nittcr  was  a  noble  type  of  man,  perbaps  the  very 
‘  noblest  that  had  ap[)eared  to  adorn  the  country  since  the  iii- 
•  com])arablc  Washington.’ 

Had  Mrs.  Lee  been  inclined  to  t  d<o  the  Bresident  at  the 
valuation  of  thcjiarty  jtress,  Batclitle  and  his  allies  would  have 
undeceived  her.  But,  prcjtarcd  as  she  was  for  what  she  might 
expect,  when  curiosity  draws  her  to  the  first  State  reception, 
the  shock  is  too  much  for  her.  'fhe  <piarryman  has  a  wife 
somewhat  beneath  himself  in  breeding,  and  the  wife  is  c.r  officio 
the  first  lady  in  the  I'ldon.  Mrs.  Lee  makes  her  obeisance 
before  ‘  two  seemingly  mechanical  lignres,  which  might  be  wood 
‘  or  wax  for  any  sign  they  showed  of  life.  These  two  figures 
‘  were  the  Bresident  and  his  wife  ;  tb(‘y  stood  stiff  and  awkward 
‘  by  the  door,  both  their  faces  stripjied  of  every  sign  of  intelli- 
‘  gence,  while  the  right  hands  of  both  extended  tliemselvi's  to 
‘  the  column  of  visitors  with  the  mechanical  action  of  toy  dolls.’ 
And  this,  she  I'cflects  with  horror  and  disgust,  is  the  apex  of 
American  society.  What  a  hideous  glorification  of  the  position  ! 
What  a  terrible  warning  to  ambition  I  And  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  no  one  appears  to  be  struck  as  she  is  ;  that  nobody  will 
lay  the  lesson  and  the  warning  to  heart;  that  among  all  this 
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mixotl  mob  of  people,  whether  absurd  or  respectable,  not  a  soul 
seems  alive  to  this  ludicrous  mockery  of  the  monarchical  forms 
they  ])rofess  to  despise.  Henceforth,  although  she  may  marry 
Katcliffe  for  iuflueuco,  it  is  certainly  not  the  position  of  mistress 
of  tlie  Wliite  House  thatwill  tcm])t  her;  uidcss,  indeed,  it  should 
be  auotlier  condition  of  her  sacrifice,  that  she  shall  attempt  a 
reform  Avhich  is  well-nigh  impossible.  Hrs.  Lee  had  wondered 
at  the  President,  Avhen  at  the  inauguration  ceremonies  she  had 
seen  ‘  an  elderly  Avestern  farmer,  Avith  silver  sj)ectacles,  ncAv 
‘  and  glossy  evening  clothes,  bony  features,  and  stiff,  thin, 
‘  grey  l»air,  trying  to  address  the  j)eopIc  under  the  draAA’backs 
‘  of  a  jiiercing  Aviud  and  a  cold  in  his  head,’  But  she  renounces 
any  further  study  of  tlie  illustrious  couj)le  Avhen  she  has  been 
persuaded  to  make  her  obeisance  to  his  ladv  in  ])rivate.  ^Irs. 
Lee  and  her  sister  Avere  received  with  an  air  of  chilling  patronage 
by  a  stout  and  coarse-l’catured  elderly  female.  Avhom  ‘she  de- 
‘  dared  she  Avouldn’t  engage  as  a  cook.’  'fhe  quarrymaii’s 
mate  responds  to  the  expression  of  the  civil  h(>pe  that  she  had 
found  Washington  agreeable,  Avith  an  intimation  that  it  struck 
her  as  ‘  awful  Avicked  ;  '  and  she  plea>antly  points  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  her  Avords  by  glaring  at  the  graceful  toilettes  of 
her  visitors.  But  not  being  a  AAa)man  much  given  to  mincing 
matters,  she  jmts  her  meaning  beyond  a  doubt  by  remarking 
that  ‘  she  Inul  heard  tell  people  sent  to  Paris  for  their  gOAvns, 
‘just  as  though  America  wasn't  good  enough  to  make*  one’s 
‘  clothes;'  and  added  that  she  had  a  promise  from  ‘.lacob’  of 
sumptuary  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Lee's  political  eiliteation  may  be  said  to  be  completed, 
.as  the  last  of  her  lingering  illusions  are  disiielled  by  some  side¬ 
lights  thrown  on  ‘lobbying’  and  the  distribtition  of  patronage. 
The  widow  of  a  famous  master  t)f  lolibying,  Avho  appears  to  have 
jiractised  the  art  Avith  as  general  acceptance  as  any  eminent 
Parliamentary  Counsel  in  England,  frankly  cx2»lains  how  her 
husband  had  earned  his  commissions:  — 

‘  We  had  more  congressional  hnsincss  than  all  the  other  agents  put 
together.  I'.very  one  came  to  n.s  then,  to  get  his  bill  through,  or  his 
aj>propriation  Avatchod.  AV»‘  were  luird  at  work  all  the  time.  You  see, 
one  can't  keep  the  run  of  three  hundred  men  Avithont  some  trouble. 
My  hnshanil  used  to  make  lists  of  them  in  books  Avith  .a  Itistory  of  each 
man,  but  I  carried  it  all  in  my  head. 

‘  “  Do  yon  mean  that  you  could  get  them  all  to  vote  as  you  pleased  ?” 
asked  Madeleine. 

‘  “  Well,  Ave  got  our  bills  through.'’  replied  Mrs.  Raker. 

‘  Rut  how  did  yon  do  it  I  Did  they  take  bribes  ]  ” 

‘  “  Some  ol'  them  ilid.  Some  of  them  liked  suppers  and  cards  and 
theatres  and  :dl  sorts  ol’ things.  !*lome  of  them  could  be  led.  and  some 
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had  to  be  driven  like  Paddy’s  pig,  who  thought  he  was  going  the  other 
way.  Some  of  them  had  wives  who  could  talk  to  them,  and  some — 
hadn’t,”  said  Mrs.  Baker,  with  a  queer  intonation  in  her  abrupt 
ending.’ 

As  for  jtatronage,  Mr.  Nathan  Gore,  deprecating  by  his 
manner  any  attempt  at  condolences,  explains  how  he  had  re¬ 
nounced  the  idea  of  the  Spanish  mission.  The  President  did 
not  tvant  his  services.  In  fact,  the  quarryman  had  a  friend 
with  a  claim  on  the  Indianopolis  post  office.  Circumstances 
having  compelled  the  party  to  bestow  that  appointment  else¬ 
where,  the  claimant  was  bought  off  with  the  important  foreign 
mission,  for  which  his  antecedents  had  admirably  fitted  him. 
jNIr.  Gore’s,  although  a  conspicuous,  was  by  no  means  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  case.  ‘  Removals  were  fast  and  furious,  until  all 
‘  Indiana  became  easy  in  circumstances.’  No  -wonder  that 
political  contests  in  America  should  be  keen  and  embittered, 
since  t'<c  victis  is  the  motto  of  the  conquerors  ;  and  the  fact  that 
it  should  be  so  is  the  best  excuse  for  the  scandalous  proceedings 
of  distinguished  ])oliticians.  They  are  fighting  not  oidy  for 
place  and  ])ower,  but  to  save  a  host  of  anxious  followers  from 
])enury.  And  knowing  that  to  be  the  fact,  and  assuming  that 
one  of  the  shrewdest  peoples  upon  earth  has  its  full  share  of  the 
frailties  of  human  nature,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sub¬ 
stantial  truth  of  this  unalluring  picture  of  American  politics. 

As  the  slight  knowledge  wc  possess  of  the  manners  of 
American  society  is  derived  from  works  of  fiction  like  those 
W’e  have  just  passed  in  review,  or  from  the  fugitive  obser¬ 
vations  of  foreign  travellers,  we  may  as  well  confess  that  the 
impression  is  an  unjdeasing  one.  These  sweetmeats  leave  a 
bitter  taste  in  the  mouth.  There  is  a  want  of  delicacy  and 
sentiment  in  the  characters  of  these  Avomen.  There  is  an 
absence  of  generosity  and  nobility  of  heart  in  the  men.  The 
class  of  society  in  this  country  which  calls  itself  fashionable  is 
often  vulgar  and  selfish,  but  here  at  least  it  is  not  the  highest 
or  the  best.  To  imitate  the  follies  of  such  people  is  still  more 
contemptible  ;  but  it  is  easier  to  imitate  the  follies  of  fashion 
than  to  transjdant  the  qualities  of  high-breeding  into  another 
soil.  England  is  as  much  as  ever  the  social  metropolis  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  To  be  presented  at  the  Court  of  (^ueen 
Victoria,  or  to  marry  the  heir  to  a  British  title,  is  still  the 
dream  of  many  a  colonial  or  American  maiden.  We  have 
therefore  something  to  answer  for  if  the  tone  of  soeiety  in 
those  countries  is  lowered  by  that  Avhich  prevails  in  some 
conspicuous  London  circles.  But  Ave  readily  believe  that 
these  fictions  arc  satirical,  and  that  the  specimens  of  American 
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manners  which  sometimes  fall  under  onr  notice  in  Europe  are 
exceptional.  It  would  be  unjust  that  English  society  should 
be  estimated  by  the  productions  of  Ouida  or  Miss  Braddon,  or 
by  the  reports  of  proceedings  in  our  courts  of  law.  It  would 
be  equally  unjust  to  condemn  the  domestic  manners  of  the 
French  on  the  evidence  of  the  disgusting  novels  of  M.  Daudet 
and  his  congeners.  That  which  is  really  strong,  refined,  esti¬ 
mable,  and  pure  in  the  manners  of  a  country  is  not  to  be  found 
in  such  works.  Like  charity,  it  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not 
puffed  up ;  but  it  resides,  we  doubt  not,  in  America  as  it  does 
in  other  countries,  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  a  cultivated 
and  warm-hearted  people,  to  which  the  sensational  novelist  of 
the  day  has  no  access,  and  from  which  even  his  works  are 
excluded. 


Aut.  \  III. — A  llistorg  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
turg.  By  "William  llAnxroLE  Lecky.  "Vols.  III.  and 
IV.  London:  1882. 

'I.j"’xACTLY  four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  two  volumes 
of  ]\Ir.  Lecky’s  ‘  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
‘  Century  ’  were  reviewed  in  these  pages.  The  literary  public 
had  awaited  their  appearance  with  more  than  ordinary  in¬ 
terest.  No  very  great  addition,  indeed,  to  the  general  stock 
of  information  was  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  The  history  of 
the  last  century  had  already  been  carefully  explored.  Pains¬ 
taking  historians  like  Stanhope  and  Coxe  had  produced  a 
faithful  representation  of  its  first  half ;  Sir  Erskine  ^lay  had 
minutely  traced  its  constitutional  and  parliamentary  develop¬ 
ment,  while  the  whole  period  is  particularly  rich  in  the  works 
of  well-known  contempoiary  authors.  But  if  Mr.  Lecky 
could  not  provide  anything  strikingly  new,  he  was  able  to 
tiirnish  us  with  a  series  of  reflections  without  which  the  mere 
record  of  facts  is  compai-atively  worthless,  and  history  itself 
incomplete.  Ills  established  character  for  breadth  of  thought 
and  great  accuracy  of  work  made  such  a  task  particularly 
suitable  to  him,  and  he  has  succeeded  both  in  the  past  and  in 
the  present  volumes  in  producing  a  book  of  great  value  to 
those  who  care  to  pierce  beneath  the  surface  of  history.  W e 
regard  Mr.  Lecky’s  history  rather  as  a  philosophical  than 
as  a  ,.urely  historical  work,  and  it  is  in  this  light  that  we 
should  imagine  the  author  himself  intended  it  to  be  read. 
That  it  is  necessary  to  draw  at  all  a  distinction  between  his¬ 
tory  and  philosophy  is  owing  to  the  extremely  unintelligent 
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way  in  which  history  is  studied,  and,  until  the  time  of  jNIr. 
Buckle  at  all  events,  in  which  it  has  been  written.  To  many — 
to  most,  it  may  j)robal)ly  be  said — it  is  a  mere  agglomeration  of 
facts  acquired  with  the  same  labour  as  is  employed  by  a 
schoolboy  in  learning  by  heart  a  i)age  of  Latin.  It  is  a  long 
and  dreary  array  of  barren  results,  a  confusion  of  isolated 
circumstances,  atfording  no  other  interest  than  can  l)e  ex¬ 
tracted  from  an  exciting  incident  or  a  pleasing  narrative. 
Tlie  great  uses  of  history  are  lost  if  its  writers  reduce  it  to 
the  level  of  an  almanac  or  a  register,  if  it  ceases  to  be  wliat 
Bolingbroke  described  as  jihilosophy  teaching  by  examples. 
To  tbe  man  who  wislies  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  currents 
which  direct  human  action,  who  wishes  to  inaj)  out  a  chart 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  past  errors  or  of  ])redictiug 
future  daubers,  the  historical  ‘fact*  is  less  interesting  than 
the  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  brought  it  about.  The 
possession  of  this  experience  is  of  priceless  value  to  the 
modern  statesman  :  the  want  of  it  in  the  |)opular  constituencies 
of  the  ])resent  day  one  of  the  great  sources  of  danger  to 
society.  ^Ir.  Lecky  has  been  eminently  successful  in  bridging 
over  the  chasm  which  divides  schoolmasters’  history  from 
history  as  it  becomes  when  it  is  stuilicd  as  a  science.  The 
plan  of  his  work  is  highly  conducive  to  a  thorough  compre¬ 
hension  of  its  various  details.  The  time-honoured  chrono¬ 
logical  arraugement  of  preceding  historians  is  ruthlessly 
abandoned,  and  each  subject  is,  for  the  most  part,  dealt  with 
in  a  jtarticular  grouj)  of  its  own,  regardless  of  contemporary 
events.  The  two  volumes  may.  indeed,  be  said  to  contain  a 
series  of  essays  sufficiently  connected  by  the  historical  thread 
to  appear  as  a  cohesive  whole.  In  reviewing  them  we  shall 
adopt  .Mr.  Lecky ’s  own  j)lan,  and,  without  any  special  attention 
to  the  order  of  the  book,  touch  on  such  to[)ics  as  a])pear  to 
us  to  be  of  tbe  greatest  importance. 

AV'^hen  four  years  ago  i^Ir.  Jjecky  laid  down  his  ])en,  his 
history  was  interrupted  at  the  death  of  (Jeorge  II.  The  two 
volumes  now  before  us — the  third  and  fourth  of  his  work — 
take  up  the  narrative  at  the  accession  of  George  III.,  and 
carry  us  over  that  stormy  period  in  which  the  youthl'ul  Pitt, 
contrary  to  every  expectation,  overthrew  the  coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  of  North  and  Fox,  terminating  the  jmlitical  career  of 
one  and  sending  the  other  into  an  almost  life-long  oj)positlon. 
No  j>ortion  t)f  English  history  is  less  inviting,  but  none,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  eigbteenth  century,  deserves  such  careful  attention. 
At  home,  political  faction  and  corruption  were  rampant ; 
.abroad,  ignominious  failure  overwhelmed  our  arms  with  humi- 
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liation.  The  ui)j)er  classes  of  soeiety  were  steeped  in  dissi¬ 
pation.  The  lower  were  characterised  by  a  brutality  which 
was  evinced  in  a  succession  of  insurrectionary  mobs.  Yet,  as 
if  the  very  vileness  of  the  evil  broufrht  its  own  remedy,  it  is 
here  that  the  historian  must  seek  the  origin  of  many  of  those 
great  changes  which  by  the  consent  of  all  have  tended  to  im- 
pi’ove  the  government  and  augment  the  ])rospcrity  of  the 
nation.  George  Grenville  passed  the  first  Dill  which  seriously 
grappled  ‘with  the  abominable  prostitution  of  the  House  of 
‘  Commons  ’  in  cases  of  elections.  Chatham  and  Burke 
broached  electoral  reform.  Camden,  in  o])}»osition  to  the 
great  authority  of  ^Mansfield  and  the  doctrine  of  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  eminent  English  lawyers,  jtcrscveringly  advocated 
the  claims  of  juries  to  a  larger  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  libel. 
Beaufoy,  Savile,  and  Fox  jiaved  the  way  to  that  great 
measure  which  in  1828  placed  Dissenters  on  a  political  equality 
with  Churchmen.  Burke  and  Dunning  sought  to  stem  the 
torrent  oflloyal  corruption,  and  to  restore  thecri|tpled  finances 
of  the  State  by  an  act  of  economical  reform.  The  itowers  of 
the  great  officers  of  State,  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  were,  as  in  the  case  of  general  Avarrants,  or  of  tlie 
printers,  or  of  Wilkes,  more  strictly  defined  and  more  liberally 
interpreted  ;  wliile  a  long  and  sanguinary  war  revolutionised 
antiquated  notions  of  coloni.al  dependence,  and  originated 
]»rinciples  which  have  largely  affected  subsequent  colonial 
gt)vcrnnient.  It  is  curious  to  retleet  that  the  tree  of  our 
freedom  has  its  roots  so  deeply  imbedded  in  a  soil  of  such 
impure  composition,  and  that  the  King  from  the  early  ])art  of 
whose  reign  the  origin  of  many  of  our  relbrms  may  be  said 
to  date  was  himself  the  most  arbitrary  monarch  who  had 
occupied  the  tlu-onc  since  the  Kevolution. 

On  October  25,  1700,  George  II.  died,  and  the  last  years 
of  a  reign  peculiarly  iiudistinguished  for  great  military  achieve¬ 
ments  set  ill  a  gloAv  of  conquest  almost  unparalleled  in  English 
history.  His  grandson,  George  III.,  succeeded  to  a  vast 
heritage  of  territorial  dominion  and  of  international  obliga¬ 
tions.  How  he  Avoiild  deal  Avlth  them  was  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  moment.  I’itt  was  probably  more  alive  to  the  new 
king’s  deficiencies  than  anybody  else.  Very  few  hours  after 
the  death  of  Geoi’ge  II.  he  had  an  interview  with  George  III. 
at  KeAv.  He  lamented  ^  that,  for  his  ^lajesty’s  ease  and  tran- 
‘  quillity,  it  had  not  been  his  lot  to  have  mounted  the  throne  at 
‘  a  less  difficult  and  arduous  moment,  but  that  such  a  crisis 
‘  as  the  present,  if  it  suited  less  Avith  his  ease,  yet  was  more 
‘  favourable  to  his  glory,  opening  the  fairest  field  for  the  dis- 
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‘  play  of  the  magnanimity,  talents,  and  other  princely  virtues 
‘  which  had  already  distinguished  his  youth.’  * 

If  Pitt  had  apprehensions  for  the  future,  they  were  certainly 
not  groundless.  The  young  king  was  utterly  unfitted  by  cha¬ 
racter  and  education  to  discharge  the  very  delicate  and  onerous 
duties  which  devolved  upon  him.  Swift  says  that  the  sons  of  men 
who  are  rich  enough  to  give  their  children  a  good  education  are 
always  w’orse  educated  than  those  of  poor  men  to  whom  the 
expenses  of  education  are  a  bui-den,  and  that  if  the  wliolc 
world  were  placed  under  the  dominion  of  one  monarch  the 
only  son  and  heir  of  that  monarch  would  be  the  worst-educated 
mortal  that  had  ever  been  born  since  the  creation.  Had  Swift 
levelled  his  satire  at  George  III.  it  could  not  have  been 
directed  more  truly.  Ilis  education  had  been  singularly  de¬ 
fective,  and  he  knew  it.  Till  his  mind  was  obscured  by  the 
impenetrable  cloud  of  disease,  he  admitted  and  lamented  his 
ignorance.  Lord  Waldcgrave,  the  latest  as  well  as  the  ablest 
of  his  governors,  despaired  of  improving  it  in  any  way  but  by 
the  indirect  method  of  conversation.  lie  was  stuffed  with 
jtrejudices  contracted  in  the  nursery  and  develo])ed  in  the 
society  of  bedchamber-women.  The  nursery  and  the  mother 
always  jn*evailed  over  the  tutors.  Intercourse  with  companions 
of  his  own  age,  to  many  tlie  best  preparation  for  practical  life, 
was  also  denied  him.  Ilis  mother  (the  dowager  Piinccss  of 
A\'ales)  justly,  perhaps,  feared  the  contamination  of  the  disso¬ 
lute  society  of  the  young  nobility,  and  dreaded  its  stain  upon 
the  spotless  purity  of  her  son’s  morality.  When  we  consider 
how  depraved  the  manners  of  the  fashionable  world  then  were, 
it  is  difficult  to  pass  a  severe  (^ensure  upon  the  prudery  of  a 
jirincess  whose  own  fame  w’as  not  above  suspicion.  When  in 
later  years  troubles  gathered  thickly  round  the  king,  when  he 
adopted  views  which  in  the  opinion  of  his  subjects  seemed 
suitable  only  for  a  despotic  monarch,  it  was  the  thorough 
recognition  on  the  part  of  his  peo[)Ic  of  his  moral  worth  which 
preserved  his  throne  from  disaster.  For  this  he  had  to  a  great 
extent  to  thank  his  mother.  Had  he  gambled  witli  Orford,  or 
made  races  between  turkeys  and  geese  from  Noi  wicli  to  Lon- 

*  Tliis  <iuotation  is  extracted  from  an  unpublished  manuscript 
meinoranduin  of  Sir  (iilbert  Elliot,  the  lather  of  the  firat  Earl  of  Minto. 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  held  various  olfices  in  different  (Jovernments,  and  was 
an  intimate  I'riend  of  l*ilt  as  well  as  of  Lord  liute.  The  MS.  was 
kindly  placed  in  our  hands  by  the  Honourable  George  Elliot,  in  whose 
IKissession  it  is. 
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tlon,  as  did  liockingham,  his  future  Prime  Minister,  it  might 
possibly  have  created  a  greater  change  in  the  history  of  the 
times  than  all  his  ignorance,  all  his  obstinacy,  all  his  imperious¬ 
ness  put  together.  Thus  George  III.  grew  up,  ignorant  alike 
of  men  and  of  letters,  ‘  a  boy  of  respectable  abilities,  but  great 
‘  constitutional  ignorance,  scrupulous,  dutiful,  ignorant  of  evil, 

‘  sincerely  pious,  but  neither  generous  nor  frank  ;  harsh  in  his 
‘judgment  of  others,  with  strong  prejudices,  indomitable  obsti- 
‘  nacy,  and  great  command  over  his  passions,  exceedingly 
‘  tenacious  of  his  resentments,  and  exhibiting  them  chiefly  by 
‘  long  fits  of  sullenness.’  Such  was  the  youth  whose  difficult 
task  it  now  became  to  rule  the  mighty  empire  into  which  the 
little  island  of  Great  Britain  had  expanded. 

Signs  were  not  wanting  that  administrative  changes  would 
ere  long  take  place.  On  Xovember  1  Horace  Walpole  wrote 
to  i\Iann  that  only  the  superficies  of  the  drawing-room  was 
altered,  not  the  Government.  In  truth,  before  he  had  taken 
up  his  pen,  influences  were  operating  which  led  to  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Pitt  and  the  overthrow  of  his  Government.  The 
steps  adopted  by  the  King,  on  calling  his  first  Council  after 
his  interview  with  Pitt  at  Kew,  are  well  known.  While 
Pitt,  according  to  his  directions,  waited  at  Savile  House, 
Newcastle  was  closeted  with  him  at  Carlton  House.  The 
omen  was  unfavourable  to  Pitt,  and  the  interval  thus  occupied 
a  trying  one.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  thus  describes  it : — 

‘  Mr,  Pitt  related  to  me  at  Savile  House  what  had  passed  in  the 
morning  at  Kew.  He  seemed  then  tolerably  well  siitistied,  and  pre¬ 
served  his  countenance  and  deportment  the  two  liours  he  waited  at 
Savile  House,  though  fully  sensible  of  the  impression  then  given  to  the 
public  as  well  as  of  how  unfavourable  an  indication  it  was  lor  himself. 
The  conversation  at  Savile  House  was  wholly  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  King’s  death  ;  everyone  seemed  free  and  open,  affable  and  easy  on 
ail  subjects  but  the  formation  of  the  ^linistry,  and  rather  ready  to 
listen  than  to  speak  themselves.’ 

The  time  of  suspense  at  length  elapsed.  Pitt  was  sent  for, 
the  King's  famous  declaration  was  discussed,  and  late  iu  the 
evening  the  weary  Council  broke  up.  Late  as  it  was.  Lord 
Bute  whispered  to  Pitt  that  he  wislicd  to  speak  to  him  that 
night. 

‘  When  they  mot,  Lord  Bute,  shortly  recapitulating  the  grounds  of 
their  misunderstanding,  sjiid,  notwithstanding  he  had  refused  him  a 
meeting  when  askoil  for  by  Mr.  Elliot’s  means,  he  was  now  ready  to 
ascribe  that  conduct  to  some  particular  delicacies  in  his  situation,  to 
bury  in  oblivion  all  that  was  past,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  public  to 
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enter  upon  business  with  the  same  spirit  as  if  nothing  had  ever  inter¬ 
cepted  their  friendsliip,  that  he  would  now  hold  precisely  the  same 
discourse  as  if  the  meeting  formerly  proposed  had  taken  place;  that 
had  he  given  him  that  meeting  he  would  have  informed  him  then  that 
he  had  laid  aside  thoughts  of  being  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
meant  to  hold  the  situation  of  a  private  gentleman  at  the  side  of  the 
king,  and  give  his  best  support  to  public  measures ;  that  ho  approved 
of  his  system  of  the  war,  and  offered  him  his  cordial  ajid  sincere  friend¬ 
ship. 

‘  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  answer  expressed  his  warm  sense  of  the  propriety  of 
his  conduct,  and  of  the  frank  offer  of  his  friendship,  declaring  that  no 
one  coidd  return  that  friend.ship  more  heartily  in  regard  to  eveiy  object 
that  could  resj)ect  the  honour,  distinction,  or  interest  of  himself  or  his 
family.  But  he  wished  to  distinguish  Ijetween  public  and  private 
friendship  :  the  latter  was  a  virtue ;  the  former  was  faction  and  cabal 
if  it  led  to  the  adoption  or  approbation  of  one  measure  which  even  as 
an  enemy  an  honest  minister  would  not  have  acijuiesced  in ;  that  he 
must  act  as  an  independent  minister,  or  not  at  all ;  that  his  politics 
were  like  his  religion,  which  could  admit  of  no  accommodation  ;  that 
if  the  system  of  the  war  was  to  undergo  the  least  change,  or  even 
shadow  of  a  change,  he  would  no  longer  be  of  any  service ;  he  even 
mentioned  particularly  the  direction  of  it  being  left  in  the  hands  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  and  the  Hereditary  Prince.  He  approved  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle’s  being  continued,  and  even  intimated  that  he  would 
chiefly  respect  measures,  and  endeavour  on  the  plan  he  had  followed 
during  the  former  reign ;  that  he,  too,  wished  to  be  a  private  man,  if 
he  could  once  .see  his  country  out  of  the  present  plunge  :  the  only 
difference  between  them  was  that  his  lordshiji  would  practise  his  philo¬ 
sophy  in  a  court,  he  in  a  village.  Thus  they  parted,  the  one  hurt, 
though  not  owning  it,  with  the  distinction  already  shown  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  ;  the  other  feeling  the  e.\j)ressiona  used  .somewhat  pcremi)- 
tory,  iind  noting  rather  than  unfolding  to  himself  the  meaning  of  the 
distinction  .'^o  tiirly  u.sed  between  ])ublic  and  private  friendship.’  * 

Ex])()sed  to  the  ojteration  of  .secret  intrigues,  the  disintcerra- 
tion  of  Pitt’s  Cabinet  advanced  with  rapidity  ;  in  time  it  fell, 
or,  rather,  was  transformed,  and  tvas  succeeded  by  new 
(ioverrnnents  and  new  policies. 

Many  of  the  evils  which  occurred  under  cnstiincr  Go¬ 
vernments  tire  ascribed  by  Mr.  Lecky  to  the  desire  of  the 
Kincr  ‘  to  restore  the  royal  jmwer  to  a  ])osltion  wholly  different 
‘  from  that  which  it  <)ccupicd  in  the  reigru  of  his  j>redccessor.’ 


*  Unpublished  MS.  of  Sir  (lilbcrt  Elliot.  A  few  months  before 
this  conversation  occurred  Pitt  had  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons 
‘  that  he  only  desired  to  be  an  instrument  of  government  and  drudge 
‘of  oflice.  He  wished  for  no  power ;  he  laid  seen  what  eflect  it  had 
‘  had  on  his  predecessors.’  (WaljKjle’s  ‘Memoirs  of  George  H.,’  vol.  ii. 
p.  351.) 
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AVe  think  that  ^Ir.  Lecky  attributes  more  Importance  to  the 
effect  of  the  King's  character  on  the  course  of  events  than  the 
facts  fairly  warrant,  and  that  he  scarcely  lays  sufficient  stress 
on  the  very  great  power  which  public  opinion  was  beginning 
to  exercise  over  politics  on  the  accession  of  George  III. 
This  is  the  more  surprising,  because,  in  a  later  chapter,  he 
particularly  attributes  the  constitutional  changes  which  hap- 
])ened  in  Ireland  between  1760  and  1782  to  the  weight  of 
public  opinion.  The  early  development  of  this  new  power 
must  be  sought  in  England  rather  than  in  I  rcland ;  if  it  pro¬ 
duced  great  consequences  in  Ireland,  the  results  which  attended 
it  in  England  were  no  less  prodigious. 

That  George  III.  was  arbitrary,  ignorant,  and  often  wrong¬ 
headed,  nobody  will  deny,  <»r  that  the  consequence  of  all  this 
operated  most  prejudicially  on  such  circumstances  as  came 
under  his  influence.  Hut  the  change  in  the  circumstances 
themselves  between  the  times  anterior  and  posterior  to  the 
Seven  Years’  AVar  was  far  greater  than  the  change  of  cha¬ 
racter  from  George  II.  to  George  HI.  The  Seven  Years’ 
AA'ar  was  followed  by  the  most  remarkable  growth  in  the 
power  of  jmblic  oj)inion,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  quite  dead 
Itefore,  had  at  least  slumbered  heavily  from  the  moment  when 
it  forced  AValpole,  in  17.‘19,  to  fight  Spain  for  the  purpose  of 
avenging  the  loss  of  Jenkins’s  ears.  It  was  the  action  of 
this  new  force  on  the  measures  of  Government,  quite  as  much 
as  any  ])eeuliar  tendency  to  despotism  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
which  led  to  perpetual  conflict  between  the  prerogative  and 
liberty. 

If  public  opinion  had  slept,  it  was  rudely  awakened  by  the 
war.  A  succession  of  effete  Alinisters  had  reduced  the 
Government  to  decrepitude,  and  handed  over  the  country  to 
the  terror  of  a  foreign  invasion.  Pitt’s  administration  was 
hardly  established  before  the  tide  of  defeat  was  rolled  back  in 
an  interminable  stream  of  conquest.  The  self-confidence  of 
the  nation  was  restored  as  it  were  by  magic.  The  breath  of  a 
prosperous  war  seemed  to  vitalise  the  limbs  which  a  series  of 
inefficient  Cabinets  had  rendered  nerveless.  Pitt’s  triumph 
was  virtually  the  ruin  of  the  system  of  government  created  by 
AValpole  and  adopted  by  Pelham.  Corrupt  as  it  was,  it  had 
not  been  unbcneficial ;  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Yeai’s’ 
AVar  all  that  W’as  good  about  it  had  disappeared,  all  that  was 
bad  about  it  remained.  In  a  moment  of  profound  national 
agitation  aud  despair  the  ])cople  witnessed  its  utter  collapse. 
They  turned  to  it  for  a  shelter,  and  found  the  shelter  of  a 
defence  wanting.  'I'liey  hehchl  England  strijtped  of  her 
V(U..  fl.Vl.  X(».  CCt'XlX.  1‘ 
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foreign  possessions ;  they  daily  expected  a  hostile  army  would 
be  landed  on  her  shores ;  they  were  compelled  to  hire  German 
mercenaries  to  do  the  duty  which  the  Government  had  ])re- 
pared  no  English  soldiers  to  perform,  when  suddenly  they  saw 
themselves  delivered  by  a  statesman  who  repudiated  all  con¬ 
nexion  with  received  methods  of  government,  who  declared 
his  abhorrence  of  that  system  of  party  connexion  which  for 
nearly  half  a  century  had  been  the  plank  upon  which  every 
Government  had  stood,  and  W’ho  leant  upon  an  influence  which 
as  a  permanent  factor  was  almost  new’  in  political  calculations. 
A  system  of  government  depending  for  its  maintenance  upon 
family  connexion  could  not  exist  a  chiy  by  the  side  of  one 
which  was  supported  by  a  strong  and  stable  public  opinion, 
more  especially  when  the  former  had  proved  itself  to  be  an 
absolute  failure,  while  the  latter  had  all  the  encouragement 
w  hich  could  be  Avon  by  indisputable  success. 

The  i)eople  had  exerted  their  poAver,  and  exerted  it  success¬ 
fully.  They  had  created  a  ncAv  political  creed,  Avith  Pitt  as 
its  high  ])riest.  When  Pitt  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
Prime  iNlinister,  the  great  days  of  the  NeAvcastles,  the  Bed¬ 
fords,  and  the  Temples  began  to  pass  aAvay.  The  country 
gradually  ceased  to  be  governed  by  Avhat  in  fact  AV’as  little 
better  than  a  close  committee  of  the  heads  of  a  feAv  great 
Whig  houses.  It  Avas  brought  into  infinitely  closer  relations 
Avith  those  that  governed  it,  though  some  time  still  elapsed 
before  it  took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  its  rulers. 
Its  attempts  at  self-assertion  provoked  many  of  the  conflicts 
Avhich  have  been  imputed  to  the  arbitrariness  of  the  King. 
For  the  most  part  the  constitutional  questions  of  the  reign  of 
George  111.  Avere  the  direct  product  of  the  growth  of  liberty, 
Avhile  numerous  riots  gave  emphasis  to  its  existence.  The 
introduction  of  this  strong  public  oj)inlon  on  political  matters 
from  the  time  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  is  a  j)oint  not  to  be 
neglected  by  those  Avho  study  the  history  of  George  III.  and 
his  early  Ministries.  During  the  Avar  the  attention  of  the 
people  Avas  riveted  uj)on  its  course,  their  energy  and  resources 
thrown  into  its  maintenance.  It  Avas  no  sooner  concluded  than 
the  active  spirit  of  public  vigour  was  turned  upon  domestic 
jK)litics.  Whatever  he  became  in  later  life,  George  III.  Avas 
not  des{)otlc  in  the  early  portion  of  his  reign,  nor  Avere  his 
early  Governments  less  Liberal  than  those  of  Walpole  and 
Pelham.  Both  King  and  Government  proceeded  on  tradition; 
what  upset  their  calculations  Avas  the  existence  of  a  ])OAver  of 
Avhich  they  had  no  experience.  The  arbitrary  acts  of  George 
Grenville  and  Bedford  found  their  parallels,  not  in  the  harsh 
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Administrations  of  the  preceding  century,  but  in  the  notoriously 
mild  ones  of  Walpole  and  the  Pelhams,  The  King  and  Go¬ 
vernment  did  nothing  but  what  King  and  Government  had 
often  done  before  without  rebuke,  what  King  and  Govern¬ 
ment  would  certainly  have  done  again  had  George  II,  lived, 
had  Wal])ole  and  Pelham  been  raised  from  the  dead.  It  so 
hap))ene(l  that  George  II.  died  at  the  very  moment  that  a 
great  change  was  in  progress  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
government.  The  effect  of  this  change  in  circumstances  has 
been  too  easily  accounted  for  by  asciibing  it  to  the  disposition 
of  the  new  King, 

Probably  no  keener  eyes  Avatched  the  devolution  of  the 
Crown  than  those  of  Horace  Walpole,  a  professional  politician 
Avith  many  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  young  King,  and 
those  of  the  Count  de  Fuentes,  the  Spanish  Minister  at  the 
English  Court.  To  neither  did  it  occur  that  the  substitution 
of  George  III.  for  George  II.  Avas  pregnant  Avith  changes. 
Walpole  ex])ectcd  nothing  but  the  shifting  of  a  few  lords  and 
grooms  of  the  bedchamber,  Avhile  Fuentes  deeply  dejdored  the 
death  of  the  King  Avhose  authority  alone  could  restrain  the 
poAver  of  Pitt.  It  never  occurred  to  either  one  or  the  other 
that  there  Avould  be  anything  neAv  in  the  government.  Nor 
Avould  there  have  been  to  any  great  degree  had  it  not  been  for 
the  groAvth  of  public  opinion,  Avhich  is,  in  fact,  the  key  both 
in  England  and  America,  as  Avell  as  in  Ireland,  to  nearly  all 
that  eventually  happened.  We  have  thus  far  ventured  to 
disagree  Avith  Mr.  Lecky.  We  resume  our  criticisms  Avith 
the  Avords  used  by  Fox  to  excuse  his  coalition  Avith  North: 
‘  Amicitiae  sempiternie,  inimicitia;  ])lacabiles.’ 

Of  the  many  great  constitutional  disputes  Avhich  character¬ 
ise  the  early  portion  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  undoubtedly  that  of  American  taxation.  As  Ave 
folloAV  Mr.  Lecky  through  his  full  and  lucid  desciiption  of 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  American  Avar,  it  is  imjiossible 
to  suppress  a  feeling  approaching  surprise  at  the  short  s})ace 
of  time  Avhich  has  ela])sed  betAvecn  the  events  he  describes 
and  the  age  in  Avhich  Ave  live.  The  vivid  scenes  Avhich  he 
brings  before  our  eyes  might  nearly  be  connected  with  the 
jirescnt  by  the  span  of  one  old  man’s  life.  Barely  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  tAventy  years  have  passed  since  the  Peace  of  Paris 
tenninated  a  Avar  happily  concluded  through  the  joint  and 
cordial  agency  of  England  and  her  American  colonics.  .V 
hundred  years  have  not  passed  since  the  peace  Avhich  abso¬ 
lutely  and  for  ever  divided  England  from  these  very  colonies 
was  signed  at  Versailles;  since  the  bond  of  relationship  Avas 
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snapped,  and  since  the  English  race,  hitherto  claiming  but  one 
nationality  and  paying  allegiance  but  to  one  bead,  se]>arated 
into  two  great  and  antagonistic  branches.  IIow  this  momen¬ 
tous  issue  was  brought  about,  how  a  peojde  to  all  appearance 
intimately  united  by  common  blood,  common  interests,  and  a 
common  past,  were  converted  into  enemies,  Mr.  Lecky  has 
taken  pains  to  show  us. 

The  peace  which  in  176.‘1  put  an  end  to  the  Seven  Years’ 
"War  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  in  America.  In  London 
the  satisfaction  was  far  from  complete.  The  war,  in  spite  of 
some  symptoms  to  the  contrary,  was  still  popular.  Its  con¬ 
clusion  was  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  party  intrigues 
against  a  statesman  Avho  was  justly  termed  the  Minister  of  the 
people.  It  was  imputed  to  the  influences  of  Bute,  or  the  more 
secret  machinations  of  the  Dowager  Princess  of  Wales.  Nor 
were  the  terms  such  as  commended  themselves  to  a  nation 
which  had  learnt  to  consider  its  arms  invincible.  The  people 
saw  with  displeasure  their  old  ally,  the  King  of  Prussia,  aban¬ 
doned  to  his  fate,  and  turned  with  disgust  from  a  jxdicy  which 
in  its  efforts  for  peace  surrendered  hard-won  conquests  for  in¬ 
adequate  equivalents.  In  America  this  spirit  of  criticism  was 
absent.  Ilemoved  three  thousand  miles  from  Court  intrigues, 
careless  whether  George  II.  or  George  III.  filled  the  throne, 
or  Pitt,  or  Bute,  or  the  Dowager  Princess  of  Wales  manipu¬ 
lated  the  reins  of  Government,  so  long  as  she  herself  was 
undisturbed,  the  tem[)er  which  inspired  the  English  Opposition 
found  no  ])lace  in  America.  Moreover  the  colonies  had  ob¬ 
tained  everything  which  they  wanted.  No  part  of  the  British 
Empire  had  gained  so  largely  by  the  late  war.  All  that  there 
was  to  win  the  colonists  had  won.  The  French  had  been  ex- 
pclhxl  from  Canada ;  the  Spaniards  from  Florida.  The  barriers 
which  j)ut  limits  to  their  dominion  w’cre  thrown  down.  The 
liands  which  would  have  resisted  their  advance  had  perished. 
A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  was  before  them,  a  land 
teeming  with  liidden  w'calth,  rich  with  uiiworked  mines,  big 
with  incalculable  harvests,  which  it  needed  but  the  touch  of 
the  i»lough  to  bring  to  birth.  A  boundless,  interminable  field 
of  enterprise  roll(*d  its  ston's  before  their  eyes.  'I’he  juomised 
land  was  promised  no  longer ;  they  had  only  to  enter  in  upon 
it  and  to  jtossess  it.  Their  exultation  was  unbounded,  and  it 
.showed  itself  in  an  outburst  ofgenuiiK!  l(»yalty. 

Ibit  even  as  early  as  1703  those  who  looked  closely  into  the 
connexion  between  England  and  her  colonies  saw  reason  for 
alarm.  A  great  natural  diflicnlty  loomed  iri  the  future,  if  the 
friendly  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies 
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under  the  existing  methods  of  government  were  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  This  was  the  extraordinary  and  regular  increase  of 
the  colonial  population.  During  the  twenty-five  years  which 
])i’eceded  1763  the  ])opulation  of  America  had  more  than 
doubled  Itself.  In  1763  the  number  of  freemen  must  have 
approximated  very  nearly  to  two  millions.  That  a  population 
so  large,  doubling  itself  every  quarter  of  a  century,  should 
long  continue  to  take  laws  from  a  country  many  thousand 
miles  distant  from  it,  in  which  its  interests  were  unrepre¬ 
sented  and  scarcely  understood,  is  a  supposition  contrary  to 
probability  and  to  experience. 

The  natural  impediments  to  the  peaceful  relations  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  -Vmerica,  without  a  change  in  the  system  of  colonial 
government,  were  great ;  artificial  difficulties  rendered  them 
insuperable.  It  is  strange  that  tokens  of  the  coming  storm 
first  became  visible  to  foreigners  ;  that  Montesquieu  and  Tur¬ 
got  both  foretold  the  separation  of  England  from  her  colonies 
before  a  breath  of  discord  had  interrupted  their  mutual  har¬ 
mony,  and  years  before  Franklin  had  ridiculed  the  visionary 
fear  that  they  would  ever  be  combined  against  her.  Montes¬ 
quieu  and  Turgot  predicted  that  the  English  trade  laws  would 
infallibly  produce  a  disruptiou  of  the  Empire,  and  they  were 
right.  The  restrictive  character  of  the  commercial  code  was 
formidable,  if  not  fatal  to  the  free  development  of  the  colonies. 
Its  severity  had  to  be  endured  while  Canada  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  When  the  only  check  which  kept  the 
colonists  in  awe  of  the  mother  country  was  removed,  resistance 
to  it  became  certain. 

The  commercial  system  was  radically  vicious.  As  long  as 
it  existed  the  inequality  between  the  English  and  American 
people  v  as  too  great  not  to  be  a  constant  source  of  danger. 
On  the  part  of  England  this  was  owing  to  no  lust  of  power  or 
special  greediness  of  wealth.  Her  commercial  coile  was  the 
commercial  code  of  other  countries,  only  softer,  and  tempered 
with  the  wise  neglect  which  permitted  its  not  ti>o  rigorous 
observance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  governed  her 
colonies  well  according  to  her  lights.  Their  strength,  pros¬ 
perity,  local  organisation,  all  that  told  with  such  fatal  etfectiu 
the  time  of  struggle,  were  the  gift  (d’ her  free  institutions.  In 
the  woi’ds  of  Mr.  Lecky — 

‘  Tlicy  govornod  themselves  uiulor  the  shadow  of  the  British  dominion 
with  a  liberty  which  was  hardly  equalled  in  any  other  fK>rtion  ('f  the 
civilised  globe.  Political  power  was  incomparably  more  didust'd,  and 
the  represcntiitivc  system  was  incompinibly  less  corrupt,  than  at  home, 
and  real  constitutional  liberty  was  llourishittg  in  the  English  colonies 
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when  nearly  all  European  countries,  and  all  other  colonies,  were 
despotically  governed.  Material  prosperity  was  at  this  time  advancing 
with  giant  strides,  and  religious  liberty  was  steadily  maintained.’ 
(Vol.  iii.  p.  273.) 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  pernicious  trade  laws  America  might 
have  for  years  flourished  as  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  co¬ 
ordinate  in  dignity  with  England  herself,  her  friendly  rival  in 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  wealth. 

The  commercial  system  had  the  Xavigation  Act  for  its 
corner-stone,  and  every  statute  passed  subsequently  to  it 
relative  to  trade  was  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  The  object 
of  the  mother  country  was  to  subordinate  the  commerce,  and 
even  the  manufactures,  of  her  eolonies  to  her  own.  They  were 
to  have  no  other  einjx)rium  but  England.  In  England  all  their 
produce  was  to  be  sold.  lu  England  every  article  intended 
for  importation  was  to  be  bought.  The  colonial  manufactures 
which  competed  with  tliose  of  England  were  deliberately 
cruslied. 

‘  In  the  interest  of  the  English  wool  manufacture,  tliey  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  exjiort  their  own  woollen  goods  to  any  country  whatever,  or 
even  to  send  them  from  colony  to  colony.  In  the  interest  of  English 
iron  merchants,  they  were  forbidden  to  set  up  any  steel  furnaces  or 
slitting  mills  in  the  colonies.  In  the  interest  of  English  hatters,  they 
were  forbidden  to  export  their  hats,  or  even  to  send  them  from  one 
colony  to  another,  and  serious  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  wtiy  of 
those  w’ho  sought  to  establish  a  manufacture  for  purely  home  consump¬ 
tion.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  299.) 

Many  restrictions  t)f  a  similar  nature  shackled  American  in¬ 
dustries,  retarded  the  growth  of  the  colonies,  and  inspired  that 
natural  feeling  of  resentment  which,  if  not  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  rebellion,  was  the  real  motive  of  American  separation. 
They  did  not  pass  in  England  without  criticism,  and  in  the 
middle  of  last  century  several  attempts  were  made  to  relax  the 
severity  of  the  commercial  code.  In  1753  Sir  John  Barnard 
proposed  to  repeal  the  bill  which  prohibited  the  Avearing  and 
importation  of  French  lawns.  The  law  he  protested  was,  and 
must  be,  inoperative.  It  was  impossible  to  execute  it;  it  pro¬ 
duced  smuggling  and  provoked  perjury.  In  1756  Lord 
Strange  with  e(|ual  warmth  exhibited  the  folly  of  imposing  a 
heavy  penalty  on  the  exportation  of  .Vmericaii  hats.  It  was 
by  such  selfish  and  unnatural  regulations,  he  exclaimed,  almost 
in  a  s])irit  of  prophecy,  that  England  would  for  ever  alienate 
the  affections  of  her  colonists. 

Stringent  as  the  commercial  code  was,  complicated  and 
harassing  as  the  system  which  bound  England  to  the  American 
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plantations,  its  oppression  was  never  advanced  by  the  bulk  of 
the  colonists  as  a  serious  complaint  against  the  mother  country. 
Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  and  the  more  heated  politicians  of  New 
England  showed  an  early  disposition  to  deny  the  commercial 
supremacy  which  England  claimed,  and  had  at  all  times  prac¬ 
tised.  liut  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the  majority  of  the 
colonies.  As  late  as  September  1774,  after  Parliament  had 
refused  to  abandon  the  right  of  taxation,  after  blood  had  been 
spilled  on  both  sides,  after  the  so-called  Boston  massacre  had 
been  perpetrated,  after  Boston  harbour  was  closed  and  the 
country  was  on  the  brink  of  civil  war,  the  Congress  which  met 
at  Philadelphia  declared  that — 

*  From  the  necessity  of  the  case  and  in  regard  to  the  mutual  interests 
of  both  countries,  we  clicerfully  consent  to  the  operation  of  such  acts 
of  the  British  Parliament  Jis  are  bond  fide  restrained  to  the  regulation 
of  our  external  commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  commercial 
advantages  of  the  whole  empire  to  the  mother  country,  and  the  com- 
merciiil  benefits  of  its  respective  members.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  409.) 

Such  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  in  a  moment 
of  profound  political  agitation  is  remarkable.  It  is  pro¬ 
bably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  singular  moderation  with 
which  the  revenue  laws  had  been  enforced  by  Great  BritJiin. 
Burke,  when  the  quarrel  between  England  and  the  colonies 
had  deepened,  scoffed  at  the  bill  which  imposed  but  the  shadow 
of  a  tea  duty  on  America  as  a  ‘  preambulary  ’  bill.  The  system 
which  he  blamed  the  Government  for  abandoning  deserved  no 
higher  title  of  respect;  for  w’hen,  in  1764,  the  proposal 
of  enforcing  the  trade  laws  was  made,  they  were  little  more  than 
a  dead  letter. 

The  England  of  1763  was  socially,  politically,  and  inter¬ 
nationally  another  country^  to  what  she  was  before  the  Seven 
Years’  A\'ar.  She  had  acquired  broad  continents,  rich  islands, 
a  vast  dominion  over  millions  of  men,  and  she  had  acquired 
with  them  the  absolute  necessity  of  protecting  them,  of  organ¬ 
ising  them,  and  of  reconciling  their  clashing  interests  with  her 
own.  Her  enormous  possessions  had  only  been  obtained  at  a 
ruinous  cost,  and  she  found  herself  at  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War  wdth  far  greater  obligations  than  before  the  war 
broke  out,  Avith  much  less  financial  ability  to  fulfil  them. 
Pitt’s  triumphs  had  increased  the  National  Debt  from  seventy 
to  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  million  pounds  ;  while  the 
military  defence  of  the  American  colonies,  which  at  the  Peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapclle  was  reckoned  at  seventy  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  had  sprung  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  to  three  hundred 
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anil  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  increased  debt,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  charge  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dismay  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  time.  Plans  had  already  been  suggested  by 
which  America  should  relieve  England  of'  !i  portion  of  the 
expense  incuiTed  in  her  protection.  It  remained  for  (ieorge 
Grenville  to  put  them  into  execution. 

Grenville  had  succeeded  Lord  Lute  as  I’rime  iMinistci-  in 
April  1  763.  lie  had  many  of  the  merits  which  make  a  useful 
official ;  he  had  none  which  make  a  great  statesman.  Com¬ 
pared  to  the  lligbys  and  Dysons  of  the  day  he  was  as  superior 
as  an  honest  painstaking  man  can  he  over  men  who  have  only 
their  own  interest  at  heart.  Ilis  great  aim  was  undoubtedly 
the  welfare  of  his  country.  lie  was  ambitious,  hut  without 
a  tinge  of  unscrujmlousncss.  lie  was  a  matter-of-fact  earnest 
man,  incajiable  of  raising  his  eyes  to  any  very  lofty  principle, 
but  equally  incapable  of  allowing  them  to  fall  uj)on  a  low  one. 
Ilis  character  was  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  Philip  Mor- 
ville  in  the  ‘  Heir  of  llcdclitfe  ’ — if  our  readers  are  acquainted 
with  that  novel — a  man  who  wished  to  do  right,  but  whose 
sense  of  right  and  w'rong  was  tried  by  the  fallible  test  of  a 
judgment  uncorreeted  by  the  o])inions  and  feelings  of  those 
about  him.  He  had  the  unhappy  knack  which  belongs  to 
some  men  of  showing  a  displeasure  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent  to  disguise.  He  was  a  near  relation  to  Pitt  and  a 
member  of  Pitt’s  Government;  while  George  HI.,  on  his 
accession,  almost  su])plicated  him  to  cuter  the  Cabinet.  Vet 
Grenville  quarrelled  with  Pitt  chiefly  liccause  he  imagined 
himself  suj)crsedcd  by  Lcgge,  and  the  King,  after  a  short 
acquaintance  with  him,  sai(l  he  would  rather  meet  the  devil 
than  George  Grenville,  aud  that  he  should  not  enter  the 
C’abinot  again  except  at  the  sword's  point.  Pitt  jjrobahly 
made  scores  of  cjiemies  without  a  declaration  of  open  warfare, 
and  the  King  never  faih'd  to  think  badly  of  any  Minister  whom 
he  employed,  not  even  excepting  Lord  North.  Put  there 
must  have  been  something  personally  ((hjectionahlc  in  a  man 
who  established  such  lasting  animosities  without  a  suhstantial 
cause.  It  was  not  till  he  felt  the  aj»proach  of  death  that 
Pitt  forgot  to  point  his  satire  against  one  whom  he  had  ridi¬ 
culed  under  the  title  of  ‘  geiitle  shepherd,’  and  George  ML 
remained  imjdacahle  to  his  former  ^linister  till  the  end.  It 
must,  however,  in  fairness  to  (Jeorge  Grenville  be  stated  that 
his  worst  measures  were  those  most  approved  of  by  the  King; 
that  the  King  would  readily  have  forgiven  him  his  American 
policy  had  he  not  been  so  intolerably  prosy  in  the  (’abinet. 
Thus  Gi’cnville  was  a  failure  both  in  private  and  public  life. 
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He  had  neither  the  chann  of  disposition  which  led  the  world 
to  forgive  the  faults  of  North,  nor  the  loftiness  of  principle 
which  led  it  to  condone  the  arrogance  of  Pitt.  He  had  no 
mean  abilities  and  many  high  qualities,  but  he  was  steeped  in 
officialism ;  and  whatever  aptitude  he  may  have  originally 
possesse<l  for  judging  things  on  their  natural  merits,  he  had 
lost  by  the  lifelong  habit  of  attending  to  details.  With  the 
very  best  intentions  he  spent  his  life  trying  to  fit  square 
blocks  into  round  holes.  His  whole  attention  was  occupied 
in  admiration  of  the  exquisite  squareness  of  his  blocks. 
He  had  moulded  them  diligently  and  conscientiously,  and  he 
knew  that  his  work  was  good.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
that  good  as  his  M  ork  was  it  was  not  adapted  to  his  end ; 
that  the  great  laws  of  nature  will  not  consent  to  be  bound 
by  the  paper  chains  of  lawyers ;  that  a  system  of  government 
whose  very  existence  hail  sprung  from  the  weakness  of  a 
people  Avas,  for  that  very  reason,  unfitted  for  it  when  it  became 
strong. 

No  sooner  was  (irenville  Prime  ^linister  than  he  began  to 
contemplate  some  measure  which  would  oblige  the  American 
colonies  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  their  invn  main¬ 
tenance.  In  his  atteni])t  to  raise  an  American  revenue  he 
must  not  be  judged  too  harshly.  Ills  position  was  one  of 
extreme  difficulty.  In  matters  of  trade  public  ojuuiou  was 
confused  and  conflicting.  In  America  it  leaned  with  a  strong 
bias  towards  commercial  freedom.  In  England,  a  very  few 
Aveeks  after  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Duke  of 
Pedfonrs  house  Avas  besieged,  and  he  himself  half  murdered, 
because  he  o]q>osed  the  absolute  prohibition  of  foreign  silk. 
In  Ireland,  Avith  national  Inconsistency,  Avhile  one  party  Avas 
clamouring  for  a  relaxation  of  the  trade  laAvs,  the  Whiteboys 
Avere  compelling  cloth  Aveavers  to  loAver  tlie  price  of  their 
goods,  and  obstructing  by  force  the  exiiortatlon  of  corn  and 
flour,  d'he  financial  condition,  too,  of  England  must  not  be 
omitted  from  consideration.  It  is  probably  not  far  short  of  the 
truth  to  say  that  for  England  to  have  continued  for  any 
lengthened  period  in  the  future  to  defray  the  civil  and  military 
expenses  of  America  Avas  a  jihvsical  impossibility.  Yet  it  Avas 
imperatively  necessary  lor  her  to  protect  her  colonies.  Deser¬ 
tion  of  colonies  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  utterly  re- 
))ugnant  to  the  sense  of  the  Avorld.  Had  England  in  her 
difficulties  adopted  the  advice  of  Dean  Tucker  .and  separated 
herself  from  America,  no  people  Avould  have  been  more  sur¬ 
prised  than  the  Americans  themselves,  no  appeals  against  the 
cold-heartedness  of  the  parent  State  Avould  have  been  half  so 
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pathetic  as  those  wafted  from  the  country  from  whose  shores 
England  was  shortly  to  be  driven  with  ignominy. 

If  sejjaration  was  impossible,  not  less  so  was  a  voluntary 
combination  of  the  colonies  among  themselves  for  their  own 
protection.  The  attempt  had  been  made  and  had  failed. 
Girt  as  she  had  been  until  the  Peace  of  Paris  by  hostile  popu¬ 
lations,  the  long  boundary  of  America  had  been  remarkably 
open  to  incursions.  The  duty  of  repelling  the  common  foe 
had  hitherto  fallen  almost  exclusively  on  English  troops. 
The  province  which  the  attack  immediately  affected  took  some 
measures  of  self-defence ;  but  the  other  colonies  either  sent 
assistance  far  short  of  what  was  requisite,  or  looked  on  with 
placid  unconcern.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  wdth 
Canada  Pennsylvania  absolutely  refused  any  contribution 
towards  the  general  resources  against  an  enemy  wdio,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  might  have  established  a  foreign  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  the  continent;  while  in  1763  the  people  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  were  unsuccessfully  Implored  to  assist  in  defeating 
the  Indian  war,  which  for  fourteen  months  devastated  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  ^Maryland.  It  w'as  the  English  arms 
which  saved  the  ^Vmcricans  against  the  consequences  of  their 
ow'ii  apathy.  It  w'as  the  English  voice  which  begged  them  to 
forget  for  a  moment  their  separate  interests  in  one  generous 
thought  for  the  common  good.  In  vain ;  the  appeal  fell  on 
unwilling  ears,  and  England  was  left  to  protect  the  colonies 
as  she  best  could.  English  ^Ministers  were  resolved  that  at 
all  events  the  expenses  of  this  protection  should  not  entirely 
fall  upon  the  English  people. 

Grenville  determined  to  maintain  an  American  army  by  a 
contribution  to  the  revenue  raised  by  Parliament  in  the 
colonies.  Hut  even  this  step  was  not  taken  without  due 
regard  to  the  old  maxim,  that  representation  should  accompany 
taxation.  The  Minister  was  not  unwilling  that  the  colonists 
should  send  representatives  to  the  British  Parliament.  The 
scheme  appeared  more  impracticable  to  people  in  those  days  of 
slow  locomotion  than  it  probably  really  was,  or  would  apj)car 
now  to  us  who  see  members  from  the  most  remote  States  of 
America  assembling  yearly  in  CJongress  at  Washington,  or 
the  representatives  of  British  Columbia  meeting  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  Ottawa.  The  proj)osaI  was  never  well  received  in 
America,  and  is  principally  interesting  as  proving  how  very 
anxious  English  statesmen  were  not  to  overstep  the  esta¬ 
blished  limits  of  English  liberty.  Tlie  compulsory  taxa¬ 
tion  of  America  was  absolutely  a  last  resource.  Grenville 
assembled  the  agents  of  the  States  about  him,  and  gave  them 
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to  understand  that  if  they  would  agree  among  themselves  to 
furnish  a  common  revenue  he  would  leave  the  manner  of 
raising  it  to  the  States  themselves,  and  it  was  not  till  this 
proposition  also  failed  that  he  finally  determined  to  ask  Par¬ 
liament  to  levy  an  American  tax.  As  is  Avell  known,  this 
request  resulted  in  the  enforcement  of  the  American  revenue 
laws,  and  in  the  famous  Stamp  Act. 

The  laws  of  trade  in  1763  were  indefensible.  Their  opera¬ 
tion  had  been  for  years  waxing  feebler.  In  si)irit  at  all  events 
they  were  most  injurious  to  the  colonies,  and  England  found 
herself  yearly  less  able  to  enforce  what  America  found  herself 
yearly  more  able  to  resist.  AVhen  Grenville  succeeded  to 
office  he  discovered  the  whole  revenue  derived  by  England 
from  the  American  custom  houses  amounted  to  under  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  while  the  annual  collection  of  this 
miserable  pittance  cost  her  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
pounds.  Smuggling  had  risen  to  the  level  of  a  trade,  and  the 
custom-house  officers  reaped  larger  profits  from  the  evasion 
than  from  the  execution  of  the  law.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  an  anomaly  so  outrageous  should  have  stunk  in  the  nostrils 
of  a  precisian  like  Grenville.  Had  he  been  a  prudent  man 
like  Sir  Robert  Walpole  he  would  not  have  interfered  with 
a  state  of  things  which  nothing  but  the  natural  requirements 
of  America  could  have  called  into  existence.  Had  he  been 
a  foolish  one  like  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  he  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  anomaly  to  become  more  anomalous,  and  filled  every 
lucrative  office  in  the  American  customs  with  a  political  sup¬ 
porter.  Newcastle,  whose  notions  of  trade  had  allowed  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  the  AVest  Indian  merchants,  to 
levy  an  import  duty  on  foreign  commodities,  while  to  save  his 
popularity  in  the  colonies  he  connived  at  the  evasion  of  the 
customs — whose  ignorance  was  so  great  that  he  had  been 
known  to  address  letters  to  the  ‘  Island  of  New  England,’ 
and  believed  that  Jamaica  was  in  the  Mediterranean — con¬ 
founded  with  his  folly  the  wisdom  of  George  Grenville.  Far 
better  had  it  been  for  England  had  he,  like  some  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  left  his  despatches  to  moulder  unopened  in  the 
archives  of  his  office  before  he  meddled  with  a  question  which 
required  but  a  single  spark  to  produce  an  cxj)losion. 

The  policy  of  Grenville  was  only  a  mistake;  there  was  nothing 
in  the  new  regulations  themselves  tairly  entitled  to  objection. 
Grenville’s  grand  error  wjis  his  adhesion  to  the  commercial  code. 
He  had  no  desire  to  render  the  code  onen)us,  or  to  exact  more 
from  the  colonial  customs  than  he  deemed  sufficient ;  but  he  was 
determined  that  it  should  be  completely  and  rigorously  executed. 
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Ill  his  own  eyes  his  reforms  may  even  have  liad  tlie  merit  of 
generosity,  as  he  aimed  mainly  at  reducing  the  nominal  exist¬ 
ing  duties  on  American  imports,  whilst  he  took  measures 
against  the  evasion  of  the  duty  for  the  future.  .Judging  his 
policy  mci’ely  hy  figures,  nothing  would  appear  more  bountiful, 
nothing  so  likely  to  inspire  universal  Joy  among  the  colonists. 
The  whole  key  to  the  difiiculty  is  that  the  old  duties  were  never 
paid.  Had  Grenville  been  contented  with  reforming  the  trade 
laws,  it  is  ])ossible,  though  not  likely,  that  iVmerlca,  for  a  time 
at  all  events,  might  have  submitted.  The  Stamj)  Act  was  of 
a  different  nature.  It  fired  at  once  that  vast  amount  of  jient- 
up  infiainmatory  sentiment  which  latent  opposition  to  the 
commercial  code  had  really  engendered. 

jMr.  Lecky  discusses  at  length  the  constitutional  competence 
of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonics.  He  tells  us  that  America 
reejuired  the  protection  of  an  ai  iny ;  that  most  of  the  fighting 
which  had  hitherto  been  done  there  had  been  done  by  English 
troops,  and  generally  for  the  local  benefit  of  the  Americans ; 
that  other  portions  of  the  llritish  Empire,  such  as  Ireland  and 
India,  maintained  armies  for  their  own  defence  ;  and  that  the 
entire  burthen  of  colonial  protection  would  prove  intolerably 
heavy  to  the  mother  country.  ‘  These  considerations,’  he  says, 
‘  appear  to  me  to  justify  fully  the  policy  of  the  Ministers  in 
‘  desiring  to  ]»lace  a  small  army  permanently  in  the  colonics’ 
(vol.  iii.  p.  .112).  If  an  army  was  necessary,  it  was  ecpually 
necessary  to  find  money  for  its  su|)port.  Common  action  for 
sclf-slefcnce  had  over  and  over  again  been  found  impossible  in 
America.  The  colonies  were  more  jealous  of  each  other  than 
of  England.  An  Internal  tax  imposed  by  Parliament  was,  it  is 
true,  new;  but  unless  England  were  to  abandon  America  alto¬ 
gether,  as  Dean  Tucker  advised  and  Adam  Smith  approved, 
or  unless  she  were  to  be  lel't  a  prey  to  sanguinary  and  barbarous 
incursions  of  Indians  or  still  more  formidable  invasions  from 
France,  there  was  no  choice  between  taxing  England  to  sup¬ 
port  her  colonies,  or  taxing  the  colonies  against  their  own  con¬ 
sent  to  .supj)ort  themselves.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof 
that  England  desired  to  raise  any  revenue  by  American  taxa¬ 
tion  for  English  uses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  yield  of  the 
Stamj)  Act  was  not  calculated  to  sn})j)ort  the  ten  thousand 
men  who  were  to  c()mj)osc  the  American  army. 

The  real  jiosition  nj)on  which  America  took  her  stand  was 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  English  Parliament  to  tax  her. 
Even  here  we  are  inclined  to  thiidi  the  balance  of  argument 
against  her.  Parliament  had  at  times  ordered  a  colony  to  raise 
certain  sums  of  money,  and  obedience  had  been  j)aid  to  the 
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behest.  Massachusetts  had  occasionally  laid  claims  to  almost 
absolute  independence;  but  they  were  never  recognised  by 
England,  nor  indeed  persisted  in  by  the  colony.  The  decision 
of  English  lawyers  was  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  right  of 
parliamentary  taxation.  Both  Sir  Philip  Yorkc  and  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  1724  and  1744,  explicitly  declared  that  the  colonies 
could  be  taxed,  ‘  but  by  some  representative  body  of  their  own, 

‘  or  by  the  Parliament  of  England  ;  ’  and  this  decision  is  all  the 
more  important  as  it  was  given  with  no  express  intention  of 
settling  the  power  of  Parliament,  but  merely  of  defining  tliat  of 
the  Crown.  But  what  in  reality  both  weakened  and  confused 
the  arginnent  of  the  Americans  was  the  distinction  they  drew 
between  internal  and  external  taxation.  As  Mr.  Lecky  truly 
says : — ‘  To  an  accurate  thinker  it  must  appear  evident  that 
‘  every  law  which  in  the  interest  of  English  inannfactnrers  pro- 
‘  hibited  the  Americans  from  pursuing  a  form  of  manufacture, 

‘  or  buying  a  particular  class  of  goods  from  foreigners,  was  in 
‘  reality  a  tax’  (vol.  iii.  p.  3 1 5).  Xor,  following  Mr.  Lecky, do  we 
see  ‘  why  the  general  defence  of  the  Empire  should  be  esteemed 
‘  less  an  Imperial  concern  than  the  regulation  of  commerce; 

‘  and  why,  if  Parliament  might  bind  the  colonies  and  raise 
‘  money  for  the  i-egulation  of  their  commercial  system,  she 
‘  might  not  also  both  determine  and  enforce  their  military  obli- 
‘  gations;  ’  or,  to  use  the  language  em])loyed  years  afterwards 
by  the  author  of  the  controversy,  (  Jeorge  (Ireuville  himself, 

‘  I  could  not  sec,’  he  said,  ‘  any  violation  committed  upon 
‘  American  freedom  by  an  immediate  tax  upon  the  property 
‘  of  the  colonists  when  they  cheerfully  submitted  to  our  laws 
‘  which  regulated  the  acquisition  of  that  property.’  * 

From  a  judicial  standpoint  the  case  of  England  was  more 
complete  than  that  of  America.  But  the  completeness  of  a 
judicial  case  cannot  supersede  the  radical  injustice  of  imposing 
laws  on  any  large  antagonistic  and  unrepresented  body  »)f  men 
against  their  own  consent.  Where  such  a  conflict  occurs  re¬ 
sistance  to  law  becomes  a  question  of  national  defence.  In 
any  well-governed  country  the  first  object  of  the  law  is  to 
defend  personal  liberty.  When  it  fails  it  is  as  dangerous  as  a 
watch-dog  who  turns  upon  his  master.  The  American  dispute 
was  more  than  a  question  of  mere  law,  it  was  one  of  natural 
right;  and,  let  the  technical  points  be  what  they  may,  we  are 
satisfied  that  true  justice  rested  with  the  American  cause.  To 
use  the  words  which  Grattan  ascribed  to  Lord  Chatham, 
‘There  was  ambition,  there  was  sedition,  there  was  violence; 
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*  but  no  man  shall  persuade  me  that  it  was  not  the  cause 
‘  of  liberty  on  the  one  side,  and  of  tyranny  on  the  other !  ’ 

The  only  portion  of  Mr.  Lecky’s  very  able  inquiiy  into  the 
circumstances  regarding  the  Stamp  Act  at  which  we  are 
inclined  to  cavil  is  his  final  opinion  that — 

‘  It  would  have  been  far  wiser,  under  such  circumstances,  to  have 
abandoned  the  project  of  making  the  Americans  pay  for  tlieir  army, 
and  to  have  thrown  the  burden  on  the  mother  country.  Heavily  as 
the  English  were  at  this  time  taxed,  grievous  as  was  the  discontent 
which  was  manifested  among  the  people,  the  support  of  an  army  of 
10,000  men  would  not  have  been  overwhelming,  while  a  conflict  witl» 
the  colonists  on  the  question  would  lead  to  no  issue  which  was  not 
disastrous.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  318.) 

Such  a  policy  would  have  been  but  a  temporary  expedient. 
A  limit  must  eventually  have  been  attained  beyond  which  the 
British  public  would  have  refused  to  pay  for  the  accumulating 
expenses  of  America,  and  statesmen  would  have  again  been 
faced  by  the  same  issue  of  war  or  separation. 

In  IVIarch  1765  the  Stamp  Act  passed  through  Parliament 
with  scarcely  any  resistance.  Burke  several  years  aftertvards 
described  the  debate  which,  as  a  stranger,  he  had  heard  from 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  most  languid 
within  his  recollection.  In  America  it  was  received  with  a 
shout  of  indignation,  which  was  rapidly  converted  from  an 
exj)losion  of  words  into  an  active  opposition.  Virginia  voted 
a  series  of  re.solutions  which  .she  styled  an  alarum  bell  to  the 
disaffected.  A  Congress,  consisting  of  the  rcj)resentatives  of 
nine  colonies,  assembled  at  New  York,  and  absolutely  denied 
the  right  of  England  to  tax  America  at  all.  In  Boston  the 
authority  of  Parliament  was  o]»enly  and  contumaciously  re¬ 
sisted.  What  measures  Grenville  would  have  taken  to  enforce 
the  Act  it  is  difficidt  to  conjecture.  But  a  few  months  before 
these  demonstrations  of  disloyalty  occurred  his  relations  with 
the  King  had  reached  a  crisis. 

In  the  spring  of  1765  Grenville  was  not  more  unj)opular 
with  the  Americans  than  he  was  odious  to  the  King.  In  days 
gone  by  the  King  had  assured  Grenville  that  if  he  would  only 
join  the  Cabinet  his  honour  should  be  the  King’s  honour, 
his  disgraee  the  King’s  di.^grace.  'I'he  one  great  object  of 
George  III,  was  now  to  thrust  his  Minister  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  offended  by  his  insolence,  disgusted  by  his 
parsimony,  and  wearied  by  his  ])olitical  pedantry.  In  May 
and  .June  the  King  made  a  determined  effort  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  em))loycd  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  enter  into  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Pitt  and  Teuij)Ic.  The  time  was  in  some  respects 
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unfortunately  chosen.  Pitt  would  do  nothing  without  Temple, 
and  Temple,  in  the  first  glow  of  a  reconciliation  with  Gren¬ 
ville,  was  not  prepared  to  act  against  the  Government. 
Several  interviews  between  I’itt,  Temple,  and  the  King  took 
place  at  the  (Queen’s  house,  but  with  no  result.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  from  the  unpuhlished  MS.  diary  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  throw  some  new  light  upon  what  passed.  The  mysterv 
with  which  these  negotiations  have  always  been  shrouded 
forms  an  excuse  for  digressing  slightly  from  the  path  of  our 
narrative : — 

‘On  Tuesday  25th  ’  (of  June),  writes  Sir  Gilbert,  ‘  Lord  Temple 
and  Mr.  Pitt  Avent  to  the  Queen’s  house.  Lord  Temple  first  entered 
the  clo.set.  lie  expressed  himself  respectftilly,  hut  said  that  such  Avas 
the  state  of  men  and  things  that  he  despaired  of  ansAvering  the  public 
expectations;  that  he  could  not,  therefore,  undertake  the  Treasury,  nor 
come  into  <'llice.  The  King  pressed  him  by  every  private  and  public 
consideration ;  he  even  attempted  to  pique  him  in  point  of  honoiu,  by 
alleging  that  the  greater  the  dilliculty,  the  more  it  became  him  to  give 
his  assistance  to  his  King  and  his  countiy.  Ilis  lordship  oAA-ned  that 
he  felt  all  the  force  of  Avhat  his  Majesty  so  kindly  urged,  yet  still  he 
declined  accepting  office,  saying  that  he  Avould  retire  to  Stow,  and  there 
hide  his  head  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

‘  Mr.  Pitt  came  next  into  the  closet.  lie  regretted  in  the  most 
pathetic  terms  the  resolution  Avhich  Lord  Temple  had  so  imhappilv 
formed,  and  to  Avhich  he  adhered  Avith  so  much  obstinacy.  He 
lamented  the  miserable  state  of  his  OAvn  health,  and  but  for  that  con¬ 
sideration,  he  said,  not  even  his  engagements  to  Lord  Temple  should 
prevent  him  from  sacrificing  to  his  Majesty’s  service  the  feAv  years 
he  had  yet  to  live  ;  but,  circumstanced  as  he  Avas,  hoAv  could  he  under¬ 
take  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  deprived  of  the  aid  and  comfort  of 
his  sole  remaining  friend  ?  To  Mr.  Grenville  he  alloAveJ  the  merit  of 
an  able  and  industrious  member  of  Parliament,  but  intimated  ins 
apprehensions  that  the  present  Ministers  Avere  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  task  of  forming  or  carrying  into  execution  any  liberal  or  statesman¬ 
like  plan  of  government.  He  concluded  by  saying  he  Avould  publicly 
and  everywhere  declare  that  Lord  Temple’s  resolution  Avas  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  his  IMajesty’s  very  gracious  offer.  He 
left  the  King  disappointed  at  his  rofustil,  but  not  a  little  pleased  with 
the  frankness  and  respect  of  his  declarations.’ 

On  the  next  day  the  King  had  a  further  intervieAv  Avith  Pitt. 
Gn  this  occasion  he  again  refused  office,  Avhich  Avas  oti’ered  to 
him  Avith  a  peerage,  and  strongly  ailvised  the  King  to  continue 
Grenville  as  iMinister. 

‘  This  advice,  he  protested,  tloAvcd  from  no  family  purpose,  nor  from 
any  predilection  to  the  man ;  had  he  accepted,  he  Avould  have  set  him 
at  defiance,  but,  .as  things  now  stood,  Avitlunit  him  he  s;iw  nothing  in 
that  department  either  solid  or  substantial.  In  opposition  he  might 
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give  great  trouble :  his  kuowledge  of  revenue  matters  was  consider¬ 
able.’ 

Such  was  the  advice  of  Pitt  concerning  a  man  whom  a  few 
months  afterwards  lie  was  assailing  with  every  foimi  of  invec¬ 
tive.  Yet  in  Pitt’s  observations  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the 
impression  of  AValpole  that  he  intended  to  take  oHice  with 
Grenville  and  Temple,  or  to  encourage  the  overtures  which 
lledford  wrote  to  Grenville  he  considered  might  be  made  to 
him.  But  whether  it  was  to  be  Pitt  or  somebody  else,  the 
King  was  equally  determined  to  employ  Grenville  no  longer, 
and  in  July  17Go  his  administration  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
Lord  Rockingham,  and  it  became  at  once  the  business  of  the 
new  Ministry  either  to  confirm  or  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act. 

AVhen  on  December  17,  17Go,  Parliament  met,  American 
difficulties  were  at  a  crisis.  The  English  Parliament  and  the 
English  nation  had  never  listened  to  such  accumulated  insults 
as  now  assailed  them.  Xot  a  year  ago  I’higland  had  passed 
a  measure  which  she  believed  she  had  a  right  to  ])ass,  and 
Avhlch  she  was  convinced  she  ha<l  the  power  to  enforce.  ‘  I 
‘  laugh.  Sir,  I  laugh,’  said  Pitt,  in  one  of  his  speeches  on  the 
rejjcal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  ‘  when  it  is  said  that  this  country 
‘  cannot  coerce  America.’*  The  country  was  confident  of  her 
strength,  rich  in  her  resources,  j)rouil  of  her  history.  Her 
recent  conquests  over  the  greatest  Powers  of  Europe  had 
placed  her  on  the  pinnacle  of  glory  ;  her  colonial  po.ssessions 
e.xtended  over  the  world  ;  her  fieets  and  her  armies  wore  to  be 
found  under  every  sun  ;  one  trifling  insult  from  Prance  or 
Spain,  and  the  sting  of  pride  wonld  have  awakened  her  immense 
forces  into  instant  retaliation.  Yet  what  had  England  now  to 
learn?  That  in  two  or  three  colonies,  without  a  union,  without 
an  army,  without  a  fleet,  her  offieers  had  been  chased  ftw  their 
lives  through  the  streets  ;  that  their  houses  had  been  sacked; 
that  their  papers  had  been  scattered;  that  the  vice-admiralty 
courts  had  been  burnt :  that  the  authority  of  Parliament  had 
been  openly  set  at  defiance.  Any  other  country  in  the  world 
but  England  woidd  have  answered  with  tire  and  sword,  but 
England  sat  down  calmly  to  discuss  the  constitutional  right 
of  Americans  to  ta.\  themselves. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  here  with  any  minuteness  into  the 
various  courses  which  recommended  tliem.selves  to  the  great 

•  Cliatliam’s  ojiinlon  was  changed  liy  time  ;md  cvenl.s.  On  May  ;>(), 
1777,  lie  c.xclaiined  in  llie  llciise  ol‘  Lords,  ‘  A'ou  cannot  conquer  tlie 
‘  Americans.  1  niiglit  as  well  talk  of  driviri'  tliem  before  me  with  this 
‘  crutch.’ 
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leaders  of  party  in  the  English  Parliament.  The  one  which 
Parliament  finally  adopted  was  that  in  the  end  most  likely  to 
conciliate  America.  Lord  Rockingham  repealed  the  Stamp 
Act,  as  he  repealed  the  Cyder  Tax,  because  it  would  not  work ; 
but  at  his  instance  it  passed  a  resolution  declaring  its  right  to 
make  laws  for  the  colonies  ‘  in  all  cases  whatsoever.’  In  spite 
of  this  saving  clause,  the  essence  of  Rockingham’s  policy  was 
capitulation.  It  was  a  concession  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
colonies,  as  ex])ressed  by  their  violence  and  tumult.  It  was  a 
precedent  for  the  future  that  the  colonists  should  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  power  against  which  they  rebelled.  This  was  the 
interpretation  put  upon  it  in  America.  In  the  words  of 
Franklin,  the  resolution  of  right  would  give  the  Amei’icans 
but  little  concern,  if  it  were  not  put  into  practice.  For  the 
moment  satisfaction  was  complete  and  peace  reigned  supreme. 
Every  province  desired  to  be  time  most  dutiful  and  forward, 
in  its  expressions  of  loyalty  ;  gaols  were  thrown  open  ;  church 
bells  were  rung ;  illuminated  figures  of  the  King,  Pitt,  and 
Rarrc  were  dis})layed  in  Boston,  and  bonfires  Avere  substituted 
for  the  disastrous  confiagration  of  the  incendiary. 

Had  the  spirit  of  Rockingham’s  concessions  been  fully 
accepted,  the  tumultuous  applause  which  hailed  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act  might  possibly  have  subsided  into  a  quiet  and 
sober  loyalty.  But  for  a  permanent  renunciation  of  right 
England  Avas  in  1766  unprepared.  Pitt  jwobably  more  than 
anybody  else  typified  in  his  opinions  the  vieAvs  of  the  general 
public.  AVith  the  public  he  Avas  filled  Avith  an  intense  dislike 
of  Grenville  and  Bedford.  The  constitution  Avith  him  Avas 
rapidly  fading  into  the  mere  shadow  Avhich  a  feAV  years  later 
he  declared  it  had  actually  become.  Pitt  expounded  his  ideas 
Avith  his  usual  energy,  if  Avith  something  less  than  his  usual 
clearness.  He  upheld  the  doctrine  of  self-taxation  in  the 
colonies.  He  proclaimed  a  power  of  uncontrolled  legislation 
by  the  mother  country.  He  distinguished  betAveen  the  ex¬ 
ternal  duties  Avhich  England  might  impose  on  colonial  im¬ 
ports  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  the  internal  taxation 
Avhich  she  Avished  to  place  upon  the  colonists  Avith  the  object 
of  raising  a  revenue.  He  maintained  that  as  long  as  Eng¬ 
land  left  untouched  the  internal  taxation  of  America  she 
might  do  what  she  liked — she  might  bind  her  trade,  confine 
her  manuflrcturcs,  exercise  any  poAver  Avhatsoever,  except  that 
of  taking  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  colonists  Avithout 
their  consent.  It  is  certain  that  Pitt’s  scheme  for  colonial 
pacification  Avould  have  In  the  end  failed  as  deplorably  as  that 
of  Grenville.  His  speeches  on  the  Stamp  Act  Avere  at  once 
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made  use  of  by  the  factious  in  America ;  his  opinions  were 
disseminated  far  and  wide  as  a  justification  of  further  demands, 
and  his  words  had  left  his  mouth  but  a  few  months  before  the 
cry  of  ‘  No-  representation,  no  taxation  ’  was  replaced  by  that 
of  ‘  No  representation,  no  legislation,’ — before  Otis  and  other 
agitators  vehemently  urged  the  principles  of  Chatham  and 
Camden  for  the  purpose  of  repudiating  all  parliamentary  re¬ 
strictions  upon  American  trade. 

In  August  1766  Pitt,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Chatham,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Kockingham  as  Pi  ime  ^Minister,  and  became  head  of 
a  Goveniment  which  comprehended  every  element  of  discord. 
For  the  sake  of  the  hhnpire  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  re¬ 
nowned  chief,  so  popular  alike  at  home  and  in  the  colonics, would 
have  done  much  to  restore  the  harmony  between  England  and 
her  American  plantations.  Hut  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the 
great  statesman,  partly  through  defects  of  temper,  mostly 
through  infirmity  of  body,  to  miss  utilising  the  opportunities 
which  would  have  rendered  his  services  most  beneficial  to  his 
country.  Had  he  chosen,  at  a  crisis  of  the  national  fate,  he 
might  have  been  Prime  Minister  instead  of  Rockingham  ;  had 
he  chosen,  he  might  have  coalesced  with  Rockingham  after 
Rockingham  was  Prime  ^Minister;  had  he  chosen,  his  very 
shadow  out  of  the  Cabinet  might  have  been  as  pow'erful  as  the 
Prime  Minister  himself,  and  far  more  ])Owerful  than  that  too 
j>owerful  shadow  of  royalty  whose  influence  paralysed  Rock¬ 
ingham’s  strength.  All  these  opportunities  for  good  he  had 
missed,  and  now,  just  at  the  moment  that  voluntarily  and  on  his 
own  terms  he  had  consented  to  be  Prime  Minister,  a  mysterious 
malady  drove  him  into  total  obscurity. 

The  retirement  of  Chatham  and  the  unha])py  pre-eminence 
•which  brilliant  ability  and  long  experience  gave  to  ('harles 
Townshend  brought  about  at  once  the  second  and  last  crisis 
in  the  relations  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies. 
An  unfortunate  vote  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  re¬ 
duced  the  laud  lax  from  4.s'.  to  ;j.v.  To  supply  the  deficiency 
it  was  necessary  to  find  some  other  source  of  taxation,  and 
Townshend,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ridiculing 
•\vhile  he  respected  the  American  objections  to  a  direct  tax, 
determined,  in  June  1767,  to  impose  duties  on  glass,  lead, 
painter’s  colours,  and  tea.  The  new  revenue  was  to  be  strictly 
applied  to  colonial  uses.  The  Stamp  Act  had  been  Intended 
to  provide  for  an  army  ;  the  new  duties  were  to  be  .ajipropriatcd 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  colonial  Governments.  The  effects 
of  this  tax  are  well  known,  though  at  the  time  even  aji  acute 
observer  like  Choiscul’s  agent  lie  Kalb  was  deceived  as  to 
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•what  was  likely  to  be  the  course  of  events.  !Many  believed 
that  the  Americans  would  submit;  nobody  guessed  that 
Townshend's  tax  was  in  truth  the  commencement  of  the 
American  rebellion,  for  from  that  day  forth  to  the  end  of  the 
war  England  never  renounced  her  claims,  and  America  never 
acknowledged  them. 

On  the  American  side  the  contest,  till  at  length  it  drifted 
into  declared  ■war,  was  one  of  j)assive  resistance  ;  of  agree¬ 
ments  of  non-importation,  of  non-exportation,  of  non-con¬ 
sumption  ;  of  declaratoiy  resolutions  in  some  States,  and  in 
others,  such  as  Massacliusetts,  of  opposition  to  laws  which 
had  from  time  immemorial  been  i-espccted — an  ojjposition  wdiich 
was  proclaimed  with  insolence  and  enforced  with  violence. 
On  the  part  of  England  at  the  same  period,  the  war  was  one 
of  half  measures.  Penal  enactments  went  hand  in  hand  with 
measures  of  conciliation ;  an  obsolete  statute  was  revived  to 
bring  Americans  to  justice ;  a  circular  informed  the  colonies 
that  it  was  not  designed  to  lay  further  taxes  upon  them ;  the 
duty  on  tea  was  confirmed,  but  it  -was  reduced  to  a  figure  un- 
])recedented  not  only  in  America  but  in  England ;  the  Xew 
England  and  other  States  -were  restrained  from  trading  with 
Great  Britain ;  the  British  force  in  Boston  was  raised  to 
10,000  men,  while  it  was  notified  that  any  State  which  made 
contributions  of  its  own  accord  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  the  civil  government 
should  be  entirely  exempted  from  imperial  taxation. 

Had  England  been  firmer,  she  might  for  the  time  perhaps 
have  awed  the  Americans  into  submission.  Had  she  been 
more  yielding  she  might  have  won  them  by  concession. 

‘  It  was  the  changes,  vacillations,  divisions,  and  weaknesses  of  the 
English  Ministries,  the  utter  disintegration  of  English  parties,  the  rapid 
alternations  of  severity  and  indulgence,  the  existence  in  Parliament  of 
a  powerful  section  who  had  at  every  step  of  the  struggle  actively  sup¬ 
ported  the  Americans  and  encouraged  them  to  resist,  the  existence  out¬ 
side  Parliament  of  a  still  more  democratic  jxu  ty  mainly  occupied  with 
political  agitation — it  was  these  that  had  chielly  lured  the  colonies  to 
their  present  stjite  of  anarchy,  had  rendered  all  resistance  to  authority 
a  popular  thing,  and  had  introduced  the  liahit  of  questioning  the 
validity  of  Acts  of  Parliament.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  372.) 

English  statesmen  have  been  severely  censured  for  the 
Americau  rebellion.  It  is  diflieult  to  see  how  it  could  have 
been  avoided.  The  expedieney  of  the  stamp  duties  was  dis¬ 
proved  by  events;  but  their  legality  was  uplicld  by  the  best 
lawyers.  In  regard  to  the  revenue  laws  there  can  be  no 
shaile  of  doubt,  'fhev  had  been  imposed  by  England  and 
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accepted  by  America  from  the  earliest  periods.  Thirty-two 
Acts  bound  the  trade  of  America  before  a  question  was  raised 
as  to  their  validity.  England  Avas  therefore  clearly  entitled 
by  usage  to  place  a  duty  on  Imports.  The  Americans,  indeed, 
and  their  English  supporters  affirmed  that  the  taxes  thus 
raised  should  be  purely  applied  to  the  regulation  of  trade,  and 
not  for  raising  a  revenue.  The  distinction  is  too  subtle  for 
use.  Nothing  can  be  more  essential  for  the  regulation  of  trade 
than  its  protection.  Yet  this  protection  England  found  it 
very  difficult  to  offer.  She  was  Aveighed  doAvu  by  a  debt 
partially  accumulated  in  her  efforts  to  defend  the  colonies.  It 
appeared  to  her  not  unreasonable  that  the  colonies,  Avho  had 
gained  so  much  by  her  exertions,  should  do  something  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves.  But  because  America  Avas  not  taxed  before 
the  Seven  Years’  AVar,  Avhy,  it  has  been  asked,  should  she 
ha\'e  been  taxed  after  it?  There  is  much  truth  in  Johnson’s 
pithy  saying,  ‘  "We  do  not  put  a  calf  into  the  plough ;  Ave  Avait 
‘  till  he  is  an  ox.’  Nor  can  Ave  agree  Avith  Mr.  Lecky  in 
seeing  anything  offensive  in  the  expression.  Before  the  Seven 
Years’  War  America  was  in  her  infancy.  After  it  she  had 
developed  into  a  vigorous  country,  able,  as  Avas  proved  in  the 
course  of  a  fcAV  years,  to  defeat  one  of  the  most  poAverful  of 
the  nations  of  the  Old  World. 

Is  it  to  be  Avondered  at  that  England,  confident  of  the 
justice  of  her  cause,  ventured  to  put  her  rights  into  operation? 
She  could  hardly  have  enforced  them  more  gently.  America 
received  a  year’s  grace  to  render  a  tax  unnecessary  by  the  offer 
of  a  A'oluntary  contribution  to  the  imperial  rcA’cnue.  When 
the  tax  Avas  passed,  it  Avas  repealed  at  the  first  manifestation 
of  discontent.  It  Avas  scarcely  possible  for  England  to  do 
more,  unless  Parliament  consented  absolutely  to  repeal  the 
solemn  resolutions  by  Avhich,  at  various  times,  it  had  expressed 
its  universal  supremacy  over  America.  To  such  humiliation 
England  Avould  in  those  days  never  have  submitted  till  she 
was  reduced  by  Avar.  But  it  Avas  the  means  Avhich  ‘  the  sons 
‘  of  liberty  ’  employed  to  assert  their  independence  Avhich 
made  peace  hojteless.  No  nation  able  to  resent  the  affront 
would  have  seen  her  tra<le  destroyed,  her  governors  insulted, 
her  ships  sunk,  her  officers  tarred  and  feathered,  her  authority 
o[>enly  deficid  and  resisted  Avithout  an  attempt  to  avenge  her 
honour.  'I'herc  Avas  no  alternative  for  England  but  submis¬ 
sion  or  Avar,  abandoning  her  claims  or  vindicating  them  ;  and 
she  determined  to  vindicate  them. 

The  first  bloofl  was  shed  at  the  battle  of  Lexington  in 
April  177.'>,  and  from  that  jteriod  till  the  capitulation  of  "Lord 
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Cornwallis  a  long  and  sanguinary  struggle  was  maintained. 
In  few  modern  wars  have  tlie  battles  been  more  fiercely  con¬ 
tested,  or  the  losses  greater  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged. 
The  colonies  were  thus  plunged  in  war ;  but  it  was  against 
the  Avishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  Xo  ])art  of  ^Ir. 
Lccky’s  history  is  more  intei’estiiig  than  that  in  which  he  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  the  war  of  American  independence  was  not,  in 
its  first  stages  at  all  events,  a  national  movement.  ‘  The 
‘  American  revolution,’  he  says,  ‘  like  most  others,  was  the 
‘  Avork  of  an  energetic  minority  avIio  succeeded  in  committing 
*■  an  undecided  and  fluctuating  majority  to  courses  for  Avhich 
‘  they  had  little  love,  leading  them  step  by  step  to  a  position 
‘  from  Avhich  it  Avas  impossible  to  recede.’  The  statement  is 
amply  borne  out  by  facts.  On  such  a  point  the  Avord  of 
Franklin,  somcAvliat  tarnished  though  his  honour  has  been 
through  Whateley’s  letters,  may  be  implicitly  trusted.  Frank¬ 
lin  assured  Chatham,  as  late  as  1774,  at  the  very  moment  when 
America  Avas  in  the  act  of  aimiing,  that  the  colonies  had  no  de¬ 
sire  for  independence.  lie  had  travelled  through  the  continent 
from  end  to  end,  and  talked  Avith  numberless  colonists,  but 
Avhether  they  Avere  drunk  or  Avhether  they  Avere  sober,  he  never 
heard  one  of  them  express  a  desire  to  break  Avith  the  mother 
country. 

The  eA’idence  of  Adams  is  still  more  striking.  In  1775 
one  of  his  letters  Avas  Intercepted.  Its  contents  proved  to 
the  public  that  ho  advocated  independence.  The  diseovery 
Avas  for  the  moment  fatal  to  his  [)opularity,  and,  to  employ  his 
OAvn  Avords,  he  Avas  avoided  like  a  man  infected  Avitli  lejwosy. 
As  the  great  catastrophe  aj)proached,  the  national  dislike  to 
active  resistance  increased.  Every  important  step  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  1775  Avas  contested  Avlth  the  greatest  determination, 
and  only  carried  by  bare  majorities.  Dickinson  had  done 
much  in  the  Infancy  of  agitation  to  fan  its  flame.  He  Avas  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  ‘  Farmer's  Letters,’  and  the  first  to 
shoAv  that  there  Avas  little  distinction  between  legislation  and 
taxation.  He  now  strained  every  nerve  to  bring  about  a  re¬ 
conciliation.  The  action  of  another  rejireseutative  in  the  same 
Congress  Avas  still  more  significant.  He  declared  that  aaLo- 
ever  proposed  independence  would  infallibly  share  the  sime 
fate  as  Do  Witt,  and  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  public.  But  the 
stream  of  revolt  now  lioweil  Avith  all  the  turbulence  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  torrent :  Avhat  it  lacked  in  volume  it  more  than  gained  by 
violence.  AVar  Avas  nnavi»iilable,  but,  according  to  Galloway, 
an  able  Pennsylvanian  loyalist,  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  those 
Avho  took  up  arms  had  independence  in  view;  Avhile  John 
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Adams  asserted  that  a  third  of  the  whole  population  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  revolution. 

These  statements,  in  our  opinion,  materially  affect  the 
character  of  George  II  I,  and  his  Parliament.  Public  opinion 
in  England  was  strong  in  demanding  the  retention  of  the  colo¬ 
nies.  Nothing  short  of  a  general  concurrence  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists  themselves,  w'ould  have  warranted  the  English 
Government  in  refusing  to  fight  for  them.  Of  such  a  con¬ 
currence  there  is  not  a  trace.  And  had  England  preferred 
peace  to  war,  she  might  justly  have  been  accused  of  bowing  for 
the  sake  of  her  own  peace,  not  to  the  inclination  of  a  nation, 
but  to  the  threats  of  a  faction. 

Severe  as  was  the  contest  between  England  and  her  colonies, 
Mr.  Lecky  truly  observes  that  few  of  the  great  pages  of  history 
are  less  marked  by  the  stamj)  of  heroism  than  those  of  the 
American  revolution.  It  is  probable  that  no  war  involving 
such  great  issues  was  ever  fought  Avith  a  smaller  amount  of 
calculation.  From  the  American  revolution  sprang  a  principle 
which  to  this  day  governs  all  our  Intercolonial  relations.  Had 
America  been  defeated  and  England  victorious,  it  is  a  curious 
though  useless  speculation,  to  conjcctiu’c  into  what  our  colonial 
system  might  have  blossomed.  It  might  have  resulted  in  a 
death-blow  to  the  jtrosperity  of  colonies  whose  growth  would 
have  been  cramped  by  the  interference  of  unwise  legislation  ; 
it  might  have  ended  in  a  colonial  confederation  with  the 
mother  country,  which  Avould  have  added  strength,  dignity, 
and  permanence  to  the  Empire ;  but  however  this  might  be, 
one  thing  is  (|uite  certain,  that  for  a  princi]de  which  involves 
the  relaxation  of  the  ties  which  connect  England  with  the 
colonies,  Avould  have  been  substituted  another  with  a  tendency 
to  draw  them  closer. 

Never  did  two  hostile  armies  take  the  field  more  unworthy 
to  be  champions  of  a  great  cause.  The  English  military 
service  Avas  at  this  time  notoriously  inefficient.  The  privates 
Avere  often  men  Avho  had  been  liberated  from  ])rison  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  becoming  soldiers.  To  be  a  private  soldier  Avas 
almost  equiA'alent  to  being  a  man  Avltbout  a  character.  In 
1757  Wolfe,  Avriting  of  the  garrison  of  Portsmouth,  described 
the  soldiers  as  vagabonds  Avho  sti’oll  about  in  dirty  red  clothes 
from  one  gin-shop  to  another,  dirty,  drunken,  insolent  rascals 
— the  officers  loose  and  profligate,  the  jn’ivates  very  devils. 
It  Avas  among  the  officers  that  the  rottenness  of  the  military 
administration  Avas  most  conspicuous.  Wilkes  and  the  ‘  North 
‘  Briton  ’  had,  it  is  true,  done  something  to  eradicate  the  most 
glaring  abuses.  Ensigns  of  ten  years  old  and  captains  of 
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eleven  and  twelve  had  been  driven  from  the  army.  It  had 
already  dawned  upon  the  War  Office  that  the  officer  who  for 
months  after  his  appointment  wanted  eitlier  a  physician  or  a 
schoolmaster  was  not  fit  for  the  King’s  service.  Generals  like 
those  wlio  strut  through  the  pages  of  Smollett’s  novels,  who 
speak  like  Caasar,  or  Pompey,  or  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
arc  unable  to  explain  the  meaning  of  epaulenient,  had  become 
less  common.  But  evils  remained  in  sufficient  number  to 
cause  surprise  that  the  American  war  was  ever  prolonged 
beyond  one  campaign.  Officers  were  promoted  in  regiments 
which  they  scarcely  ever  saw,  and  which,  in  the  event  of  a 
war,  they  determined  they  never  would  see.  In  1758  Lord 
Barrington  actually  thanked  Colonel  Townshend  for  his  noble 
step  in  joining  Wolfe’s  army.  Such  an  action,  Avrote  the 
grateful  secretary,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  King’s  honour, 
should  not  pass  unrewarded.  In  1772  Erskine,  the  future 
Chancellor,  Avith  perhaps  a  tinge  of  jealousy,  lamented  the 
inefficiency  of  the  military  officers,  avIio  spent  their  time  at 
Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall,  avIio  only  drcAV  a  SAA'ord  in  the  cause 
of  a  courtesan  and  against  unarmed  apprentices,  and  Avho 
filled  the  country  Avith  horror  at  their  debaucheries.  Under 
such  a  system  good  leaders  Avere  not  to  be  expected.  Nobody 
felt  the  diffieulty  more  than  Lord  North,  Avhose  military 
expeditious  Avere  so  disastrous  ;  but  no  diffieulty  could  banish 
imperturbable  good  humour  from  Lord  North’s  mind.  ‘  I  do 
‘  not  knoAv,’  he  said  of  his  generals  once,  in  a  fit  of  de¬ 
spondency,  ‘  Avhether  they  Avill  frighten  the  enemy ;  but  I  am 
‘  sure  they  frighten  me  Avhenever  I  think  of  them.’ 

The  maladministration  of  the  Government  aggravated  the 
condition  of  the  army ;  the  negligence  of  the  Ministers  was 
almost  incredible.  In  1775  Lord  George  Sackville  succeeded 
Lord  Dartmouth  as  American  Secretary.  A  scheme  had  been 
j)repared  in  England  for  the  co-operation  of  Generals  IIoAve  and 
Burgoyne  in  America ;  the  despatches  Avere  settled,  and,  as 
Colonial  iSIinister,  it  aaiis  Sackville’s  duty  to  have  them 
properly  transmitted  to  the  British  generals.  But  through 
the  cajH'ice  of  the  JMinister,  Avho  did  not  choose  to  postpone  for 
a  fcAv  hours  a  visit  he  had  ])romised  in  the  country,  and  the 
indolence  of  the  office,  Avhich  did  not  trouble  Itself  to  make 
copies  of  the  desi)atchcs  to  IIoAve  till  after  it  had  actually  sent 
those  to  Burgoyne,  the  one  set  of  despatches  had  sailed  before 
the  others  had  even  started.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
second  vessel  Avas  Avindbonud,  and  the  despatches  Avhich  should 
have  arrived  together  arrived  many  days  apart.  ‘  Hence,’  as 
Lord  Shelburne  observes,  ‘  came  General  Burgoyne’s  defeat. 
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‘  and  tlie  loss  of  thirteen  colonies.’  *  Such  was  the  political 
and  military  weapon  with  which  England  had  to  coerce  the 
Americans.  Xo  wonder  it  broke  in  lier  hands. 

The  American  army  was  composed  of  better  material ;  but 
its  defects  were  even  greater  than  those  of  the  British  forces. 
Had  it  been  opposed  by  a  skilful  general  its  end  would  have 
been  speedy  and  complete.  It  had  no  organisation,  no  esprit 
dc  corps,  none  even  of  that  sentiment  of  patriotism  which  occa¬ 
sionally  supplies  the  artificial  efficiency  of  the  disciplined 
soldier.  The  American  soldier  had  never  established  in  Eng¬ 
land  a  high  rejmtation  for  courage.  Lord  Sandwich,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  had  called  the  Americans  raw,  undisci- 
])lined,  cowardly  men.  Such  an  accusation  in  the  mouth  of  a 
public  man  was  an  insult ;  it  was  the  utterance  of  one  who 
had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  distinguish  between  natural 
courage  and  the  acquired  courage  of  a  disciplined  force.  The 
Americans  were  individually  as  brave  as  the  English,  but  their 
troops  in  the  mass  were  far  inferior  to  the  English  troops  in 
the  courage  which  is  attained  by  mutual  confidence  between 
soldier  and  soldier.  There  was  probably  in  the  whole  Ameri¬ 
can  army  not  a  braver  soldier  than  Montgomery,  yet  his 
testimony  is  even  harsher  than  the  verdict  of  Sandwich.  The 
New  Englanders,  he  says,  are  the  worst  stuff  possible  for 
soldiers ;  they  are  homesick,  their  regiments  melt  away  with¬ 
out  disease,  there  is  universal  equality  amongst  all  ranks, 
while  the  privates  are  generals,  but  not  soldiers.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war  similar  complaints  poured  in  froin 
every  (juarter.  Villany  and  rascality  of  every  description 
were  rife.  The  officers,  in  attempting  to  improve  their  own 
fortunes,  pocketed  the  public  money  whenever  they  obtained 
the  chance.  The  men  chose  their  own  officers,  and  often 
selected  those  who  promised  to  throw  their  pay  into  joint  stock 
with  the  privates,  with  whom  they  condescended  to  draw  equal 
shares.  In  one  case  a  captain  was  tried  and  broken  for  steal¬ 
ing  his  soldiers’  blankets.  An  army  administration  existed 
only  in  name.  Washington  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force 
without  shoes,  stockings,  medicine,  or  money,  and  it  became 
the  great  object  of  his  life  to  induce  Congress  to  grant  the 
needful  supplies  for  a  campaign.  Had  Howe  been  an  able 
general,  the  campaign  of  1776  might  have  finished  the  war. 
\\"ashington, supported  by  a  few  raw  recruits,  was  unable  to  offer 
a  solid  resistance.  The  country  was  nearly  bankrupt.  Paper 
money  had  taken  the  place  of  a  metal  currency.  Prices  rose. 
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till  in  the  beginning  of  1777  Congress  took  the  insane  step  of 
regulating  them  by  law.  Discontent  reigned  everywhere. 
The  quota  of  men  to  be  furnished  by  each  State  to  the  army 
fell  far  short  of  what  was  due.  Washington  even  expressed  a 
fear  that  in  the  event  of  a  victory  the  English  might  recruit 
soldiers  faster  than  the  revolutionists.  In  Pennsylvania  in 
1777  he  found  himself  as  it  were  in  an  enemy’s  country;  he 
complained  bitterly 

*  that  he  could  obtain  no  military  intelligence,  the  population  of  whole 
districts  being  “  to  a  man  dlHailected,”  disaffected  “  past  all  belief.” 
^lillers  refused  to  grind  corn  for  his  army ;  provisions  of  every  kind 
were  systematically  withheld,  and  often  only  obUiined  by  forced 
requisitions,  or  from  other  provinces.  Carriages  could  rarely  be  ob¬ 
tained  except  by  force.  No  American  of  any  military  or  political 
eminence  could  separate  himself  from  the  army  in  Pennsylvania  with¬ 
out  great  danger  of  being  seized  by  tlie  inhabitants  and  delivered  up 
to  the  English.’ 

Nobody  was  more  surjtrised  than  Washington  at  what  he 
considered  the  criminal  apathy  of  the  English  generals.  The 
opportunity  thus  lost  never  occurred  again.  Burgoyne’s 
capitulation  at  Saratoga,  in  October  1777,  proved  the  turning 
point  of  the  war.  The  struggle  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
England  and  her  colonies,  but  France  had  been  no  indifferent 
spectator  of  the  conquest.  She  had  seen  it,  rejoiced  in  it, 
advanced  towards  it,  retired  from  it,  half  afraid  to  fight,  half 
afraid  to  remain  inactive.  She  made  to  England  professions 
of  friendship,  while  her  harbours  were  open  to  American 
privateers,  while  her  ships  carried  out  munitions  of  war,  and 
while  her  officers  were  introducing  military  discipline  into  the 
disorganised  militia  of  New  England.  Before  she  entered 
upon  open  war,  there  was  much  to  make  her  pause.  The 
period  of  her  own  agony  was  approaching,  and  there  were  not 
wanting  manifestations  of  the  coming  storm,  which  to  a  states¬ 
man  like  Turgot  were  as  clear  as  the  writing  on  the  wall  was 
to  the  prophet.  Her  finances  were  utterly  ruined,  her  agri¬ 
culture  and  industries  at  their  lowest  ebb,  her  peasantry  sullen 
under  the  yoke  of  oppressive  feudal  laws.  Nor  had  there  as 
yet  been  anything  in  the  spectacle  she  beheld  in  America  to 
encourage  even  the  hope  of  success.  The  States  wdiich  had 
adopted  the  name  of  ‘United’  were  scarcely  united  upon  a 
single  point.  Each  province  was  divided,  not  only  against  the 
others,  but  against  itself.  Among  the  soldiers  insubordination 
was  unrestrained.  Among  the  peojile  the  self-sacrificing  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  had  induced  their  ancestors  to  court  exile  and 
privation,  had  settled  into  no  steady  spirit  of  patriotism.  For 
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a  short  period  the  influence  of  Turgot  held  France  to  peace 
against  the  rare  union  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  public 
who  clamoured  for  war.  The  surrender  of  a  British  ai’my 
inspired  her  with  the  courage  she  required ;  and  Burgoyne  had 
scarcely  signed  the  Convention  of  Saratoga  two  months,  before 
it  was  officially  announced  to  the  American  commissioners  that 
the  King  of  France  was  prc2)arcd  to  acknowledge  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  French  arms  and  French  money 
did  much  to  2)rocure  the  ultimate  independence  of  America. 
The  American  rebellion  could  be  localised  no  longer.  Eng¬ 
land  became  environed  with  European  enemies.  First  Siiain, 
then  Holland,  were  engaged  in  hostilities,  while  the  lowering 
prospect  of  the  Northern  Alliance  further  threatened  her 
maritime  supremacy.  But  even  after  the  French  army  was 
settled  at  Rhode  Island,  the  success  of  the  English  in  America, 
except  to  the  parliamentary  Opposition  at  home,  appeared  far 
from  ho])elcss.  To  the  end  of  the  war  Washington’s  letters 
are  filled  with  exju-essions  couched  in  the  deepest  despondency. 
In  December  1778  he  wrote  that  affairs  were  in  a  more  dis¬ 
tressed,  ruinous,  and  de2)lorable  condition  than  they  had  been 
since  the  commencement  of  the  w'ar.  In  June  1780;  ‘  All  our 
‘  departments,  all  our  oi^erations,  are  at  a  stand ;  and  unless  a 
‘  system  very  different  from  that  which  has  for  a  long  time 
‘  prevailed  be  immediately  adopted  throughout  the  States,  our 
‘  affairs  must  soon  become  desperate  beyond  the  possibility  of 
‘  recovery.’  In  Aj)!’!!  1782  he  wrote  that  not  a  single  recruit 
could  be  obtained  excci)t  from  Rhode  Island,  while  Silas 
Deane  at  the  same  time  declared  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  maintain  the  American  army  for  another  year. 
No  testimony  as  to  the  condition  of  American  affairs  is  more 
valuable  than  that  of  Washington.  It  is  amply  confirmed  by 
the  opinions  of  many  foreign  officers  engaged  in  the  American 
war.  The  French  officers  under  Roeham])cau  present  us  with 
a  ])icture  the  colouring  of  which  is  ecpially  gloomy.  Except 
among  the  American  chiefs  they  could  descry  no  ])atriotism. 
IHoney  was  the  one  object  of  the  common  ])C02)le.  Everybody 
was  for  himself,  nobody  for  the  ])ublic  Aveal.  For  money  the 
English  Avere  abundantly  supidied  Avith  ])rovisions,  Avhile  the 
French,  the  allies  of  .Vmerica,  Avere  pitilessly  fleeced  at  Rhode 
Island.  ‘Money  is  their  God;  virtue  and  honour  go  for 
‘  nothing  beside  the  ]irecit)us  metals.’  Many  a  young  French¬ 
man  of  noble  birth  had  left  Paris  on  fire  to  avenge  the 
outiaged  liberties  of  the  Americans.  Animated  by  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  their  young  queen,  they  willingly  exchanged 
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the  brilliancy  of  Versailles  for  the  restraint  and  hardships 
of  a  soldier’s  life  in  America.  The  spirit  of  the  colonists 
chilled  their  ardour,  and  before  the  first  winter  had  passed 
many  had  found  their  way  back  to  their  native  country. 

While  the  American  war  lasted,  a  fierce  contest  ra^cd 
among  politicians  in  England.  The  bulk  of  the  people  were 
undoubtedly  prepared  to  carry  on  the  struggle  as  long  as 
there  appeared  any  hope  of  a  successful  issue ;  but  as  this 
grew  more  remote,  they  inclined,  though  sorrowfully,  to  make 
peace  and  abandon  the  colonics.  Against  peace  the  King  was 
absolutely  determined ;  while,  without  a  reconciliation  or 
peace,  the  Chatham  and  Rockingham  Whigs  Avere  equally  de¬ 
termined  they  would  never  enter  upon  the  Government. 
Lord  North  in  vain  represented  to  the  King  that  he  had 
changed  his  opinions,  and  desired  to  be  released  from  a  service 
Avhich,  with  res])ect  to  his  convictions,  he  could  no  longer  con¬ 
scientiously  perform.  The  King  would  not  hear  of  it.  lie 
kncAv  Avell  that  if  North  failed  him  no  other  statesman  would 
accept  his  place  without  some  conditions  as  to  America. 

‘  Ref'orc  1  will  ever  hear  of  any  man’s  readiness  to  come  into 
‘office,’  said  George  111.,  ‘1  will  expect  to  see  it  signed 
‘  under  his  hand  that  he  is  resolved  to  keep  the  Eni])ire  entire.’ 
Two  more  years  of  Avar  made  no  difference  in  the  King’s  senti¬ 
ments  ;  ho  was  as  resolved  to  fight  in  1780  as  he  had  been  in 
1778.  Ills  sanguine  mind  led  him  to  foresee  a  speedy  termi¬ 
nation  of  hostilities.  The  severity  of  the  Avinter  he  Avas  con¬ 
vinced  Avould  drive  the  French  from  America;  the  ruin  of 
their  finances  Avould  compel  them  to  sue  for  ])eace.  He  felt 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  and,  relying  on  the  valour  of  his 
army  and  navy,  and  the  ])rotection  of  Providence,  he  Avas 
ready  to  put  his  fortunes  to  the  last  hazard. 

!Mr.  Lecky  ccnsui’cs  George  HI.  somewhat  severely  for  his 
tenacity  in  the  ])rosecution  of  the  American  Avar.  That  Lord 
North  should  have  remained  in  office  to  pursue  a  policy 
against  Avhich  his  judgment  revolted  is  a  matter  of  reproach 
rather  to  the  Minister  than  to  the  King.  As  long  as  Lord 
North  chose  to  remain  in  office,  and  Parliament  refused  to 
turn  him  out,  nobc^dy  can  blame  the  King  for  employing  him. 
Parliament  might  have  dismissed  him  at  any  time  during  his 
administration  as  e.aslly  as  they  did  in  1782.  If  the  King 
AA’ere  Avrong  to  employ  North,  so  Avas  Parliament  not  to  pass 
a  vote  of  censure  u})on  him.  The  fact  is  that  King,  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  j)eople  Avere  all  combined  to  keep  in  office  the  only 
man  Avho  avouUI  undertake  to  carry  on  the  AV'ar  Avith  America. 
The  people  Avere  disgusted  at  his  Avant  of  success,  and  filled 
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with  despair  at  the  calamities  of  the  country.  Had  it  not 
been  for  one  circumstance  only,  his  Government  would  have 
fallen  in  a  much  earlier  period  of  its  disgraces. 

‘  It  was  the  wish  of  Great  liriUiin,’  said  Lord  Minto  in  a  letter  of 
1782,  ‘  to  recover  America.  Government  aimed  at  least  at  this  object, 
which  the  Opposition  neglected  ;  those,  tlierefore,  who  thought  the 
war  with  America  just  and  practicable,  however  much  they  might  be 
■dissatisfied  with  the  abilities  of  the  Ministers,  or  disgusted  with  their 
mismanagement  or  misfortunes,  had  no  choice  left  them,  for  they  were 
the  only  men  left  who  would  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  colonies.’  * 

The  conduct  of  the  Opposition  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain 
or  to  condone.  That  a  jiarty  in  Parliament  should  from 
the  commencement  of  the  American  war  have  objected  to  it, 
and  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  a  peace,  is  no 
more  than  what  is  natural  and  fitting  in  a  country  ruled  by 
party  government.  It  is  the  nature  and  use  of  party  govern¬ 
ment,  under  a  free  Parliament,  that  every  shade  of  opinion 
should  be  openly  expressed  and  discussed.  It  is  the  duty  of 
an  Opposition  to  criticise  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and, 
if  it  choose,  to  suggest  an  alternative  policy  of  its  own.  But, 
when  Parliament  has  once  decided  upon  the  measui’cs  it  means 
to  pursue,  it  also,  for  the  time  being,  determines  the  national 
policy,  and  to  rejoice  in  its  failure  is  to  rejoice  with  an  enemy 
over  the  error,  disapjiointment,  and  disgrace  of  the  nation. 

To  a  charge  of  this  nature  the  Opposition  of  the  American 
war  is  unfortunately  open.  The  news  of  an  English  victory 
filled  its  members  with  despair ;  the  capitulation  of  an  English 
army  w’as  hailed  with  the  acclamation  due  to  a  triumph. 
According  to  Mr.  Lccky,  it  was  Fox  who  gave  to  the  Whig 
party  that  cosmopolitan  and  unnational  character,  Avhich  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its  weakness.  ‘  AVhenever  he 
‘  differed  from  the  policy  of  the  Government  he  never  seemed 
•*  to  have  the  smallest  leaning  or  bias  in  favour  of  his  country.’ 
n  is  language  was  that  of  passionate  partisanship  ;  he  eulogised 
^Montgomery  who  fell  at  the  head  of  the  American  army. 
He  described  the  first  great  success  of  the  English  in  America 
as  ‘  the  terrible  news  from  Long  Islatid.’  No  catastrophe 
was  sufficiently  tcri’ible  to  disarm,  even  for  a  moment,  his 
inveterate  hostility.  The  disaster  of  Saratoga  united  the 
whole  country.  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  Liver])ool,  and 
Gla.‘5gow  each  raised  a  regiment.  So  strong  was  the  fervour  of 
2)atrlotic  enthusiasm,  that  private  bounty  presented  no  less  than 

*  ‘  Life  of  Lord  Minto,’  by  the  Countess  of  Minto,  vol.  i.  p.  7G. 
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fifteen  thoupaml  soldiers  to  the  State.  The  Opposition  de¬ 
nounced  the  movement  as  unconstitutional,  and  Fox  moved  that 
no  more  troops  should  be  sent  out  from  England.  Ten  years 
later  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  his  nephew,  expressed  his  delight  at 
the  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  by  the  French  at  the 
battle  of  Valmy.  ‘  Xo  public  event,’  he  wrote,  ‘  not  excepting 
‘  Saratoga  or  York  Town,  ever  happened  that  gave  me  so 
‘  much  delight.’  Partisanship,  carried  to  such  an  excess,  is 
repugnant  to  every  natural  feeling. 

‘  The  parricide  joy  of  some,’  writes  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Miiito,  ‘  in  the  losses  of  their  country  makes  me  mad.  They 
don’t  disguise  it.  A  patriotic  duke  told  me,  some  weeks  ago,  that  some 
ships  had  been  lost  off  the  coast  of  North  America  in  a  storm.  He 
said  one  thousand  British  sailors  were  drowned — not  one  escaped — 
with  joy  sparkling  in  his  eyes.  In  the  House  of  Commons  it  is  not 
unusual  to  speak  of  the  provincials  as  our  army.’ 

Such  an  Opposition  appears  to  us  to  have  erred  more  than 
the  King.  George  III.  may  have  been  short-sighted,  stub¬ 
born,  nnconciliatory,  and  arbitrary ;  his  faults  were  at  least 
those  of  an  Englishman  fighting  for  purely  English  interests. 
"What  we  are  inclined  to  term  the  faults  of  the  Opposition 
others  may  perhaps  call  virtues.  They  followed  a  system 
which  rested  upon  general  abstractions  rather  than  upon 
passions.  For  the  sentimental  love  of  their  country,  they 
substituted  a  faith  which  professed  boundless  belief  in  the 
rights  of  man.  At  the  shrine  of  their  idol  they  sacrificed  not 
only  their  patriotism  but  every  sentiment  Avhich  distinguishes, 
and  to  a  great  extent  creates,  individualism  among  nations. 
While  nations  remain  nations  such  a  system  can  never  long  be 
popular  in  any  country,  as  it  is  absolutely  subversive  of  the 
principle  which  calls  them  into  existence.  Till  the  lesson  of 
self-sacrifice  has  been  completely  learnt,  a  nation  will  expect 
her  statesmen  to  study  her  ])articular  interests  rather  than 
those  of  mankind  in  general.  It  w'as  not  till  England  was  ex¬ 
hausted  by  war,  and  hopeless  of  success,  that  the  policy  of  the 
Opposition  presented  practical  advantages  which  the  people 
were  not  slow  to  seize ;  but  in  making  peace  they  cared  as  little 
for  the  rights  of  man  as  they  had  cared  for  them  in  making 
war.  The  object  of  the  people  in  1782  was  peace;  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Government  the  first  step  towards  it.  North 
was  accordingly  turned  out  of  office,  and  the  Whigs,  with 
Rockingham  at  their  head,  succeeded  to  power  with  the 
avowed  task  of  tenninating  the  war  by  a  peace  with  America. 

But  the  fall  of  North  was  not  productive  of  immediate  peace 
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with  the  victorious  colonies.  More  than  eighteen  months 
elapsed,  ami  two  Cabinets  had  fallen,  before  the  final  treaty  was 
signed  at  Paris.  In  this  short  span  the  political  atmosphere 
was  violently  unsettled.  At  no  time  were  j)arties  in  the 
State  so  comjdetely  sj»!it  into  factions.  The  salve  of  office 
h.ad  been  unable  to  heal  the  wounds  which  the  old  divisions  of 
Chatham  and  liockinghiun  had  left  to  fester  in  the  Whig 
party.  Shelburne  an  1  Fox,  Rockingh.am’s  Secretaries  ot 
State,  were  irreconcilable;  opposite  natures  and  conflicting 
opinions  produced  a  crisis  in  the  conduct  of  American  negoti¬ 
ations  ;  Fox  was  rapidly  driven  from  office,  the  way  to  the 
coalition  Avas  ])aved,  and  the  unhappy  King  })Iunged  in  a  misery 
which  made  him  wish  that  he  was  eighty  or  ninety,  or  dead. 

Mr.  Lecky  has  done  well  to  conclude  the  second  instalment 
of  his  history  with  the  fall  of  the  coalition.  It  is  the  end  of  one 
great  natural  chapter,  not  only  of  the  history  of  England,  but  of 
the  history  of  the  world.  I'he  American  Revolution  had  ended, 
the  French  Revolution  was  soon  to  begin.  The  King,  Avho 
had  hitherto  taken  so  large  a  ]*art  in  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
was  on  the  jioint  of  withdrawing  more  and  more  from  active 
politics,  the  victim  of  a  lamentable  illness.  The  statesmen 
whose  names  are  associated  Avith  the  great  drama  of  the 
American  Avar  had  for  the  most  i)art  ])assed  aAvay.  ToAvnshend 
AA'iis  gone,  Grenville  Avas  gone,  Chatham  and  Temple,  so  closely 
connected  in  life,  had  died  on  the  same  day,  and  the  grave  had 
closed  over  Rockingham  at  the  A’ery  moment  that  he  Avas 
about  to  confer  peace  on  America,  and  attain  the  end  he  had 
so  long  struggled  to  achieve.  North  and  Barrc  had  also  passed 
away,  not,  indeed,  remove<l  by  death,  but  stricken  Avith  blind¬ 
ness,  Avhich  equally  Avithdrew  persecuted  and  ])ersecutor  from 
the  arena  of  their  former  contests.  Of  the  old  actors  Avho  still 
remained,  some  ap))eared  in  new  characters.  Burke,  Avho  had 
been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  a  revolution  in  America,  AA-as 
to  evince  an  almost  insane  hori'or  of  a  revolution  in  France. 
Fox,  Avhosc  Aveajions  of  debate  Averc  in  youth  employed  against 
the  AVhigs,  Avho  had  oppttsed  AVilkes  and  expressed  his  eternal 
admiration  for  Luttrell,  Avho  had  struggled  for  prerogative  and 
had  sneered  at  the  imaginary  Infallibility  of  the  j)cople,  Avas  to 
become  the  great  leader  of  his  former  foes,  and  the  illustrious 
champion  of  j)ublic  l  ights.  M'hile  over  and  above  the  states¬ 
men  of  the  past  is  a  long  array  of  iicav  faces — men  destined  to 
jiioneer  for  a  short  dist.Auce  i’urther  the  uncertain  track  of 
liistory,  and  Avhose  eyes  AA-ere  fated  to  look  upon  the  light  of 
another  century. 

The  last  tAvo  chapters  of  Mr.  Lccky’s  history  ai’c  allotted 
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entirely  to  Ireland,  Time  and  space  will  not  admit  of  our 
bestowing  upon  them  more  than  the  briefest  glance.  We 
must  pass  over  quickly  the  various  stages  of  political  growth 
which,  advancing  step  by  step,  gradually  established  for 
Ireland  a  complete  parliamentary  independence.  The  main 
features  of  the  history  of  this  ))eriod  are  already  familiar  to 
most  of  us.  That  they  are  so  is  very  much  owing  to  the 
ehbrts  of  iVIr.  Lecky  himself,  who,  in  his  admirable  lives  of 
Flood  and  Grattan,  had  already  sought,  and  not  sought  in 
vain,  to  render  attractive  the  uninviting  annals  of  his  country. 
For  Mr.  Lecky  always  w’rites  as  an  Irishman,  full  of  patriotism, 
but  not  the  less  wise,  moderate,  and  friendly  to  the  union  with 
Great  Britain. 

If  politics  are  an  experimental  science,  no  history  should 
teach  us  so  much  as  that  of  Ireland.  From  tlie  reign  of 
Henry  II.  to  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  Ireland  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  every  species  of  legislative  treatment.  She  has  been 
the  lay  figure,  as  it  were,  upon  which  each  succeeding  gene¬ 
ration  has  tried  the  eftect  of  its  own  peculiar  notions  of 
government.  Contrary  to  the  experience  of  other  countries, 
legislation  under  every  form  has  jtroved  a  failure.  The  abo¬ 
lition  of  commercial  restrictions  made  America  and  Scotland 
happy  and  prosperous,  though  under  widely  different  conditions 
of  political  government,  the  one  as  a  great  democracy,  the 
other  as  a  very  small  and  comparatively  unimportant  member 
of  a  powerful  monarchy.  In  Ireland  their  abolition  fiiilcd  to 
produce  the  same  beneficial  result.  But  if  experimental  govern¬ 
ment  in  Ireland  has  jiroved  a  failure,  history  at  least  indicates 
certain  defects  which  must  be  cured.  Mr.  Lecky,  while 
illustrating  the  many  grievances  which  afflicted  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  has  admirably  depicted  the  disorderly 
condition  of  the  times,  the  Whlteboys,  the  Oakboys,  the  Steel- 
boys,  all  those  various  associations  which  asserted  their  own 
liberty  by  creating  a  despotism  a  hundredfold  woi*se  than  that 
under  which  they  groaned.  Lord  North’s  Government  allowed 
a  successful  lawlessness  to  prevail  which  was  fatal  if  the  people 
were  to  learn  the  uses,  and  to  acquire  the  discipline,  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  government.  In  some  of  Mr.  Lecky’s  earliest  pages 
he  impresses  upon  his  readers  the  necessity  of  a  stable  govern¬ 
ment.  The  government  of  a  country  can  never  be  stable 
where  the  sovereign  power  lies  not  in  the  persons  of  those  who 
make  and  should  execute  the  law,  but  in  tlie  persons  of  those 
for  whom  the  law  is  made,  and  who  have  learned  that  they  can 
change  it  when  they  please,  or  break  it  with  im{)uulty.  It  is 
an  inversion  of  the  positions  of  lader  and  ruled  when  AVhlteboys 
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and  Oakboys  refuse  to  take  the  law  of  the  government,  and 
compel  the  government  to  accept  theirs.  If  the  government 
of  Ireland  is  ever  to  be  stable,  if  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
ever  to  be  happy,  peace  and  order  must  be  conferred  upon 
them  even  if  it  requires  force  to  bestow  the  greatest  blessings 
which  mankind  has  to  offer.  Nobody  was  more  clearly  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  truth  than  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and 
philosophers  that  Ireland  has  ever  produced.  Burke  has  in 
later  life  been  accused  of  unreasonable  terror  of  democracy. 
In  early  life  no  one  will  deny  that  he  was  the  warm  promoter 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  at  no  moment  more  so  than 
when  in  1769  he  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
authorities  in  suppressing  the  riots  at  St.  George’s  Fields,  ‘  the 
‘  first  time  I  ever  ])resumed  to  lay  any  proposition  from  myself 
‘  before  the  House.’  On  that  occasion,  which  Avas  Burke’s 
first  effort  in  defence  of  popular  liberty,  he  clearly  defined 
upon  what  conditions  he  considers  that  liberty  should  be 
enjoyed. 

‘  Peace  and  order  are  to  be  preserved  at  any  price.  If  the  voice  of 
the  magistrate  cannot  do  it,  the  constable  must  do  it ;  if  the  constable 
cannot  do  it,  the  sword  of  the  soldier  must  do  it ;  if  it  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased  without  blood,  it  must  bo  purchased  by  blood.  Liberty  ought 
not  to  exist  in  a  country  Avherc  peace  and  order  are  not  observed.’  * 
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‘  4  men,’  say  the  authors  of  this  very  amusing  book — 
quoting  from  Carlyle — ‘  all  men  are  interested  in  any 
‘  man,  if  he  will  speak  the  facts  of  his  life  for  them  ;  his  anthen- 
‘  tic  experience,  which  corresponds,  as  face  with  face,  to  that 
‘  of  all  other  sons  of  Adam.’  Acting  on  this  principle,  these 
two  sons  of  Adam  Avho  Avrite  of  themselves  and  the  third  their 
companion,  started  last  summer  on  a  fishing  and  shooting 
expedition  to  a  very  out-of’-thc-Avay  district  in  Norway,  and, 
having  triumjdiantly  accomplished  their  object  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  themselves,  determined  to  present  their  experiences 
to  the  public  in  this  volunie,  Avhich  is  illustrated  Avith  many 
very  clever  sketches.  Before  Ave  proceed  further,  let  us 
introduce  the  rcuider  to  the  three  tourists.  First  comes  ‘  the 
‘  Skipper  ’ — Avho  may  be  looked  on  as  the  loader  of  the  party — 
BO  called  from  his  varical  experience  by  land  and  sea  in  all  parts 
of  the  Avorhl,  but  especially  in  Norway.  He  is  lank  and  thin, 

•  Cavendish’s  ‘Debates,’  Wednesday,  March  1709. 
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rather  of  a  poetical  and  melancholy  turn,  and  not  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  life  is  a  success  and  worth  living  for.  Next  comes 
Esau,  like  the  original  Esau,  ‘  a  cunning  hunter  and  man  of  the 
‘  Qeld,’  of  whom  the  authors,  and  therefore  he  himself,  are  quite 
sure  that  ‘  if  he  ever  had  such  a  thing  as  a  birthright,  he  would 
‘  willingly  have  sold  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage.’  Unlike  the 
Skipper,  Esau  is  short  and  joyous,  never  troubled  with  indi¬ 
gestion,  and  always  cheerful.  In  this  expedition  he  was  pay¬ 
master,  not  because  he  was  at  all  qualified  for  the  post,  but 
because  on  a  former  expedition  to  Norway  the  Skipper  had 
been  tried  and  found  wanting,  constantly  leaving  the  purse 
which  contained  their  united  w'orldly  wealth  on  any  spot  where 
he  chanced  to  rest  himself.  Last  of  all  came  ‘  John,’  so  called 
for  no  better  reason  than  the  fact  that  he  had  been  christened 
Charles,  just  as  w’e  ourselves  have  a  dear  friend  called 
‘  Tommy,’  whose  real  name  is  Arthur.  John  had  not  yet 
visited  the  wilds  of  Scandinavia  ;  and,  more  than  that,  he  comes 
late  into  this  authentic  story;  though  when  he  did  arrive,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  made  up  for  his  shortcomings  by  his 
enormous  appetite  and  readiness  both  to  chaff  and  be  cliaffed — 
two  very  different  qualities,  as  all  know,  when  three  fellows 
are  camping  out.  For  the  rest,  .lohn  is  an  Irishman,  whose 
motto  is  (him  vivimna  viinimus.  lie  is  tall  and  straight, 
and,  though  no  gossip,  is  ever  ready  to  tell  amusing  anecdotes 
of  his  countrymen  from  j)urely  philanthropic  motives.  The 
general  plan  of  the  campaign  was  that  the  Skipper  and  Esau 
sliould  leave  England  early  in  July,  taking  two  Canadian 
canoes  with  them,  fish  their  way  up  a  string  of  lakes  to  the 
Jotuntjeld,  getting  there  in  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  rein¬ 
deer  season,  and  establish  a  camp  somewhere.  John  was  to 
start  a  month  later,  join  the  others,  and  then  all  three  ‘  sojourn 
‘  in  that  land  till  they  were  tired  thereof.’  A  very  good  plan, 
we  say,  and  what  many  of  us  will  be  glad  to  do  this  present 
mouth  of  July ;  if  it  be  insufferably  hot,  we  shall  all  be  pining 
for  the  fresh  alpine  air  of  the  fjeld,  and  if,  as  is  more  likely, 
it  turns  out  to  be  one  of  our  sad  moist  .lulys,  we  shall  all 
shiver  and  sigh  for  a  little  of  that  sunshine  of  which  these 
Three  in  Norway  had  so  large  a  share  last  year. 

Before  Ave  start  on  this  expedition,  let  us  explain  that  the 
ideas  of  our  trio  on  certain  points  are  peculiar  though  practical. 
Thus  for  geography,  Ave  are  told  tlnit  Norway  apart  from 
Sweden  is  like  a  tadpole  Avith  an  irregular  tail.  The  Jotun¬ 
tjeld  is  a  mountainous  distriet  lying  about  the  middle  of  the 
tadpole’s  body,  nearly  equidistant  from  Trondhjem  and 
Christiania.  As  to  language,  they  will  not  scatter  foreign 
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words  broadcast  over  the  pages  of  their  book.  They  were 
English,  and  they  stuck  to  English — a  very  good  rule,  particu¬ 
larly  as  their  ignorance  of  Norse  made  their  English  more 
intelligible  to  the  natives  than  their  futile  attempts  to  converse 
with  them  in  the  language  of  the  country.  Under  ‘  Mathematics’ 
comes  coinage.  ‘  Should  a  Briton  ])ander  to  the  absurd  pre- 
‘  judice  of  adopting  systems  of  money  and  measurement  foreign 
‘  to  his  own  ?  What  cares  he  that  the  Norse  mile  is  seven 
‘  of  ours  ?  He  will  speak  only  of  the  British  mile.  What 
‘  cares  he  that  a  Noi'se  crown  is  l.'i  W.  ?  Shall  that  prevent 
‘  him  from  always  reckoning  it  as  a  shilling  ;  and  the  Norse  five- 
‘  farthing  pieces,  shall  they  not  be  threepenny  bits  ?  While 
‘  life  remains,  these  things  shall  be  reckoned  after  the  English 
‘  standard.’  An  arrangement,  we  may  observe,  which,  while 
in  the  case  of  money  it  may  save  time  at  some  loss,  in  the  case 
of  miles  will  infallibly  lose  both  time  and  money.  But  to 
proceed.  On  July  S  Esau  and  the  Ski])pcr  met  at  Hull,  each 
having  conveyed  his  Canadian  canoe  safely  to  that  seaport 
after  considerable  ])erils.  At  six  o’clock  on  the  Oth  they  em¬ 
barked  on  board  the  ‘  .Vngelo  ’  with  their  baggage,  which, 
though  it  seemed  to  fill  that  ship  of  1,300  tons,  was  all 
destined  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  over  a  desj)erately  rough 
country  in  those  two  little  canoes.  The  voyage,  which  was  as 
pleasant  as  sea  voyages  usually  are  in  line  weather — that  is 
to  say,  very  dull  with  frecpicnt  intervals  of  eating — was  en¬ 
livened  by  one  or  two  successful  attempts  of  Esau  to  cheer  u]» 
the  Skipper  by  chaff,  as  when  he  told  his  poetic  friend  that  a 
certain  pas-enger  was  an  American  coming  over  to  see  the 
midnight  sun.  Whereupon  the  Skipj>er  at  once  accosted  him 
with  ‘  I  understand  you  have  come  all  the  way  from  America 
‘  to  see  the  midnight  sun  ;  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  pheno- 
‘  menon.  Imagine  a  glorious  wealth  of  colour  glowing  over 
‘  an  eternal  sunlit  sea,  and  endowing  with  a  fairy  glamour  a 
‘  scene  which  Sappho  might  have  burne<l  to  sing;  where  night 
‘  is  not,  nor  sleep,  but  Odin’s  eye  looks  calmly  down,  nor  ever 
‘sinks  in  rest.’  As  he  itauscd  for  breath,  the  Yankee  saw  his 
chance,  and  said,  ‘  No  !  I  was  never  in  America  in  my  life. 

‘  I  am  a  Lincolnshire  man,  and  am  going  over  to  Arendahl  te 
‘  buy  lindjer.  1  have  seen  the  midnight  sun  some  dozen 
‘  times,  and  1  call  it  an  infernal  nuisance.’  No  doubt  thi.- 
simidc  Lincolnshire  man  was  in  reality  a  seer,  and  ])ro])hesied 
against  Monsieur  Du  ('haillu’s  ‘  Midnight  Sun  ’  some  months 
before  the  appcanince  of  the  book.  As  for  the  Skipper,  he 
‘  left  hastily,  and  came  over  and  abused  Esau  until  he  nnulc 
‘  an  enemy  of  him  for  lile.’ 
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Now  they  are  at  Christiania,  most  comfortably  housed  at  the 
Victoria  Hotel.  Breakfast  very  much  like  a  good  English 
one,  except  the  coffee,  ‘  which  is  not  at  all  like  English  coffee, 
‘  being  perfectly  delicious.’  Dinner  excellent,  if  you  are  not 
too  wedded  to  English  habits  to  be  able  to  secure  an  appetite 
at  2.30  r.M.  Last  of  all  comes  the  supper,  consisting  of 
caviare,  cray-fish,  prawns,  sardines,  chickens,  reindeer  tongue, 
kippered  salmon,  and  other  good  things,  all  placed  before  the 
guest  at  once  in  small  oval  dishes  in  a  semicircle  round  him, 
‘  entirely  dispensing  with  that  creaking-booted  fidget  the 
‘  waiter.’  So  that  after  flitting  from  one  to  another  of  these 
dishes,  and  having  washed  them  down  with  salon  ol — ‘  saloon 
‘  ale,’  that  is,  the  best  Norwegian  ale — ‘  you  rise  from  table 
‘  feeling  that  it  was  a  good  supper,  and  that  existence  is  not 
‘  such  a  struggle  after  all.’  But  they  had  not  come  to  Norway 
to  linger  in  that  Capua.  They  had  yet  to  learn,  if  they  did 
not  already  know  it,  that  there  are  some  nasty  things  in  Nor¬ 
way,  first  and  foremost  being  butter.  Butter  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  to  buy  at  starting,  as  the  best  variety  to  be  got  up 
the  country  is  ‘  extremely  nasty,’  while  the  worst  is  ‘  unutter- 
‘  ably  vile ;  ’  though  it  is  quite  possible  to  acquire  almost  a 
hking  for  the  better  kind  after  starvation  has  stared  you  in 
the  face.  So  they  bought  butter;  but  one  necessary  the 
Skipper  was  very  anxious  to  get,  and  that  was  violet  ink, 
because  he  was  convinced  it  was  the  only  sort  fit  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  use.  ‘A  man,’ he  said,  ‘is  known  by  his  ink.’  So 
he  and  Esau  visited  many  shops,  asking  for  violet  ink  in  their 
native  tongue.  At  last  they  came  to  a  shop  where  they  did 
not  speak  our  language,  and  then  the  Skipper,  to  the  intense 
surprise  of  Esau,  broke  out  into  a  long  harangue  in  Noi-se. 
The  shopkeeper  listened  with  respectful  admiration,  and  then 
said,  ‘  No!  this  is  a  stationer's  shop,  and  we  do  not  keep  it,’ 
Tlieu  Esau  burst  out  laughing,  and  the  shopkeeper  thought 
it  was  a  practical  joke,  and  they  had  to  Hy.  The  Skipper  was 
“  not  angry,  but  very  much  hurt.’  It  afterwards  transpired 
that  he  had  got  up  the  whole  speech  out  of  a  phrase  book,  and 
only  failed  for  want  of  two  or  three  right  words.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  suiqmsed  that  Esau  had  not  his  own  pet  fancy. 
This  was  that  anchovy  paste  is  a  necessity  for  camping.  ‘  It 
‘  imparts,’  he  said,  ‘  a  certain  tone  to  the  stomach,  and  aiils 
‘  digestion.  No  well-appointed  dinner-t.able  ought  to  be 
‘  without  it.’  To  which  one  of  the  two,  perhaps  Esau  himself, 
adds,  ‘  This  sounds  a  little  like  an  advertisement,’  but  Esau 
‘  asserted  it  was  a  quotation  from  the  rules  laid  down  for  his 
‘  diet  by  Dr.  Andrew  Clark.’  It  is  sad  to  think  that  these 
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rules  are  utterly  ignored  in  Christiania,  for  our  travellers 
asked  everywhere  for  anchovy  paste  without  success.  So  bent 
was  Esau  on  obtaining  it  that  he  rushed  into  a  pokey  little 
shop  near  the  station  just  before  starting  and  demanded 
‘  anchovy  ])aste  ’  in  a  loud  voice  without  avail.  The  Skipper 
all  the  while  thanked  Providence,  declaring  that  the  very 
smell  of  that  paste  was  enough  to  put  a  man  off  his  breakfast, 
and,  besides,  he  had  such  a  morbid  longing  for  hair  grease  that 
if  they  had  it  he  must  have  put  it  on  his  head. 

And  now  they  are  in  the  railway  on  their  way  to  Eidsvold 
on  the  jMjbsen  Lake.  They  only  took  with  them  in  the 
carriage  four  guns,  seven  fishing-rods,  two  axes,  one  spade, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  cartridges,  two  fishing  bags,  and  a  pair 
of  glasses.  This  arrangement,  though  it  rather  disgusted  their 
fellow-travellers,  saved  them  just  one  and  four-pence.  It  was 
very  warm  inside  and  outside  the  thermometer  was  92°  in 
the  shade.  The  journey  to  Eidsvold  takes  three  hours,  and 
in  that  S])ace  of  time  the  guard,  whom  they  suspected  of  a 
desire  to  incite  them  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace,  looked 
at  their  tickets  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  times.  Aware 
of  this  ])urpose,  they  did  nothing  to  annoy  him,  ‘  but  always 
‘  showed  him  the  same  tickets  till  they  were  worn  out,  and 
‘  then  j)roduced  strawberry-jam  labels,  which  seemed  to  be 
‘  quite  satisfactory.’  They  were  not  sorry  to  get  on  board 
the  steamer  ‘  Skidbladner  ’  at  Eidsvold,  and  to  steam  up  the 
jMjiisen  for  fifty  miles  to  Lillehammer.  Nothing  very  parti¬ 
cular  hajjpened,  except  that  Esau  sadly  missed  an  old  love  of 
his  on  the  rival  steamer,  ‘  Kong  Oscar.’  Two  years  ago  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  still  raved  about  her.  Poor  fellow  I 
he  could  never  tell  his  love,  because  he  could  not  .speak  Norse: 
so  he  sat  on  a  ])addle-box  and  gazed  at  her,  while  she,  alas! 
was  totally  unconscious  of  his  passion.  Spending  the  night 
])leasantly  in  .another  Victoria  Hotel  at  Lillelmminer,  they  rose 
j)retty  early  prepared  for  serious  business,  as  they  h.ad  thirty- 
eight  miles  to  cover  with  their  canoes  before  evening,  and  they 
well  knew  from  old  experience  ‘  the  dreadfully  lazy  habits  of 
‘  the  natives.’  Ex])eriencc,  too,  h,ad  taught  them  that  it  is  no 
use  hurrying  a  Norwegian  if  he  is  old  ;  and,  wh.at  is  worse,  they 
seem  to  get  more  deliberately  and  aggravatingly  slow  as  they 
get  older.  As  boys,  they  are  distractingly  restless  and  full  of 
energy,  chiefly,  our  authors  think,  because  they  get  very  little 
to  eat;  but  about  fifteen,  when  they  get  more  food,  though  an 
ordinary  Englishman  would  starve  on  their  diet,  their  energy 
departs,  and,  getting  less  and  less  every  year,  at  last  entirely 
disap])ears.  But  our  authors  are  just  to  the  Norwegians  in 
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other  things.  Setting  aside  their  laziness  and  love  of  nasty 
food,  they  are  ridiculously  honest  and  kind,  and  hospitable  in 
the  highest  degree.  But  that  morning  the  national  laziness 
was  uppermost,  and  so  the  canoes  and  baggage,  packed  on  a 
kind  of  low  waggon,  only  started  at  mid-day ;  after  which  the 
Skipper  and  Esau  drove  off  in  a  double  cariole,  which  is  something 
like  an  English  gig.  At  luncheon  they  renewed  their  acquain¬ 
tance  with  an  old  friend,  ‘  fladbrikl,’  the  staple  food  of  the 
country.  It  is  simply  meal  and  w'ater  baked  on  a  flat  piece  of 
iron  and  about  as  thick  as  cardboard.  ‘  The  taste  for  it,’  say 
our  authors,  ‘  is  easily  acquired  in  the  absence  of  other  food, 

‘  and  with  butter  it  becomes  quite  delicious — to  a  very  hungry 
‘  man.’  At  this  luncheon,  however,  it  was  eked  out  with  trout, 
strawberries  and  cream,  so  that  the  travellers  Avere  not  so 
badly  off.  This  was  at  a  place  called  Neisten,  where  there 
was  a  little  shop  at  Avhich  the  Skipper  actually  obtained  his 
violet  ink,  while  Esau  was  .again  foiled  ‘  in  his  dastardly 
‘  attempt  at  retaliation  Avlth  anchovy  paste.’ 

They  did  not  reach  Dalbakken,  their  journey's  end,  till 
midnight,  and  then  found  that  the  canoes  and  their  baggage 
had  not  arrived.  IVorse  still,  they  heard  that  four  miscreants 
called  travellers  had  come  before  them  and  taken  all  the 
rooms,  a  fact  first  conveyed  to  their  minds  by  the  sight  of  four 
pairs  of  socks  hanging  out  to  dry  from  the  upper  windows. 
They  eased  their  indignation  by  drawing  these  offending 
garments  there  and  then,  thus  gibbeting  them  on  the  spot. 
At  last  they  got  a  very  small  room  with  one  bed  ;  for  this  they 
tossed,  and  the  Skipper  Avon,  Esau  passing  the  night  very 
comfortably,  as  he  said,  on  a  sheei)skin  on  the  floor.  They 
Avould  have  had  a  quiet  night  had  it  not  been  for  an  old  Avoman 
Avho  AA'ould  burst  in  upon  them  at  intervals  to  see  them  perform 
the  heroic  feat  of  sleeping  Avith  the  Avindow  open.  In  the 
morning  the  Skipper,  always  the  first  to  rise,  looking  out  of  the 
windoAv  saw  the  four  bad  men  Avho  h.ad  taken  the  rooms  and 
hung  their  socks  out  of  the  AvindoAv,  starting  ‘  Avith  an  easy 
‘  conscience.’  ‘  Some  men,’  it  is  added,  ‘  can  carry  Avith  ,a 
‘  light  heart  and  gay  demeanour  a  Aveight  of  crime  that  Avould 
‘  Avreck  the  happiness  of  less  hardened  ruffians.’  Then  the 
Skipper  turned  his  eyes  in  another  direction  and  saw — oh,  joy  ! 
the  canoes  and  luggage  arriving.  The  man  in  charge  had 
travelled,  he  said,  all  night,  Avithout  sleeping,  .and  from  his 
look  it  Avas  siq>posed  that  he  told  the  truth.  He  had  been 
sitting  on  the  Skipper’s  bag  for  thirty-eight  miles,  and  from  the 
state  of  its  inside  Avhen  it  avsis  opened,  ‘  they  c.alculated  his 
weight  to  be  about  twenty-two  stone.’  IIoav  lucky,  there- 
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fore,' it  was  that  the  Skipper’s  violet  ink  had  not  been  subjected 
to  such  pressure  I  This  man  of  weight  was  rather  cross,  too, 
travel-worn  and  sleepy,  and  grumbled  at  being  asked  to  go 
just  another  mile  to  the  lake  at  Espedal,  where  the  canoes  were 
to  be  launched.  This  our  travellers  thought  very  sad,  and 
decidedly  unchristian,  but  they  sternly  urged  him  forward, 
and  at  last  all  ended  happily  at  Espedal,  where  he  was  paid 
his  money  and  a  shilling  extra. 

^Vnd  now  the  two  companions  bade  a  long  adieu  to  roads 
and  civilisation,  and  betook  themselves  like  ducks  to  the  water. 
The  first  thing  they  did,  howevei*,  was  to  fill  the  canoes  with 
water  till  they  sank,  to  soak  them  and  swell  up  the  scams,  as 
the  sun  had  made  them  gape.  About  one  o’clock  they  were 
able  to  start,  and  soon  found  a  nice  camping  ground  on  the 
south  side  of  the  lake,  ‘with  what  the  poets  call  a  babbling 
‘  brook  close  to  it.’  Here  they  pitched  their  tent,  and  dined  oft' 
bacon  and  eggs,  and  jam,  ‘  the  last  dinner  during  their  trip  at 
‘whieh  trout  did  not  find  a  place.’  Then  they  sallied  out  in  the 
canoes  to  fish.  The  Skipper  was  the  first  to  catch  a  fish, 
having  two  on  his  line  in  no  time.  Esau  was  not  slow  in 
following  his  example,  and  so  they  fished  on  till  about  eleven, 
there  being  no  night  in  Norway  in  July;  then  it  began  to 
rain,  and  they  turned  in.  Next  morning  they  were  visited  by 
the  natives,  who  first  stared  at  them  from  a  distance  and  said 
nothing ;  then  they  came  nearer  and  looked  into  the  tent,  still 
saying  nothing.  Then  Esau  remarked  in  Norwegian,  ‘  It  is 
fine  weather  to-day  ;  have  you  any  eggs?  ’  To  this  the  chief 
native  rejtlies  at  great  length  in  his  own  barbarous  jargon,  and 
Esau,  not  having  understood  a  syllable,  answers,  ‘  ,Ia,  ja 
‘(Yes);  but  have  you  any  eggs?’  Then  the  natives,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  words  were  wasted,  and  having  no  eggs,  stared 
silently  for  a  while  and  departed.  They  cnjoycid  themselves 
much  on  the  lake — that  is  to  say,  when  the  weather  was  fine, 
but  two  days  out  of  three  were  wet.  Two  or  three  times  they 
shifted  their  camp  on  this  lake  or  string  of  lakes,  but  they 
were  bent  on  higher  things — eager  to  mount  the  Ejeld,  and  to 
fish  in  the  subalpine  lakes,  and  in  (ijendin  Lake  in  particidar, 
on  the  shores  of  which  they  had  agreed  with  John  to  meet 
them.  On  the  2.'}rd  of  July  they  left  their  third  camp,  «m  the 
banks  of  the  Vinstra  river,  and  began  to  cliinh.  With  infinite 
rouble  the  canoes  were  safely  place<l  on  sleighs  on  wheels, 
and  then  the  jirocession  started.  First  came  the  noble  owners, 
then  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  «lo,  then  two  women,  yelling 
like  lunatics,  theii  a  sleigh,  drawn  by  a  large  pony,  and  carry¬ 
ing  two  boxes,  cans,  guns,  and  a  canoe ;  next  some  boys. 
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urging  the  pony  to  herculean  exertions ;  then  the  organiser  of 
the  transport  department,  who  was  apparently  a  professional 
fool,  by  the  inordinate  laughter  which  his  every  action  caused  ; 
then  some  more  women,  and  a  smaller  pony  and  sleigh,  -with 
the  other  canoe — and  all  the  rest  of  the  luggage,  except  one 
bag ;  lastly  another  man,  leading  an  extremely  small  pony  and 
sleigh,  with  nothing  on  it,  the  man  carrying  the  remaining  bag 
for  fear  of  tiring  the  pony.  The  pace  was  not  very  great — 
about  a  mile  an  hour — but  the  road  Avas  very  steep  and  bad, 
and  it  was  heartrending  to  see  their  beloved  canoes  bump¬ 
ing  and  jolting  in  imminent  danger  of  being  staved  in.  At 
last  human  nature  could  not  stand  it  any  longer,  and  the 
Skipper  and  Esau  started  off  for  Fly  Sa;ter,  across  the  Fjeld, 
and  left  the  rest  to  follow  as  they  best  could.  About  7  I’.M. 
they  reached  the  Sieter,  or  mountain  farm,  and  found  four 
beds  for  twelve  people.  Our  travellers  slept  in  the  cheese 
room,  one  in  a  bed  and  the  other  on  the  floor,  and  did  not 
trouble  themselves  where  the  other  ten  slept.  At  10  r.M.  the 
men  and  sleighs  arrived,  and  nothing  was  hurt  or  injured. 
The  men  had  bi*cn  very  carefid,  and  took  eleven  hours  to  per¬ 
form  a  journey  of  ten  miles. 

Next  morning  they  started  for  Sikkildals  Sa'ter,  having  paid 
bs.  6(1.  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  themselves  and  their  re¬ 
tainers  including  the  price  of  a  sack  fidl  of  hay  for  their  beds, 
as  that  was  the  last  house  in  those  regions  Avhere  hay  was  to 
he  had.  As  leaving  the  men  and  baggage  to  themselves  had 
answered  so  well  the  d.ay  before,  they  pursued  the  same  plan 
that  day.  The  distance  Avas  only  four  miles  and  the  Skipper 
and  Esau  had  nearly  done  it  in  tAvo  hours.  'I'heu  they  sat 
doAvn  and  Availed  and  Avaited  fi'r  the  men  and  the  canoes,  but 
none  came.  So  it  Avent  on  for  Iavo  hours,  three  hours,  four 
hours,  Avhile  they  Avere  sorely  bitten  by  mosijuitoes  of  the 
fiercest  and  biggest  kind.  At  last  they  Avere  so  much  annoyed 
with  the  Avorhl  in  geiuaal  and  A\ith  each  other  that  they  agreed 
to  part,  and  Esau  retired  to  attempt  a  sketch.  Some  time 
after  he  came  back  very  angry ;  just  at  a  critical  moment  a 
mosquito  had  knocked  his  hat  ott‘;  he  had  a  desperate  struggle 
Avith  it  under  a  tropical  sun,  but  at  last  the  brute  Avas  van¬ 
quished  and  its  head  cut  off,  Avhich  he  said  he  avouUI  haAC 
stuffed  and  hung  up  in  his  ancestral  halls.  lie  ccrtaiidy  bore 
on  his  face  marks  of  the  sti-uggle,  so  that  there  seemed  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sttwy.  So  aa  hat  seemed  to  be  years  rolled 
on,  but  at  six  o'clock  something  came  into  sight.  It  Avas  the 
men,  Avho  had  again  been  very  carefuk  atid  they  hail  taken  nine 
hours  to  do  four  miles.  IloAvever,  on  the  Avhole,  they  cou- 
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sidereJ  that  the  village  fool  who  eonducted  the  transport  had 
proved  himself  a  ‘  most  praiseworthy  and  painstaking  idiot.’ 

At  Sikkildals  Sieter  they  got  leave  from  the  owner  of  the 
lake  to  fish  his  water  and  camp  on  his  land,  and  they  pause  for 
a  moment  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  invariable  kindness  with 
which  such  requests  wore  met  by  what  may  be  called  the 
wealthier  Norwegians.  ‘  Certainly,’  they  add,  ‘  Norway  will 
*  compare  with  England  very  much  to  her  advantage  in  this 
‘  respect,  though  of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  similar 
‘  conduct  w'ould  be  possible  in  England.’  In  the  evening  they 
got  all  their  cargo  shipped  again  and  started  up  the  Lower 
Sikkildal  Lake,  ‘  having  first  paid  their  charioteers  3/. 

‘  for  the  trip — three  men,  horses  and  sleighs,  sixteen  miles  over 
‘  the  rockiest,  brookiest,  and  juniperiest  country  in  this  world.’ 
It  will  rejoice  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  to  learn  that  these  three 
men  including  the  village  fool,  Averc  as  Jonadab  the  son  of 
Rechab,  and  would  taste  no  Avhisky,  but  he  will  grieve  to 
hear  that  this  spirituous  inequality  was  amply  redressed  by  two 
old  men  from  the  Saiter,  who  first  drank  their  own  glasses  full, 
and  then  the  other  fellows’  glasses  full,  and  just  a  drop  after 
that,  and  then  just  a  taste  to  top  up  with.  For  aught  we  knoAv, 
as  the  Norwegian  stories  say,  they  might  still  be  at  it,  had  not 
Esau  and  the  Skipper  shaken  hands  with  them  and  sailed  joy¬ 
ously  away  up  the  lake.  At  midnight  they  found  a  camping 
ground  half  Avay  between  the  two  lakes,  Avhich  arc  about  a 
hundred  yards  apart.  Here  they  stayed  three  days,  learning 
among  other  things  how  to  get  firewood  at  the  height  of  :},000 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  agreeing  that  juniper  is  invalu¬ 
able,  and  will  burn  green;  they  tried  their  hands  too  at  making 
bread  and  succeeded  fairly.  They  caught  many  fish,  mostly 
over  a  pound  weight,  but  still  they  w’ere  not  quite  hapj)y,  and 
one  Sunday  they  actually  quarrelled,  on  the  principle  that  they 
were  idle,  and  we  all  know'  that  it  is  for  idle  hands  that  Satan 
ever  finds  some  mischief  still  to  do;  so  that  some  Father — we 
forget  his  name — has  laid  it  doAvn  that  the  fallen  angels  be¬ 
guile  tw'cnty  times  as  many  poor  mortals  on  Sunday  as  on 
any  Aveek  day.  Rut,  besides  all  this,  a  seemingly  impassable 
mountain  ridge  like  the  Avail  of  a  house  lay  betw’ccn  them  and 
Besse  S;cter,  for  Avhich  they  Avere  now  bent,  for  AA-as  not  Besse 
Sajter  oidy  three  miles  from  Gjendiu  Lake,  the  haven  Avhere 
they  Avished  to  be  ? 

IIoAvevcr,  the  morning  of  July  28  found  them  ready  to 
climb.  First  two  men  came  Avith  the  sleighs,  and  next  one  of 
them  Avent  up  the  hill  in  quest  of  a  horse,  looking  like  a  fly  on 
the  side  of  a  house.  In  order  to  occupy  the  other  man,  they 
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offered  him  the  remnants  of  their  breakfast,  consisting  of  two 
trout  fried  in  Imtter  and  a  tin  pot  nearly  full  of  soup.  Some 
time  afterwards  they  looked  in  and  saw  him  eating  greedily  off 
his  knife-blade,  as  the  manner  of  Norwegians  is,  and  when 
he  had  finished  they  found  that  he  had  left  the  trout  untouched, 
but  the  butter  he  had  utterly  consumed  off  the  blade  of  his 
knife,  and  all  the  soup  besides  in  the  same  way.  ‘  There  was 
‘  not  more  than  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  the  soup,  so  we  did  not 
‘  grudge  it.  We  should  think  not,  for  that  meal  refreshed  him 
like  a  giant.  First  of  all  he  seized  one  canoe  and  carried  it 
on  his  back  up  the  mountain  ;  then  he  came  back  and  did  the 
same  with  the  other.  Returning  he  borrowed  their  axe  to 
make  the  ])ath  better  for  the  sleigh.  This  he  did  by  felling 
trees  and  filling  up  the  holes  in  what  was  called  the  road. 
Shortly  after  three  dots  were  seen  coming  down  on  the  hill 
side,  which  were  made  out  to  be  the  two  men  and  their  pony. 
The  pony  was  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  baggage,  but  the  canoes 
could  only  have  been  trans])orted  as  they  had  been.  By  three 
o’clock  our  friends  were  paddling  on  Sjiklals  Lake,  and  not  long 
after  reached  Besse  Saiter.  This  Saster  is  not  a  Saeter  proj)erly 
so  called,  but  a  kind  of  caravanserai,  built  for  the  convenience 
of  travellers  who  come  in  the  summer  to  wander  about 
this  the  wildest  and  grandest  part  of  Norway,  which  the 
Government  have  confided  to  the  care  of  a  family  named 
Tronhuus,  well  known  to  both  the  Ski])per  and  Esau  as  clever 
hunters  from  former  expeditions,  but  just  then  both  Peter  the 
father  and  Jens  the  son,  their  ]>articular  friends,  were  away  en¬ 
gaged  in  procuring  various  articles  for  their  comfort.  There 
at  Besse  Sieter  they  stayed  a  day  or  two.  the  trout,  coffee,  and 
fladbrdd  being  simply  perfection,  while  the  rest  of  the 
Tronhuus  family  vied  with  each  other  in  making  them  comfort¬ 
able.  Besides,  the  weather  was  against  camping  out.  It  was 
detestable,  and  hitherto  it  had  been  one  of  the  wettest  summers 
ever  known. 

On  .Tune  29  .Tens  arrived  and  reported  that  he  had  secured 
the  services  of  Ola,  a  stalker,  and  Ivar,  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water,  a  horse  and  a  sack  of  potatoes,  all  of  which 
were  to  be  at  Memurudal,  their  jiroposcd  camping  ground  on 
Gjendin,  by  August  11.  On  .Inly  30  the  rain  reached  its 
height,  and  people  began  to  talk  of  Noah  and  his  Hood,  while 
the  Skipper  began  to  build  what  he  called  ‘  a  Nark,’  and  was 
continually  coming  to  ask  how  many  yards  there  were  in  a 
cubit.  Next  day,  however,  sink  or  swim,  they  Avould  go  to- 
Gjendin,  so  in  the  evening  they  squared  accounts  with  Jens — 
rather  a  ditticult  business  when  there  are  three  ]ieople,  two  or 
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one  of  Avliom  cannot  understand  what  the  other  or  the  others 
say.  Nevertheless  everything  was  beautifully  arranged  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  that  potent  mediator  ‘  Whisky,  the  Great  and 
‘  Good.’  Twelve  o’clock  next  day  found  them  at  Gjendesheim 
at  the  cast  end  of  the  lake  which  they  had  so  long  sought. 
This  piece  of  Avater  is  eleven  miles  long,  very  deej),  and  very 
blue,  surrounded  almost  entirely  by  mountains  from  1,000  to 
4,000  feet  high.  It  lies  itself  3,200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
above  the  fir-tree  level  and  also  above  that  of  mosquitoes. 
In  a  few  sunny  nooks  along  its  sides  a  few  stunted  birches, 
junipers,  and  willows  find  a  precarious  living,  and  only  in  those 
nooks  is  it  possible  to  pitch  a  tent.  In  one  of  those  small 
corners  or  valleys  called  jMcmurudal  our  travellers  proj)Osed 
to  pitch  their  tent,  their  supplies  being  much  augmented  by 
six  bottles  of  saloon  ale,  Avhich  they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  at  Gjendesheim.  August  1  was  Sunday,  on  Avhich  day  it 
was  their  custom  to  rise  singing  ‘  Come,  rouse  you  then,  my 
‘  merry,  merry  men,  for  it  is  our  opening  day,’ but  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  they  are  not  at  all  merry,  their  only  comfort  being  that, 
according  to  letters  received  from  home,  the  weather  Avas  still 
AA'orse  in  England.  They  had  been  frozen  at  night,  and  their 
men  and  j)otatocs  had  not  come,  they  could  not  go  out  to  fish, 
and  in  fact  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  devote  themsehes  to  tbe 
j)leasui’es  of  the  table  and  make  Skoggagg.any  souj).  This  soup 
is  better  than  it  sounds,  and  only  means  scain>-duck  soup :  scau])s 
are  despised  in  England,  but  to  the  aAvful  aj)petites  devchqjcd 
in  Noi’Avay  they  Avere  delicious.  After  dinner  they  Avent  out 
for  a  Avalk,  and  returning  saAv  tAAO  men  loafing  about  the  tent, 
Avho  Avere  naturally  taken  for  thieves  and  murderers,  so  they 
Avalked  up  to  them  ready  to  do  battle  to  the  death  for  their 
greatest  treasure  the  saloon  ale.  But  at  this  onslaught  the 
robbers  did  not  fly,  but  stood  staring  Avith  their  hands  in  their 
pockets;  so  the  Skipper  lifted  his  hat  and  said  ‘  Ola  ?’ for  of 
course  he  might  have  been  a  duke  in  disguise.  Then  one  of 
them  ansAvered  ‘  Ja,’  and  produced  the  sack  of  potatoes  like  a 
conjuring  trick  from  somcAvhere  behind  him  out  of  his  hat  or 
coat-tails.  Then  they  Avent  into  long  details  to  Ola  in  English 
as  to  his  and  Ivar’s  Avages,  and  he  replied  af  great  length  in 
Norse,  neither  party  uiulerstanding  the  other  ;  and  then  ail  Avas 
satisfactorily  settled.  Ola  they  thought  a  big  good-looking 
man,  but  rather  too  much  of  a  gentleman.  Ivar  seemed  a 
perfect  ass,  and  unable  to  do  anything  in  the  Avay  of  cooking, 
except  perhaps  boiling  a  j)otato,  and  even  then  the  [)Otato 
Avould  get  the  best  of  it. 

August  2  Avas  the  first  day  of  reindeer  shooting.  The 
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Skipper  won  the  toss  for  the  day,  not  without  suspicion  of 
treachery  in  Esau’s  mind.  He  was  away  eight  hours  on  the 
mountains  without  seeing  any  living  thing  except  two  buzzards, 
and  scarcely  any  tracks  of  deer.  He  returned  to  camp 
very  tired,  very  wet,  and  rather  cross,  to  find  a  delicious 
meal  cooked  by  Esau — Ivar,  the  cook,  having  gone  to  fetch 
the  horse,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  l.v.  2(1.  a  day  so  long  as 
they  had  him.  The  cook  was  to  receive  2.s-.  Ad.  a  day,  and  the 
stalker  3s.  (Sd.  a  day,  which  they  considered  very  cheap,  as  he 
was  very  tall,  very  big,  very  heavy,  and  very  bearded,  and  the 
whole  of  him  was  hired  for  that  trifling  sum.  Next  day  Esau 
went  out  to  stalk,  with  the  same  result,  while  the  Skipper 
added  a  new'  wing  to  the  hut  to  hold  the  lumber.  They  were 
nearly  calling  it  the  ‘  Cnterion  Annexe,’  until  they  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  were  always  policemen  about  it,  so  they 
called  it  something  else.  All  this  time  the  weather  was  very 
bad,  and  their  tempers  were  as  short  as  the  days  were  long, 
but  they  did  not  quarrel,  owing,  as  Esau  says,  to  his  excellent 
temper,  though  they  were  near  it  when  the  Skipper  tried  to 
make  Esau  believe  that  the  jMemurudal  glacier  moved  like  all 
glaciers.  Esau  said  it  did  not,  adding  he  had  w'atched  it  for  half 
an  hour  yesterday,  and  it  never  stirred,  though  he  had  even 
jmshed  it  with  his  stick.  They  were  now'  getting  their  hands 
well  into  cooking,  and  baked  and  made  scuj)  to  perfection.  The 
first  w'e  have  already  mentioned,  the  second  they  called  prairie 
soup.  It  w'as  made  of  scra])s,  fish  bones,  bacon,  potatoes,  milk, 
dandelion,  and  sorrel.  Whenever  this  soup  had  a  jiecullar 
flavour,  they  looked  about  to  see  if  a  boot-lace  or  candle-end 
were  missing.  One  other  Yankee  receij)t  for  souj)  they  had, 
hut  never  used.  It  is  called  Argonaut  soup — we  suppose, 
l)ecause  Jason  and  his  comrades  mainly  lived  on  it.  It  is  as 
follows ; — 

‘  Take  a  pail  of  water  and  w’aJi  it  clean.  Then  boil  it  till  it  is 
brown  on  both  sides.  Pour  in  one  bean.  When  the  bean  begins  to 
worry,  prepare  it  to  simmer.  If  the  soup  w  ill  not  simmer,  it  is  too 
rich,  and  you  must  pour  in  more  w'ater.  Dry  the  w’ater  with  a  tow'el 
before  you  put  it  in.  The  drier  the  water,  the  sooner  it  will  brown. 
Serve  hot.’ 

-Ml  this  time  they  w'cre  w'aiting  for  .lohn,  w'ho  w'as  about 
due  ;  so  they  resolved,  as  the  tveather  w'as  uncertain  and 
reindeer  scarce,  to  go  back  to  the  rest-house  at  (xjendesheim 
and  drink  ale  and  fish  and  wait  for  John.  Then  they  rowed  up 
the  lake  and  on  the  way  the  Skipjter  caught  two  perfect  fish, 
weighing  about  three  i)ounds,  and  thu.s  demolished  a  theory  of 
Ola’s  that  there  were  no  fish  in  that  part  of  the  lake.  In  the 
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afternoon  they  reached  the  rest-house,  and  after  dinner  Esau 
made  the  lazy  Ola  cari-y  his  canoe  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  a  small  lake  full  of  fish,  at  which  Ola  fjrumbled,  Avhile 
the  others  were  well  pleased  at  getting  any  work  out  of  the 
idle  fellow.  As  for  the  Skipper,  ever  devoted  to  the  fair  sex, 
he  offered  a  young  lady — Miss  Louise,  the  daughter  of  a 
Norwegian  barrister  staying  there,  who  spoke  English — a 
cruize  in  his  canoe.  It  was  bad  fishing  weather  at  first,  and 
for  a  while  the  cruize  was  very  jdeasant,  but  in  a  little  Avhile 
the  fish  began  to  rise,  and  the  Skipper  longed  to  go  and  fetch 
his  hkI,  and  hinted  as  much,  but  ]\Iiss  Louise  would  not  take 
the  hint,  till  her  father  came  and  called  her  in  to  dinner.  The 
poor  Skipper,  swallowing  a  hasty  meal,  again  took  the  water, 
but  now  it  was  too  late.  Soon  after,  Esau  returned  with  a  lot 
of  fish,  the  residt  of  a  S[)artau  indifference  to  the  charms  of 
women.  In  the  evening,  however,  the  indefatigable  young 
lady  captured  Esau,  and  so  beset  him  with  questions  and 
puzzles  and  riddles  that  the  poor  young  man  longed  for  bed¬ 
time  to  put  an  end  to  his  misery.  The  riddles  were  first 
English  and  then  French,  and  the  Skipper,  pretending  to  read, 
overheard  Esau’s  answer  to  the  first  riddle.  Itwas, ‘Je  le 
‘  donne  en  hant.’  ‘What  did  you  mean  by  that?’  said  the 
Skii)per  as  they  went  off  to  bed.  ‘  Oh !  ah !  ’  said  Esau, 
‘  That’s  idiomatic  French,  and  means  a  good  deal  that  you 
‘  don’t  understand.  1  always  use  it  to  gals,  especially  when 
‘  they  are  jwetty.’  That  young  lady  left  early  next  morning, 
and  Esau  was  glad  at  her  departing,  for  he  was  afraid  that  the 
Skipper  might  get  entangled  with  her. 

The  next  day  was  very  fine,  and  the  weather  seemed  now 
likely  to  turn  to  real  Norwegian  summer  Aveather.  They  had 
caught  a  beautiful  bag  of  fish,  and  were  just  starting  to  shoot 
their  Avav  over  to  liessc  Sajtcr,  Avhen  a  man  came  in  sight, 
stumbling  down  the  mountain  track.  lie  Avas  Avet  and  sun¬ 
burnt,  Avith  a  beard  of  about  three  days’  groAvth.  He  was 
coatless,  collarless,  and  apparently  exhausted.  When  he  Avas 
a  fcAv  yards  from  them  they  saAV  it  Avas — John !  Not  the 
smart  young  beau  they  had  ahvays  seen  him  in  London,  but 
an  almost  unrecognisable  John,  so  sunburnt  and  hot  and 
hungry.  ‘  Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume  ?  ’  ‘  Mr.  Stanley,  I 
‘  believe  ?  ’  and  they  rushed  into  each  other’s  embrace.  First 
he  refreshed  himself  largely  on  fladbriJd,  milk,  and  coffee,  and 
then  became  calm  enough  to  tell  his  adventures.  lie  had  done 
the  journey  from  Christiania  in  very  quick  time,  and  had  left 
all  his  luggage  at  Hind  Sicter,  twenty  miles  oft.  Thence  he 
had  started  at  five  that  morning,  and  had  accomplished  the 
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twenty  miles  plus  three  more  which  he  went  out  of  his  Avay. 
If  he  had  not  been  put  right  he  probably  Avould  never  have 
arrived  anywhere.  John  had  only  one  adventure  on  his 
journey  besides  this  Avalk.  He  had  been  told  to  try  and  get 
a  small  stove  for  the  tent  at  Vaage,  a  town  fifty  miles  off.  But 
asking  for  Avhisky  as  AA'ell  as  the  stove,  he  was  mistaken  for  a 
policeman  come  to  see  if  the  shopkeeper  had  a  spirit  licence, 
and  Avould  have  been  lynched  had  he  not  rapidly  regained  his 
cariole  and  driven  off.  As  he  had  Avalked  so  far,  they  thought 
thi'ee  or  four  miles  more  Avould  not  hurt  him,  so  they  took  him 
on  Avith  them  to  Besse  Soeter,  and  next  day  across  to  RusVand, 
Avhere  lived  Mr.  Thomas,  a  charming  NorAvegian,  with  his  Avife 
and  friends,  Avho  at  once  gave  them  leave  to  fish  on  his  lake, 
one  end  of  Avhich  stretched  not  far  from  the  camp  at  Memuru- 
dal.  Having  obtained  this  leave  and  made  great  friends  Avith 
the  Thomases,  they  began  their  liomeAvard  journey,  accom- 
])anied  by  tAVO  of  the  sisters  of  Jens,  nominally  to  see  their 
brother,  but  really,  said  John,  to  flirt  Avith  him.  He  could  not 
speak  to  the  prettiest  of  them,  but  AA'as  extremely  polite, 
insisting  on  carrying  her  shaAAd.  ‘  She  Avas  a  dear  little  girl,’ 
add  the  Avriters,  ‘and  Ave  called  her  the  “  Saeter  darlen,” 
Avhieh  ‘  Ave  believe  to  be  the  only  NorAvegian  pun  Ave  ever 
‘  attempted.’ 

At  Gjendesheim  they  found  a  young  NorAvegian  Avhom  they 
call  Coutts.  AVhether  his  name  had  A.  B.  C.  prefixed  to  it  is  not 
recorded,  but,  Avhoever  he  Avas,  he  was  a  hard  traveller.  His 
dress  Avas  peculiar.  He  Avas  clad  all  in  Avhite  duck,  and  his  hat 
AA’as  of  that  colour  and  texture.  Esau  declared  afterAvards  that 
his  boots  Avere  Avhite  duck,  that  he  had  a  cigar  case  and  cigars 
of  it,  and  that  he  ordered  white  ducks  for  dinner.  The  ap- 
))carance  of  his  head  caused  them  to  be  anxious  about  any 
little  articles  Avhich  they  had  about  them,  for  it  looked  as  if  it 
had  l)een  close  shaven  about  two  days  before  they  met  him. 
This  Coutts  had  just  ended  some  stupendous  feats  in  Avalking 
and  mountain  climbing  among  the  Jotun  mountains,  and, 
in  short,  he  Avas  an  embodiment  in  his  OAvn  person  of  a  Avhole 
Alpine  Club.  He  could  live  for  along  time  on  chocolate.  For 
a  foreigner  he  had  a  great  merit — he  Avas  always  washing  him¬ 
self  and  cleaning  his  teeth.  But  when  the  Skipper,  who  slept 
next  to  him,  told  the  others  he  AA-as  a  long  time  brushing  his 
hair,  they  refused  to  believe  the  tale,  as  an  insult  to  common 
sense,  for  not  a  bristle  on  his  head,  whether  hair,  moustache, 
or  beard,  AA-as  more  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  all 
of  it  Avas  stitfer  than  any  hairbrush  yet  made.  ‘  Perhaps,’  the 
Skipper  said,  ‘  he  was  only  combing  his  hairbrush  with  his 
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‘  head,’  and  with  this  explanation  the  others  were  forced  to  be 
content. 

On  August  9  they  returned  to  camp,  the  weather  again  very 
wet,  John  staying  behind  for  Ivar  to  bring  his  baggage.  At 
that  date  he  had  one  coat,  one  flannel  shirt  without  a  collar, 
one  pair  of  trousers,  socks,  and  boots,  one  pipe,  one  cap,  one 
fishing-rod,  line,  and  fly-book,  one  watch  chain,  and  a  news¬ 
paper  of  July  23.  Next  day  John  arrived  with  his  baggage, 
and  it  was  spent  in  making  arrangements  for  taking  him  and  it 
into  the  tent,  for,  besides  fresh  clothes,  John  brought  stores 
with  him,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  Esau’s  long-coveted 
anchovy  paste. 

But,  beside  anchovy  j»astc,  John  brought  with  him  two 
great  necessaries  for  camping  out — fine  weather  and  unfailing 
good  temper.  Life,  then,  we  arc  told,  ‘  resumed  its  j)roper 
‘  phase  of  jierpetual  j)icnic,’  and  in  that  delightful  heat  they 
roamed  about  very  much  like  the  old  Adam  and  his  wife  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  In  fact,  they  were  almost  as  undra])ed  as 
Du  Chaillu’s  companions  of  the  bath.  The  two  others,  indeed, 
did  retain  a  rag  or  two  of  clothing  ;  but  to  John  all  garments, 
except  a  landing  net  and  boots,  appeared  to  be  unnecessary 
encumbrances.  In  fact,  reversing  the  natural  order  of  things, 
they  ])ut  on  all  their  things  when  they  Avent  to  bed — for  the 
nights  Avere  getting  cold — and  ‘  peeled  ’  for  the  day  Avhen  they 
got  up.  This  page,  let  us  add,  is  illustrated  by  a  splendid 
Avoodcut  of  John  as  he  appeared  in  full  undress.  One  source  of 
grief  had  John,  and  that  Avas  the  roar  of  the  glacier  torrent, 
Avhich  disturbed  him  in  the  night — so  much  so  that  he  thought 
of  setting  off  for  the  turncock  about  it;  but,  as  that  functionary 
has  the  same  fashion  of  making  himself  scarce  Avhen  Avanted  in 
NorAvay  as  he  has  in  London,  the  case  Avas  hopeless.  So  they 
fished  and  fished ;  and  Avhen  they  had  any  sj)are  time  they 
built  an  oven,  and  baked  bread,  and  splendid  pies,  and  Avim- 
berry  tarts,  and  lived  in  clover.  One  night,  Avhen  they  Avere 
baking,  they  Avere  surpi  ised  by  an  aurora,  and  on  another  by 
the  comet  of  1881  ;  but,  on  the  Avholc,  August  14  Avas  tlic 
most  eventful  day  in  their  summer  life.  Then  it  Avas  that  the 
Thomas  family  descciuh'd  on  John  and  the  Skipper,  and 
demanded  lunch,  Avhich,  though  it  called  all  the  resources  of 
the  establishment  into  jday,  Avas  amply  met ;  and,  after  the 
meal,  the  Skipper,  ever  devoted  to  the  fair  sex,  took  ^Irs. 
Thomas  out  in  his  canoe — a  proceeding  Avhich  her  husband, 
Avho,  like  other  XorAvegians,  put  no  faith  in  such  ticklish  craft, 
regarded  Avith  some  alarm.  ‘  Come  back !  come  back !  You 
‘  go  out  too  far !  ’  he  cried — cries  Avhich,  Ave  arc  sorry  to  say. 
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that  fair  lady  did  not  i-e"ard,  being  so  delighted  with  the 
canoe  that  the  gallant  Skipper  had  some  ditticidty  in  persuading 
her  to  return.  ‘  That  canoe  is  now  hers  ’ — a  graceful  act  ot 
homage  from  its  late  owner.  Long  may  she  live  to  paddle  it/ 
say  the  writers,  and  so  say  we.  But  all  this  while  where  was 
Esau  ?  Out  stalking ;  and  at  six  o’clock  he  came  into  camp 
in  an  offensively  jaunty  manner,  followed  by  Ola  with  the 
heads  and  skins,  and  choice  bits  of  two  reindeer  bucks  which 
had  fallen  before  his  gun.  Then  there  was  great  rejoicing,  for 
though  the  Skipper,  a  day  or  two  before,  had  seen  two  ‘  very 
‘  big  bucks,’  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  and, 
though  these  of  Esau  were  not  ‘  very  big  ’  bucks — which,  like 
the  muckle  stag  in  a  Scotch  deer  forest,  are  only  seen,  but 
never  laid  low — they  were  of  fair  size,  and  fat,  and  completely 
filled  an  underground  meat-safe,  which  they  had  prudently 
ei’ected  a  little  before.  ( )u  this  great  occasion  Esau  had  fully 
maintained  his  reputation  as  a  mighty  hunter  and  a  good 
mai'ksman — a  feat  which  he  repeated  on  another  occasion, 
binnglng  two  more  deer  into  camp,  while,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
the  Skipper  only  shot  one,  though  that  was  the  biggest,  l)ut 
still  not  that  fabulous  ‘  very  big  buck.’  I^et  us  add  that  on 
their  former  expedition  luck  had  gone  just  as  decidedly  with 
the  Skipper  as  it  now  did  with  Esau.  But  when  the  Skipper 
mentioned  this  fact,  and  said  something  about  ‘  retributive 
‘  justice,’  all  the  answer  he  got  from  Esau  was  ‘  retributive 
‘  justice  be  blowed.’ 

August  17  had  been  fixed  for  a  return  visit  to  the  Thomases 
at  Bus  Vand,  and  Ola  was  told  to  call  our  thi*ee  early.  Of 
course  he  was  late,  which  was  a  bore,  as  they  had  all  to  make 
elaborate  toilets.  It  had  been  arranged  that  they  were  to 
walk  up  and  across  the  mountain,  and  find  a  boat  waiting  for 
them  at  the  nearest  end  of  Bus  Vand.  Owing  to  Ola’s  laziness 
they  did  not  start  till  half-past  ten,  and  in  two  hours  duly 
reached  the  lake  very  hot  and  tired.  There,  on  the  horizon, 
was  a  dim  speck  which  they  fondly  believed  to  be  the  boat. 
So  they  waited  till  it  dawned  on  them  that  the  boat  was  not 
coming,  but  going — in  fact,  the  soulless  wretch  who  rowed  it 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  they  were  not  coming,  and  had 
rowed  off  home.  This  was  a  terrible  blow,  for  it  meant  eight 
miles  more  walking  in  a  broiling  sun.  But  they  met  their  fate 
like  men,  though  they  swore  so  horribly  that  the  grass  round 
them  was  scorched,  ever  tramping  on  and  ever  uttering  the 
most  frightful  language.  When  they  reached  the  house  of 
Thomas  he  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  shedding  that 
idiot’s  blood.  But  noAv  came  a  change.  Behold  the  wpary 
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travellers  lying  on  the  sward  in  the  cool  shade,  and  quaffing 
all  sorts  of  cooling  drinks  tempered  with  divers  spirits.  Anon 
a  sumptuous  feast  was  spread  in  a  tent,  consisting  of  trout, 
roasted  ptarmigan,  and  reindeer.  It  was  after  that  repast  that 
the  Skipper  confessed  that  all  through  that  burning  walk  he 
had  thought  that  life  was  but  a  vale  of  tears  at  the  best  of 
times ;  but  when,  after  dinner,  cigars  and  black  coffee  were 
produced,  he  began  to  believe  he  had  had  rather  a  pleasant 
walk  after  all.  Then,  in  the  evening,  they  left  that  hospitable 
abode  in  the  boat,  fished  down  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  climbed 
over  the  dreadful  mountain  in  the  dark,  and  reached  camp  at 
half-past  ten.  ‘Just  twelve  hours  spent  in  making  a  formal 
*  call !  Think  of  that,  ye  gentlemen  of  England,  who  grumble 
‘  at  having  to  leave  a  card  on  the  people  on  the  other  side  of 
‘  the  square.’ 

So  they  went  on  perfectly  hap])y  in  their  tent.  Esau,  very 
lazy  himself,  taking  a  fiendish  delight  in  getting  any  work  out 
of  Ola,  and  particularly  in  standing  over  him  and  making  him 
dig  out  a  new  game-cellar.  As  for  John,  he  turned  baker,  on 
one  occasion  turning  out  a  batch  of  very  heavy  bread  and, 
Avhen  the  fact  was  pointed  out,  proving  that  it  was  light  by 
eating  a  quantity  of  it.  The  consequence  was  an  awful  night¬ 
mare:  John  jumping  spasmodically  out  of  bed,  uttering  most 
ghastly  yells,  while  the  others  sat  up  in  bed  with  their  hair  on 
end.  They  made  pancakes,  too,  and  when  they  made  them, 
the  rule  Avas  that  every  man  should  fry  and  toss  and  eat  his 
OAvn.  John’s  first  became  a  mangled  heap  of  batter,  and  Avas 
finally  eaten  by  him  in  that  state ;  his  second  ascended  most 
gracefully  to  the  heavens  Avhen  he  tossed  it,  and  Avas  absent  for 
some  minutes ;  unfortunately  it  fell,  not  into  the  pan,  but  on 
the  ground,  Avhere  it  Avas  immediately  seized  and  devoured  by 
Ivar  ;  the  third  A\’as  a  complete  success,  and  so  Averc  the  rest, 
Avith  the  exception  of  number  eight,  up  to  the  thii’ty-fourth. 
AVhen  they  had  done  tossing  and  eating,  they  gave  the  rest  of 
the  batter  to  the  men,  AA’ho  fried  it  into  one  large  pancake 
about  tAvo  inches  thick,  and  then  devoured  it.  As  to  ])an- 
cakes,  we  are  told  that  all  the  Diaries  agree — ‘  Pancakes  to-day 
‘  for  dinner  ;  the  tAvo  other  felloAvs  over-ate  themselves.’  One 
day  their  pleasure  Avas  disturbed  by  a  very  ancient  and,  as  it 
proved,  fish-like  smell  pervading  the  camp,  and  had  much  talk 
as  to  Avhat  it  could  be.  John,  who  is  a  man  of  great  scientific 
attainments,  Avas  quite  sure  it  came  from  the  bodies 
of  prehistoric  reindeer  engulfed  in  the  glacier  ages  ago  and 
noAV  throAvn  out.  He  even  said  Huxley  had  often  observed 
the  same  thing,  and  told  him  of  it.  Esau’s  theory  AA’as  that 
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-the  glacier  itself  was  decomposing.  ‘  Look  what  a  long  time 
‘  it  had  been  standing  exposed  to  the  air,  and  now  that  the 
‘  sun  w’as  so  hot,  no  wonder  it  smelt  a  little.’  lie  ended  by 
asking  who  Huxley  might  be,  and  was  just  going  up  the  valley 
with  a  bottle  of  Condy’s  Fluid  to  disinfect  the  glacier,  when  the 
Skipper  rushed  back  from  the  stream  tightly  holding  his  nose,, 
and,  shaking  his  fist  at  Ola,  said  something  that  began  with 
‘  Dab,’  and  went  on  with  other  uidviiown  words.  Then  the 
truth  came  out :  those  unclean  feeders  Ola  and  Ivar  had  been 
making  w'hat  they  called  rnki  Jishc,  which  was  the  Norwegian 
for  ‘  real  jam,’  and  this  jam  was  made  out  of  putrid  fish  stored 
up  in  a  cask.  Once  already  they  had  been  ordered  to  throw 
their  real  jam  into  the  stream,  but  after  all  there  it  was  in  an 
advanced  state  of  corruption,  yet  still  not  far  enough  gone  to 
suit  their  ghoulish  tastes.  Whei‘euj)on  the  rahi  fiske  was  con- 
Jiscated  and  buried  by  the  Skipper  a  yard  deei>,  and  thus  the 
,camp  was  purified ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ola  and  Ivar 
,eame  back  when  the  three  were  gone  and  dug  up  their  jam, 
which  would  in,  say,  a  month’s  time  be  in  perfect  condition. 

On  August  25,  the  weather  still  lovely,  the  Skipper  and 
Ola  went  out  stalking,  and  were  lost  that  is  to  say,  they  did 
not  return  at  night.  At  first  Esau  and  John  felt  very  sad, 
and  .sent  Ivar  out  to  look  for  them.  Hut  next  morning,  though 
they  were  missing,  the  two  got  resigned  to  their  loss,  and  Esau 
went  out  into  what  he  called  the  ‘  home  coverts’  and  had 
fourteen  shots  at  one  and  the  same  woodcock,  killing  it  at  last, 
but  thinking  all  the  while  it  was  a  fresh  bii’d.  Lunch  time 
came  and  passed,  but  no  Skipper ;  so  they  made  up  their 
minds  he  must  be  defunct  and  proceeded  to  write  his  epitaph, 
preparatory  to  going  out  in  force  to  bring  in  his  remains ;  but 
just  as  it  was  written,  and  they  were  debating  whether  it 
should  be  cut  on  wood  or  engraved  on  stone,  in  walked  the 
corpse  and  called  out  for  something  to  cat.  Though  disap¬ 
pointed  at  the  waste  of  a  good  epitaph,  they  really  welcomed 
him  gladly,  the  more  so  as  Ola  appeared  laden  with  the  tit-bits 
of  a  fine  reindeer  buck.  The  fact  was,  the  Skipper  had  gone 
so  far  after  the  deer  that  he  had  to  turn  to  Gjendebod  for 
shelter,  and  there  passed  a  very  desolate  night.  At  dinner 
that  night  there  was  great  rejoicing,  and  the  epita[)h  was  for¬ 
gotten.  And  now  it  w.as  evident  by  the  coldness  of  t!ie  air 
that  the  summer  w'as  drawing  to  an  end,  and  that  houses  were 
better  to  live  in  than  tents.  The  Thomas  family  left  the  huts 
at  llusVand,  and  offered  the  use  of  them  to  their  English  friends 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Their  departure  gave  the  Skipper 
many  anxious  thoughts.  There  was  to  be  a  wedding  in  his 
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family,  and,  though  the  stalking  season  was  at  its  best,  he  felt 
that  he  ought  to  be  present  at  it.  He  tossed  up  a  half-farthing 
piece,  borrowed  from  Ksau,  to  decide  the  point,  and  called  tails, 
but  it  turned  up  heads,  and  the  Skipper  was  to  go ;  so  he  sat 
down  at  once  and  wrote  a  letter  telling  his  friends  not  to  ex¬ 
pect  him,  and  then  he  grew  quite  pleasant  again.  At  the 
very  end  of  August  Esau  strained  his  back  in  lifting  a  stone, 
and  had  to  be  rubbed  over  and  over  again  by  John,  viciously, 
as  one  rubs  oil  into  a  bat.  He  groaned  out,  ‘  That  will  do,  I 
‘  feel  much  better,  John ;  ’  but  John  rubbed  on  like  a  new  St. 
John  Hong,  and  rej)eated  the  operation  next  morning.  In  a 
day  or  two  Esau  declared  his  back  was  quite  well,  but  it  was 
suspected  that  he  only  said  so  to  avoid  the  administration  of 
further  remedies  by  ,Iohn.  Notwithstanding  this  improvement, 
real  or  pretended,  Esau  was  unfit  for  stalking,  so  they  resolved 
to  leave  their  camp  and  blow  up  their  oven,  and  then  they 
embarked  all  their  worldly  goods  and  themselves  in  the  two 
canoes  and  the  Gjendesheim  boat,  and  sailed  off  for  that  place 
on  their  way  to  lius  Vand. 

To  tell  the  truth,  tlie  wind  was  so  cold  and  high  that  they 
were  all  glad  to  get  undei’  a  roof  again.  Between  tijendesheim 
and  Rus  Vand  they  spent  very  happy  days,  catching  many  fisli, 
and  Esau  was  again  successful  in  shooting  a  fine  buck.  But 
on  September  10  the  Skip])er  carried  out  the  intention  that 
had  long  becji  lurking  in  his  heart,  and  announced  that  in 
two  days  he  should  leave  for  England.  It  seemed  that  it  was 
his  brother  who  was  to  be  married,  and  he  could  not  desert 
him.  So  there  was  a  grand  settlement  of  bills,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  transporting  the  Skipper’s  baggage.  On 
the  12th,  accordingly,  he  shook  hands  with  his  friends  and  left, 
and  tiohn  and  Esau  stayed  behind.  Then  came  rain  again, 
incessant  rain,  and  even  the  fish  u'cre  disgusted  at  not  being 
able  to  get  into  a  dry  corner  by  jumping  out  of  the  water,  and 
refused  sulkily  to  he  caught.  In  this  melancholy  state  of 
things  Esau  insisted  on  telling  John  a  long-winded  story  of  a 
famous  stalk  two  years  ago,  but  John  interrupted  him  with 
some  ])oetry,  and  here  it  is : — 

‘  A  reindeer  three  miles  off  you  spy, 

And  to  shoot  that  reindeer  you  will  try. 

First  a  mile  at  the  top  of  your  speed  you  go, 

Then  you  climb  a  mile  up  loose  rocks  and  snow. 

Then  a  mile  on  your  hands  and  knees  you  crawl, 

And — you  miss  that  reindeer  after  all.’ 

And  now,  a  tveek  after  the  Skipper,  John  and  Esau  turned 
homewards,  escorted  by  the  faithful  Jens  and  the  stupid  Ivar, 
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whose  real  worth  they  at  last  discovered,  while  all  they  saw  of 
Ola,  who  had  now  left  them,  made  them  like  him  less  and  less. 
At  Bjdlstad  the  faithful  Jens,  the  stalker  of  stalkers,  left  them, 
and  Ivar,  now  their  one  and  only  retainer,  undertook  to 
transport  all  their  luggage  to  Llllehammer,  eighty  miles,  in 
his  cart,  for  two  and  twenty  shillings.  At  Bjdlstad,  too,  they 
found  a  letter  from  the  Skipper,  telling  them  how  Ivar  Tofte, 
the  king-descended  Norse  Bonde,  the  owner  of  that  and  other 
farms,  had  made  much  of  him,  and  given  him  aquavit,  and 
how  he  regretted  that  neither  of  them  could  speak  Norse,  and 
so  would  lose  the  hapj)iness  of  knowing  the  Lord  of  Tofte.  But 
to  their  delight  they  found  that  Ivar,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
great  friend  of  Du  Chaillu,  made  much  of  them  also,  though 
they  had  mistaken  him  for  one  of  his  servants  when  he  rushed 
out  the  night  before  to  welcome  them  in  a  shocking  bad  hat. 
Next  morning,  however,  he  apj)eared  in  his  true  light,  with  a 
bottle  of  aquavit  in  his  hand,  and  begged  them  to  drink  his 
health.  Now,  they  knew  that  nauseous  liquor  of  old,  reeking 
with  cai’aways  and  aniseed,  and  were  cautious ;  but  fancy 
John’s  and  Esau’s  delight  to  find  that  it  was  most  excellent 
Cliartreuse,  in  which  tlicy  drank  repeated  ‘  Skaals,’  first  to  Ivar 
Tofte,  and  then  to  Norway,  England,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  the 
world.  Old  Ivar  was  so  delighted  that  he  ran  and  fetched 
another  bottle,  which  he  delicately  left  in  their  bedroom. 
Then  he  showed  them  his  treasures,  and  sold  them  a  sheepskin. 
Esau  informs  us  that  the  first  were  kept  in  an  unlocked  cup- 
’.)oard  in  John’s  bedroom,  and  further  that  John  has  now  a 
large  collection  of  Norwegian  silver  to  dispose  of.  ‘  Boor  Blue- 
‘  beard,’  as  Esau  called  Ivar,  ‘  he  little  thought  what  a  viper  he 
‘  was  nurturing  in  his  bosom,  or  rather  iu  his  chest — his  plate 
‘  chest,’  anil  that  in  that  room  lay  one  who  could,  if  he  w'ould, 
answer  the  questions,  ‘Who  stole  the  Gainsborough  ?  Who  has 
‘  the  Dudley  diamonds?  Who  stole  the  donkey?  and  AVhere’s 
‘  the  cat  ?  ’  ( )n  the  2()th  of  Sejitember,  after  more  of  the  same 

sort  of  aquavit,  they  drove  off  in  carioles,  murmuring  some¬ 
what  indistinctly,  “  Shkaal  Iva  Tofte  Shhkaal  Iv  TofHc  Shko 
Toffy,  .lolly  good  fler-olc-shole-Toffy  !  ’ 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  this  very  amusing  book,  so 
cleverly  and  cunningly  written  that  it  is  almost  Impossible  to 
discover  exactly  wdio  the  two  out  of  the  three  are  who  have 
written  it.  It  is  one  of  the  smartest  specimens  of  what  may 
be  called  literary  thimble-rigging  that  we  have  ever  met. 
Now  Lhe  writers  seem  to  speak  from  under  the  Skipper’s 
thimble,  now  from  Esau’s,  sometimes  even  from  John’s,  but 
whoever  or  how  many  wrote  it,  the  result  is  charmiug  in  its 
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freshness  and  good-huinonr.  The  authors  explain  the  way  in 
wlilcli  they  obtained  so  much  information  from  men  whose 
language  was  unknown  to  them,  in  the  following  little  bit  of 
mystification.  ‘  The  glorious  principle  of  co-oporation  did  it 
‘  all.  The  Skipper  sjwke  Xorse  with  great  elegance  and 
‘  fluency,  but  did  not  understand  it  at  all.  Esau  could  under- 
‘  stand  it  perfectly,  but  was  unable  to  express  himself  in  that 
‘  tongue  to  even  a  limited  extent ;  and  John  could  neither 
‘  speak  nor  understand  a  word.’  ‘  Consequently,’  they  say,  ‘  our 
‘  united  accomplishments  were  equal  to  any  emergency,’  and, 
of  course,  to  that  of  writing  this  book.  What  remains  to  be 
said  but  that  John  and  Esau  followed  the  Skip])er's  lead,  and 
reached  England  in  safety  on  September  26 ;  Esau  sutfering 
agonies  from  sea-sickness?  The  last  ])age  contains  a  touching 
woodcut,  representing  three  pairs  of  legs  in  knickerbockers, 
and  these  sad  words,  ‘  To-morrow,  alas  !  we  commcnci*  again 
‘  a  life  of  gilded  misery  and  gloomy  magnificence,  (rive  to 
‘  us  the  untrammelled  freedom  of  “  Gammlc  Norge  ”  and  tlic 
‘  humble  crust  of  fl.adbri'xl — vith  .iam.  Eauvkl.’ 


Aut.  X. — Hnnsartfs  Parliinnentfirif  Dclidfes  for  the 
Session  of  1882. 

member  of  the  Liberal  party,  no  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
nay  more,  no  Jiritish  subject,  and  certainly  mt  loyal 
Irishman,  can  look  back  on  the  political  history  of  the  last 
five  months  without  feelings  of  pain,  disappointment,  and 
regret.  The  fair  promise  of  the  spring,  which  led  us  to  hope 
that  the  Session  would  be  devoted  tosevei  al  measures  of  public 
utility,  bas  been  overcast.  The  efforts  of  tlie  Government  to 
clear  tlie  way  for  the  ])rop()sals  announced  on  their  accession 
to  office  have  proved  abortive.  The  practical  interests  of 
England  and  Scotland  have  been  thrust  aside  by  the  alleged 
grievances  of  Ireland.  Although  the  attitude  and  conduct 
of  the  regular  Opposition  have  been  by  no  means  aggres¬ 
sive,  an  opposition  of  a  more  impenetrable  character  has 
sprung  from  the  spirit  of  faction  and  the  Infelicitous  course 
of  events.  It  would  seem  as  if,  throughout  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Session,  the  Government  declined  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  frightful  reality  of  the  events  passing  before  their 
eyes  in  Ireland,  and  that  they  too  fondly  cherished  the  hope 
that  the  agitation  of  that  distracted  island  was  decreasing, 
that  crime  was  diminishing,  that  more  rents  were  being  paid, 
that  the  authority  of  the  law  was  more  easily  vindicated,  and 
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that  the  Land  Act  of  last  year  was  slowly  but  gradually 
working  the  regeneration  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  is  now 
matter  of  history  that  every  one  of  those  hopes  was  delusive. 
The  very  reverse  had  taken  place.  IMore  crimes  were  com¬ 
mitted;  fewer  delinquents  (if  that  be  possible)  were  appre¬ 
hended  ;  none  were  punished ;  the  law,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
became  poweidess,  and  at  length  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Government  had  resolved  on  further  concessions  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Irish  party,  when  it  had  released  the  leaders  and  even 
the  founder  of  the  Land  League,  and  lost  the  services  of  the 
able  and  generous  minister  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
cause  of  Ireland,  the  revolution  culminated  in  a  paroxysm  of 
crime,  and  the  noblest,  purest,  and  most  blameless  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  authority  of  the  British  Crown  was  struck  to  the 
earth  by  hired  assassins,  who  found  some  refuge  in  Ireland  or 
elsewhere  which  has  balHed  the  arm  of  justice.  We  feel  the 
(litHculty  of  dealing  with  topics  so  i)ainful  to  our  warmest 
feelings — so  widely  opj)oscd  to  the  former  hopes  of  many  of 
onr  friends.  Launched  on  a  tempestuous  ocean,  with  a  vari¬ 
able  compass,  amidst  a  great  conflict  of  opinion  even  amongst 
those  wlio  are  accustomed  to  act  together  in  ])ublic  life,  and 
who  arc  united  in  a  common  resolution  to  redress  every  just 
grievance  of  Ireland,  we  can  only  look  to  those  fixed  principles 
which  arc  the  stars  of  the  firmament  in  politics,  and  in  which 
we  never  cease  to  place  our  faith  and  our  trust.  Those  prin¬ 
ciples  are  the  result  of  exj)erience  and  reason.  They  are  not 
suggested  by  the  empirical  wants  of  the  houi’.  They  are  not 
moulded  to  the  will  of  this  or  that  party  leader.  If  they  are 
true,  they  arc  the  laws  which  ])arty  leaders  and  politicians 
junst  follow  and  obey.  If  they  are  real,  thej'  can  never  be 
violated  with  impunity.  Perhaps  the  best  and  only  service 
that  a  ])olitical  writer  can  render  to  his  country,  if  he  writes 
without  reference  to  the  interests  and  ])assions  of  the  moment, 
is  to  follow  this  course  regardless  alike  of  persons  and  of 
j)arties,  and  to  insist  that  when  these  have  collapsed  into  dust, 
the  duties,  the  laws,  the  institutions  of  government  and  of 
human  society  must  be  defended  and  maintained. 

To  many  men,  perha])s  to  most  men  in  this  country,  political 
0[>inions  signify  no  more  than  political  leading.  They  pin 
their  faith  on  a  leader  or  a  party,  and  follow  wherever  they 
are  led.  We  are  iinable  to  reach  this  j)olnt  of  faith  in  an 
infallible  guide.  We  cannot  accept  ‘  Vaticanism  ’  in  politics 
any  more  than  in  religion.  We  believe  im]dlcltly  neither  in 
Paul  nor  in  Apollos — in  Pojtcs  or  Prime  ^linlsters — and  wc 
claim  to  exercise  the  Protestant  right  of  i)rivate  judgment.  A 
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long  experience  of  public  life  has  convinced  us  that  political 
leaders,  and  even  great  statesmen,  are  not  much  wiser  than 
their  felloAv  men  and  are  cpiitc  as  apt  to  be  mistaken.  They 
are  apt  to  be  blown  to  and  fro  by  gusts  of  expediency,  or 
sometimes  by  the  impulses  of  personal  ambition  and  the 
natural  love  of  poAver.  The  only  safe  and  immutable  standard 
of  public  conduct  is  to  be  found  in  those  principles  which  are 
based  on  the  laws  of  history,  dictated  by  the  lessons  of  expe¬ 
rience,  .and  inspired  by  a  genuine  love  of  freedom.  It  is 
melancholy  to  reflect  hoAv  much  of  the  evil  in  the  world  has 
been  caused  or  aggravated  by  the  misplaced  enthusiasm  of  the 
good  and  by  the  follies  of  the  wise. 

AV  e  wisli  well  to  the  present  Government.  It  is  composed 
of  men  for  many  of  whom  we  entertain  tlie  highest  respect,  and 
Ave  desire  nothing  more  than  that  all  its  resolutions  should  be 
consistent,  energetic,  and  successful.  Moreover,  we  arc  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  Liberal  Government  is  alone  j)ossible  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  the  attempt  to  form  a  Tory  administra¬ 
tion  Avould  prove  a  great  aggravation  of  our  present  diftieulties. 
But  the  ])rcacnt  ^Ministry  does  not  include  the  wdiole  Liber.al 
j)arty.  There  is  a  large  body  of  Liberal  opinion  in  the  country 
by  which  the  measures  of  the  Government  are  watched  witli 
anxiety,  from  an  earnest  desire  that  the  j)olicy  of  the  State 
should  be  guided  to  safe  and  patriotic  residts.  There  arc 
Liberal  statesmen,  second  to  none  in  ability  and  in  their 
attiichment  to  Liberal  j)rinciples,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Lord  Derby,  Earl  Grey,  tlic  iM.arquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  i\Ir.  Forster,  and  INIr.  Goschen,  whose  opinions  arc 
entitled  to  gre.at  weight  and  consideration,  although  they  hold 
no  oflice  in  the  ^Ministry.  Their  counsel  is  disinterested,  and  it 
derives  additional  force  from  the  independence  of  their  position. 

For  ourselves,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  arc  not 
cons(;ious  of  any  inconsistency  or  inconst.ancy  in  dealing  with 
the  subjects  which  now  occupy  the  attention  of  the  country. 
In  an  article  Avhich  excited  some  attention,  published  in 
January  1880,  we  declared  that  the  first  of  Whig  principles 
was  ‘  to  uj)hold  and  execute  the  laws  for  the  defence  of  life 
‘  and  property,  which  are  the  foundations  of  society  ;  ’  and  we 
pointed  out  that  such  a  declar.ation  w.as  ‘  not  altogether  super- 
‘  fluous  wdien  the  right  to  break  contracts  and  refuse  payment 
‘  of  rents  is  loudly  proclaimed  in  one  part  of  the  United 
‘  Kingdom,  and  enforced  by  threats  to  murder  not  only  the 
‘  landlords  who  claim  their  rents,  but  the  law-abiding  tenants 
*  who  wish  to  pay  them.’  These  words  were  written  by  us  in 
the  autumn  of  1879,  before  the  present  Government  came  into 
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existence,  in  fact  almost  three  years  ago.  They  were  said  at 
the  time  to  be  exaggerated  or  meaningless.  But  we  think 
they  may  fairly  be  taken  to  describe  the  state  of  Ireland  from 
that  date  to  the  present.  Xor  was  this  all.  At  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  number  we  published  a  full  enquiry  into 
the  state  and  prospects  of  Ireland,  which  exposed  the  injustice 
of  interference  with  free  contracts  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  the  futility  of  the  demand  for  fixity  of  tenure,  and  the 
danger  of  an  attempt  to  create  a  j)easant  proprietary  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means  and  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  These  demands 
had  been  combated  with  conclusive  ability  and  eloquence  by 
jMr.  Gladstone  in  1870.  AVe  remained  of  the  opinion  the 
Prime  Minister  then  entertained,  and  we  adhere  to  it  still, 
because  it  is  based  on  sound  economical  principles  which 
cannot  be  altered  or  impugned.  Xo  fresh  Land  Act  had 
then  been  thought  of,  nor  could  the  change  of  Government 
which  speedily  ensued  be  foreseen.  Xot  to  darken  the 
picture  overmuch,  we  continued  at  that  time  to  express  hoj)es 
of  the  future  prospects  of  Ireland  and  the  decline  of  the 
agitation,  which  have  not  been  verified.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
seems  to  have  taken  a  more  correct  forecast  of  the  state  of 
aft'airs  ;  but  he  was  almost  alone  in  his  predictions.  As  time 
advanced  they  were  fulfilled. 

In  Januaiy  1881  Ave  entered  more  fully  on  the  relations  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  after  discussing  some  proposals  of 
agrarian  reform,  Ave  Avent  on  to  say,  and  to  prove  from  their 
OAvn  lips,  that  the  ‘  real  object  of  the  Irish  Xational  party  is 
‘  the  Repeal  of  the  LTnion,  or  in  other  AA'ords  to  establish  their 
‘  OAvn  pOAver  over  Ireland  uncontrolled  by  England,  and  so,  by 
‘  Avorking  on  the  passions  and  Avants  of  the  loAA’est  ordei's  of 
‘  the  2>easautry,  to  terrorise,  to  crush,  or  exterminate  the  vast 
‘  majority  of  the  intelligence  of  the  nation.’*  And  Ave  added 
that  this  Avas  not  only  a  conspiracy  against  the  State,  but  a 
foreiyn  conspiracy,  sui)ported  by  funds  levied  on  the  Irish- 
Ainericans,  inflamed  by  the  Irish-American  Press,  and  we 
might  noAV  add  armed  Avith  the  dynamite  and  the  boAvie  knife 
of  American  braAOs.f  The  Land  League  and  the  appeal  to  the 
interest  of  the  Irish  tenant  farmer  in  his  holding  Avas  an 
ingenious  device  to  enlist  him  in  the  revolutionary  cause,  and 
John  Devoy  and  his  colleagues  exclaimed.  The  Irish  Revolution 


*  Ed.  Rev.  No.  cccxiii.  p.  295. 

t  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  this  fact  has  now  (June  23,  1882) 
been  clearly  recognised  and  emphatically  denounced  by  Mr.  John 
Bright ;  but  it  Avas  not  less  true  and  certain  three  years  ago. 
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(it  last  looks  in  the  right  direction.  To  this  fact  Ave  merely 
added  that  *  these  men  are  all  aiming,  and  have  ever  aimed, 

‘  at  the  severance  of  Ireland  from  the  legislative  and  executive 
^  control  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  no  concessions,  no  grants,  no 
‘  changes  in  the  laws,  no  measures  of  conciliation,  no  acts  of 
‘  liberality,  generosity,  or  kindness,  will  turn  them  from  their 
‘  purpose.  They  say  so  themselves.’ 

We  are  aware  that  to  many  members  of  the  Ijiberal  party, 
and  to  some  members  of  the  Administration,  this  0})inion  and 
this  Avarning  Avere  luiAvelcome,  and,  as  they  thought,  extreme. 
The  question  is  simply,  Avas  it  true  ?  Tlie  Government, 
and  Parliament  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  took  a 
different  view  of  the  case.  Tlicy  treated  it  as  a  case  of 
agiarian  discontent,  and  they  ])roceeded  to  api>ly  an  agrarian 
remedy,  in  the  sha])e  of  an  Act  regulating  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  on  ]»rinciples  excessively  favourable  to 
the  latter,  for  the  Act  created  j)ii»pcrty  Avherc  no  ])roj)erty 
Avas  before,  and  transferred  jti'operty  fiom  the  hands  in  Avhich 
the  law  had  hitherto  placed  it.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  discussion  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ;  sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;  but  this  much  avc  arc  entitled  to 
say,  that  the  Land  Act,  and  the  j)oliey  Avhich  dictated  and 
attended  it,  Avas  a  fail'  and  full  specimen  of  Radical  legislation 
and  government.  AVe  ourselves  have  always  regarded  it  as 
an  experiment,  and  a  rash  exiicriment,  to  be  tried  at  the 
cost  of  the  Irish  jieople ;  and  avc  never  affected  to  be  con¬ 
verted  to  the  opinion  that  the  laAvs  nf  sujiply  and  demand,  the 
freedom  of  contract,  and  rights  of  property,  could  be  infringed 
Avith  imjuinity  or  regulated  by  sub-commissioners,  Avithout  a 
semblance  of  rule,  principle,  or  written  law  to  guide  them. 

But  as  this  measure  Avas  strongly  recommended  and  loudly 
demanded  by  many  considerable  authorities  in  Ireland,  such 
as  the  leading  members  of  Lord  Bessborough’s  Commission, 
and  as  it  Avas  held  forth  as  a  panacea  to  the  ills  of  Ireland,  Ave 
folloAved  the  example  set  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  what  could  not  be  effi'Ctually  modified  or  resisted. 
AVhatevcr  may  bo  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  measure  on  the 
agricultural  interests  of  Ireland,  the  immediate  ett’ect  of  the 
Land  Act  in  pacifying  Ireland  has  been  imperceptible.  It 
has,  on  the  contrary,  stimulated  to  fever  heat  every  bad  j)asslon 
and  rendered  the  relations  of  landlords  and  tenants  almost  in¬ 
tolerable.  But  had  this  measure,  of  Avhich  so  much  Avas  [)ro- 
mlscd  and  expected,  been  opj)osid  and  rejected,  avc  should 
unquestionably  have  been  told  that  all  the  subsequent  disturb¬ 
ances  of  Ireland  Avere  caused  bv  the  deft'at  of  so  just  and 
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patriotic  a  measure.  Whether  it  he  just  or  patriotic  or  uot,  it 
has  uot  disarmed  a  single  Whiteboy,  it  has  uot  led  to  the 
puuishuieut  of  a  single  murdei’er,  it  has  not  prevented  out¬ 
rages,  it  has  uot  brought  in  arrears  of  rent,  and  it  has  left  the 
country  more  distracted  than  ever.  It  has  also  given  birth  to 
an  incalculable  amount  of  litigation,  an  enormous  amount  of 
hard  swearing  and  false  evidence  has  been  emjdoyed,  and  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  courts  of  justice  have  been  lowered  by 
the  attempt  to  perform  the  task  of  land  surveyors  and  to  fix 
the  value  of  land.  The  warmest  advocates  of  these  measures 
must  now  be  compelled,  by  the  force  of  events  and  the  results 
of  experience,  to  acknowledge  that  the  liadical  theory  of 
government,  being  based  on  false  premises,  and  consisting  of 
alternate  cursing  and  blessing,  of  conciliation  and  coercion,  has 
failed  toettect  the  ]>acifieation  of  Ireland,  and  has  led,  as  might 
have  been  and  was  anticipated,  to  very  disastrous  results. 
Yet  in  the  late  temper  of  this  country,  and  with  the  existing 
distribution  of  ])arties.  that  theory  had  to  he  tried.  Nothing 
short  of  actual  experiment  could  have  convinced  the  nation  of 
the  mischievous  and  visionary  character  of  these  devices. 
They  were  the  work  of  short-sighted  and  enthusiastic  politi¬ 
cians,  wh(»  were  not  ashamed  to  apply  many  of  the  jwineiples  of 
the  Land  League,  which  they  j)rofcssed  to  condemn,  and  who 
certainly  were  not  aware  that  they  were  paltering  with  treason 
and  inciting  to  murder.  A^'e  trust  that  even  they  have  learned 
a  lesson,  and  arc  now  aware  that  the  seeds  of  revolution  in 
Ireland  were  more  broadly  sown  and  more  deeply  ])lanted. 
lint  it  must  be  observed  that  every  one  of  the  painful  inci¬ 
dents,  which  have  taken  jdaee  at  home  and  abroad,  is  the 
natural  growth  and  consequence  of  a  course  of  policy  adopted 
by  Parliament.  The  present  evils  from  which  Ireland  suffers 
are  not  the  result  of  llrltish  oppression  or  injustice,  but  of  the 
detestable  agitation  kept  alive  by  the  Avorst  and  vilest  of  her 
own  children,  who  have  evoked  all  the  powers  of  evil  for  the 
destruction  of  the  ])cacc  and  i>rospority  of  their  native  country.* 
In  another  recent  number  of  this  Journal  we  took  occasion 
to  trace  the  subtle  agencies  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  the 


*  If  this  language  should  appear  too  strong,  and  our  estimate  of 
the  eflects  of  the  Land  Act  too  discouraging,  we  can  only  say  that  it 
is  not  half  so  strong  as  that  of  <mr  respected  contemporary  the  ‘  Dublin 
‘  Review,’  Avhich  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  best  representative  of 
the  Catholic  party  in  Ireland.  The  article  which  appeared  in  the 
‘  Dublin  Review  ’  for  January  last,  on  the  Land  Act  and  the  Land 
League,  is  in  entire  accordatice  with  our  own  opinions. 
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.Jacobins  in  France,  but  the  intelligent  reader  could  not  fail  to 
])erceive  that  our  remarks  applied  as  much  to  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  Ireland  as  to  the  excesses  of  the  French  Kevolution ; 
in  the  branches  of  the  Land  League  it  was  easy  to  trace  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  organisation  of  the  .Jacobin  clubs,  and 
in  both  countries,  in  ])roportion  to  the  decline  of  lawful 
authority,  illicit  authority,  based  on  outrages  and  violence, 
usurped  its  place.  In  Ireland,  as  in  France,  by  means  of  a 
powerful  organisation,  wielding  without  scruple  the  weapons 
of  terrorism,  a  small  minority  succeeded  in  crushing  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  population,  and  in  compelling  them  to  set  the  law 
at  defiance,  to  Interrupt  the  relations  of  social  life  and  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  Government.  Therefoi’e  we  never  hesitated  to  main¬ 
tain  that  no  good  w’ork  could  be  wrought  in  Ireland  until  the 
sj)irit  of  revolution  was  subdued,  and  until  the  law  and  the 
administration  of  the  law  had  regsxined  their  former  ascendency. 
AVithout  power  to  check  disturbances  and  to  punish  crime 
there  is  no  government  at  all.  On  these  grounds  we  refei'red 
to  the  jirecedents  set  by  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  Whig 
statesmen — by  Earl  Grey’s  Act  of  18.33,  a  measure  only 
equalled  in  vigour  by  the  Act  of  the  present  Session,  by  liord 
John  Russell  and  Lord  Clarendon  in  1846  and  1847,  and  by 
Lord  Ilartington’s  AVestmeath  Act  of  1870,  which  restored 
peace  within  a  more  limitcal  area.*  Nobody  supposes  that 


*  An  older  and  still  more  illustrious  Whig  authority  might  be 
•  [uoted  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  independence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  had  been  exacted  from  the  Ilockingham  Alinistry  in  1782, 
by  the  disastrous  circumstances  of  the  times,  which  coincided  with  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  A'ork  Town.  Hut  it  had  been  aided  by  the 
encouragement  given  to  Grattan  by  the  AV'hig  party.  Mr.  Fox,  how¬ 
ever,  on  taking  oflice,  declared  that  ‘ho  was  now  responsible  for  the 
‘  honour  of  his  country,  and  would  not  consent  to  see  England  humbled 
‘  at  the  feet  of  Irel.md.’  When  he  .agreed  reluctantly  to  let  Gr.attjin 
have  his  way,  he  determined  to  yield  no  further,  even  if  the  alternative 
was  the  abandonment  of  the  island.  ‘  If  you  show  iirmness,’  he  said, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Viceroy,  ‘  the  dis.solution  of  the  volunteers  is  a 
‘  certain  and  not  distant  event ;  otherwise  I  reckon  their  government, 
‘  or  rather  anomaly,  as  firmly  est.ahli.shed  as  such  a  thing  is  capable  of 
‘  being ;  but  your  Government  is  certainly  annihilated.  The  conccs- 
‘  sioDs  made  in  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  time  were  declared  suflicient. 
‘  The  account  must  now  be  considered  as  closed,  and  must  never  again 
‘  be  opened  on  any  pretence  whatever.  We  cannot  go  on  acquiescing 
‘  in  something  new  lor  the  s.ake  of  pleasing  Ireland  ’  (Fronde’s  ‘  Ireland,’ 
vol.  ii.  p.  374).  But,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  Mr.  Fox’s  expectations 
were  not  realised,  any  more  than  the  generous  expectations  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  at  the  present  time. 
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these  ministers  were  in  the  least  disposed  to  encroach  on 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  tliat  they  proposed  measures  of 
repression  without  extreme  regret.  But  j)enal  laws  are 
])assed  to  restrain  and  punish  bad  men  and  bad  actions  :  they 
leave  .absolutely  untouched  the  great  bulk  of  society.  Nay, 
more,  they  are  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  great  bulk  of 
society,  which  is  attacked,  threatened,  persecuted,  and  ter¬ 
rorised  by  the  violence  of  those  who  are  the  enemies  of  the 
public  peace. 

We  have  said  thus  much  to  show  that  our  own  course  of 
reasoning  has  been  strictly  uniform.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  how  it  came  to  ])ass  th.at  many  of  the 
politicians  whom  we  most  respect,  and  with  whom  we  habi¬ 
tually  .agree,  saw  things  in  another  light.  But  recent  events 
appear  to  have  restored  the  balance,  and  reconciled  the  whole 
Liberal  party  to  measures  which  they  were  at  one  time  reluc¬ 
tant  to  entertain.  In  the  recent  debates  on  the  Bill  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  the  langu.age  of  Sir  William  Ilarcourt 
and  ^Ir.  Trevelyan  has  been  clear  and  peremptory,  and  we 
heartily  concur  in  it.  Sir  W.  Ilarcourt  on  ^Nlay  14  referred 
to  the  measures  taken  in  1833  by  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Althor})  as  a  precedent  to  be  followed,  and  he  added  with 
truth  that  it  had  never  been  a  tradition  of  the  Liberal  party 
to  tolerate  disorder  or  att.acks  on  life  and  jirojierty  in  Ire¬ 
land.  lly  the  Act  of  1833  the  power  of  prohibiting  public 
meetings  was  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but  Lord 
Wellesley  never  had  occasion  to  jnit  this  power  into  force. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  le.aders  of  the  Liberal  party, 
conscious  of  the  jmrity  of  their  own  intentions,  have  been 
beguiled  in  the  same  manner.  !Mr.  Fronde  I’elates,  in  his 
history  of  ‘  The  English  in  Ireland,’  that  when,  upon  the  fall 
of  Lord  North  in  February  1782,  Lord  llockingham,  Mr. 
Fox,  and  Ijord  Shelburne  succeeded  to  power,  although  Ire¬ 
land  Avas  at  that  moment  seething  with  the  agitation  of  the 
volunteers  and  on  the  brink  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  new  minister  assumed,  as  soon  as  his  friends  were  in  ])OAver, 
that  Grattan  would  at  once  work  in  harmony  with  them.  Though 
they  hated  Tories  and  Tory  principles,  they  had  inherited  the 
traditions  of  English  statesmen.  They  Avere  un.able  to  believe 
that  the  r.ash  project  of  an  Ireland  really  independent  could 
be  entertained  by  any  honourable  man,  still  less  to  counte¬ 
nance  it.  They  supposed  they  had  only  to  supersede  Lord 
North’s  Viceroy  by  a  nobleman  of  their  own  school,  to  find 
the  stormy  Avaters  settle  into  repose.  The  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land  Avent  over  to  play  the  same  part  Avhich  Lord  CoAvper  has 
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recently  ])erforinecl.  He  was  met  hy  a  Mast  of  opposition  and 
a  cry  for  independence,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  incredulous 
colleagues ;  hut  before  a  month  had  elaj)scd  from  his  arrival 
the  Government  was  compelled  to  capitulate,  to  yield  all  the 
j)oints  demanded  by  the  Irish,  to  repeal  chap.  G  of  George  I,, 
and  to  establish  the  legislative  inde])endcnce  of  the  Irish  Par¬ 
liament.  'fhe  American  AVar  had  reduced  Great  Britain  to 
all  hut  complete  impotence.  The  parallel  is  striking,  though 
happily  incomplete :  hut  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  the  remark 
IMr.  Froude  has  appended  to  this  narrative. 

‘  In  the  Irish  people  there  is  one  serious  .aspiration  nursed  in  their 
he.art  of  lioarts  and  never  parted  witli,  and  that  is  separation  from 
lingland.  Wliatever  the  pretext  for  immediate  agitation,  this  is  what 
tliey  mean,  and  every  eoncession  is  valued  onl}'  as  a  step  towards  the 
one  great  end.  \othing  else  will  s.itisfy  them,  lor  nothing  else  meets 
their  wishes.  IJut  as  their  object  is  one  which  reason  declares  to  be 
unattainable,  so  they  never  ])nrsuc  it  by  reasonable  means.  They  wish 
passionatfdy  ;  they  are  tillable  to  prepare  deliberately;  their  iiolitics 
are  the  blind  inovonuaits  of  impulsive  enthusiasm,  and  Knglish  Liberals 
treat  them  as  if  they  were  serious,  and  play  with  them,  and  lead  them 
to  form  liopes,  while  as  .sikiii  as  those  hopes  take  their  national  shape 
they  are  obliged  to  disapjtoint.’  * 

The  divergence  tif  opinion  which  has  existed  as  to  the  jtolicy 
to  be  pursued  iu  Ireland  (for  undoubtedly  llnu’c  were  two 
opinions)  arose  simply  from  difforeiit  views  of  a  (lucstion  of 
fact.  There  were  many  who  regarded  the  distracteil  state  of 
Ireland  as  a  inircly  agrarian  (juestion.  They  believed  that 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  tvere  unduly  .strained,  and 
that  the  hard  seasons  of  1879-SO  had  rendered  them  intolerable. 
They  held  that  the  case  justified  the  intervention  of  the  State 
with  freedom  of  contract,  and  that  the  letting  value  of  land 
was  to  he  fixed  by  judicial  authority.  They  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  that  if  Parliament  passed  an  Act  conceding  large  rights 
and  ample  jirotcction  to  the  class  of  tenants  and  farmers  in 
Ireland,  the  agitation  would  cease,  the  warfare  of  tenant  and 
landlord  would  be  appeased,  and  that  the  Land  Ac  would, 
like  an  infant  Hercules,  stifle  the  serpents  of  sedition  and  erime. 
This  image  is  not  our  ov.n  ;  we  should  not  have  ventured  on 
so  bold  a  flight  of  langiuagc.  Starting  from  this  jiuiiit  of  view, 
that  the  disease  of  Ireland  was  jmrely  agrarian,  and  would 
therefore  yield  to  agrarian  remedies,  tin*  laugu.agc  and  conduct 
of  those  who  entertained  this  opinion  were  conformable  to  the 
theory.  The  outrages  were  the  natural  outburst  of  an  oppressed 


*  Froude’s  ‘  Iviglis’i  in  Ireland,’  vel.  ii.  p. 
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and  starving  tenantry,  though  the  same  tenantry  had  been 
living  for  the  preceding  seven  years  in  unusual  prosperity  and 
contentment  under  j)recisely  the  same  conditions.  After  all, 
we  were  told,  these  outrages  and  crimes  were  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated.  All  the  touts  and  runners  of  the  Radical  party  in 
society  and  in  the  press  assured  us  that  there  was  nothing 
unusual  in  the  state  of  Ireland  ;  the  area  of  disturbance  was 
extremely  limited  ;  the  number  of  offences  was  diminishing ; 
order  would  be  restored  as  soon  as  the  Lund  Act  was  in  ope¬ 
ration.  Those  false  prophets  who  went  about  crying  ‘  peace 
‘  when  there  was  no  peace,’  forgot  to  add  that,  in  the  long 
catalogue  of  crimes  which  had  stained  the  soil  of  Ireland  with 
infamy  and  bloodshed — from  the  blood  of  the  peer,  shot  within 
his  domain,  to  the  blood  of  the  poor  bailiff,  or  caretaker,  or 
peasant,  flung  like  carrion  into  some  mountain  lake,  or 
mutilated  on  his  own  hearth-stone — not  one  had  erer  been 
punished.  They  forgot  that  no  evildoer  or  assassin  had  been 
arrested,  because  the  whole  country  side  protected  him  and 
gave  him  a  refuge ;  that  no  evidence  could  be  produced, 
because  the  witnesses  spoke  under  fear  of  death ;  that  no 
juryman  dared  to  convict  for  the  same  reason,  unless  with 
genuine  Hibernian  Ingenuity  they  brought  in  a  verdict  against 
a  man  who  had  saved  his  own  life  by  killing  his  assassin. 
The  fact  is,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  those  who  were 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  agrarian  theory  failed  to 
sec  or  acknowledge  those  horrible  occurrences  at  all.  They 
were  regarded  as  passing  incidents.  The  great  agrarian  policy 
of  the  Government  would  work  an  Infallible  cure. 

Amongst  the  more  advanced  champions  of  this  theory,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  victims  of  this  hallucination,  there  were 
some  who  aggravated  the  evil  and  the  danger  by  language 
singularly  calculated  to  inflame  it.  Thus  the  people  of  Ireland 
Avere  told  that  political  agitation  was  a  useful  and  even  a 
necessary  promoter  of  social  reform  ;  that  it  was  not  desirable 
to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  Land  League  as  long  as 
it  helped  the  Government  to  carry  remedial  measures  ;  that 
Ireland  Avas  to  be  governed  on  Irish  ideas  ;  and  that  acts  of 
violence  and  crime,  even  incendiarism  and  murder,  had  brought 
imj)ortant  questions  within  the  domain  of  practical  politics ; 
that  force,  Avhich  is  the  backbone  of  all  law,  is  not  a  remedy  ; 
that  compulsory  government  is  repugnant  to  liberal  minds  and 
liberal  institutions,  as  if  all  government  is  not  compulsory, 
from  the  government  of  a  nui-sery  to  the  government  of  an 
empire,  since  it  is  founded  on  the  maintenance  of  authority. 
yi  e  care  not  whether  these  foolish  and  pestilent  sentiments 
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were  ever  uttered  at  all  by  the  men  to  whom  they  wei’e,  per- 
ha})s  erroneously,  ascribed.  It  is  enough  that  they  were 
believed  to  have  been  uttered  by  them,  and  were  spread 
abroad  as  the  opinions  of  eminent  statesmen.  Such  proposi¬ 
tions  are,  in  fact,  subversive  of  the  foundations  of  society. 
Thev  cannot  have  been  intended  to  convey  the  sense  which 
has  been  attached  to  them ;  but  they  were  used  without  scruple 
for  revolutionary  purposes ;  and  the  result  is  that  a  belief  has 
taken  root  in  Ireland  that  property  is  to  be  unprotected  and 
crime  unpunished. 

It  was  an  honourable  conviction  on  the  part  of  llritisli 
Ministers,  that  a  linn  resolution  to  do  justice,  and  more  than 
justice,  to  the  complaints  of  the  ])eople  of  Ireland  would  dis¬ 
arm  disaflection  and  hostility ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  tem¬ 
porary  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the  Home  liule  ])arty,  under 
the  Coercion  Act,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Land  League 
as  an  illegal  society,  would  check  the  movement.  These 
hopes  were  vain.  Those  who  entertained  them  were  under  tlie 
influence  of  a  strong  delusion  and  a  lie.  They  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  deceived,  not  so  much  by  the  language  of  the 
Irish  party  as  by  their  own  generous  desires  to  govern  Ire¬ 
land  on  the  most  liberal  ))rinciplcs,  and  by  their  extreme  repug¬ 
nance  to  have  recourse  to  harsh  and  extraordinary  measui-es, 
which  are  a  departure  from  the  fundamental  traditions  of 
Ilritlsh  liberty.  At  the  same  time  we  freely  admit  that  the 
Kadical  ])arty,  and  those  members  of  the  administration  rvho 
shared  these  opinions,  and  ])robably  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  passed  the  Land  Act,  were  perfectly 
sincere  in  their  convictions  and  their  hopes.  They  imagined 
that  by  attacking  and  alleviating  some  of  the  symptoms  and 
causes  of  agrarian  disturbance  they  could  cure  the  disease.  It 
must  further  be  said  that  as  long  as  these  convictions  lasted, 
and  until  the  experiment  had  been  fully  tried,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  any  govermiient,  and  least  of  all  for  a 
Liberal  government,  to  propose  and  carry  with  the  consent  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  jjeople  of  England,  the  energetic 
measures  which  the  state  of  Ireland  really  demanded.  There 
is  this  insurmountable  diflSculty  in  carrying  strong  ju'eventive 
measures  calculated  to  avert  an  impending  danger,  that  if  they 
are  successful,  and  the  danger  is  in  fact  averted,  its  very  exist¬ 
ence  is  denied.  The  tares  must  grow  u]j  together  with  the 
wheat.  Until  the  evil  principle  has  reached  the  full  period  of 
destructive  activity  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  crush  it.  Its 
earlier  growth  is  tolerated  and  even  fostered  by  the  very 
principles  of  liberty  to  which  it  is  most  opposed. 
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This,  then,  we  conceive  to  be  the  defence  and  justification 
of  the  course  taken  by  her  Majesty’s  Ministers.  It  is  true 
that  if  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  had  been  renewed  and 
strenjjthened  in  the  Session  of  1880;  if  the  measures  Avhich 
^Ir.  Forster  is  said  to  have  recommended  to  his  colleagues 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  had  been  adopted ;  if  the  Land 
League  had  been  suppressed  at  an  earlier  period,  it  is  probable 
that  Ireland  might  have  been  pacified  by  measures  far  less 
severe  than  those  which  must  now  be  employed,  and  a  vast 
number  of  crimes  might  have  been  prevented,  many  innocent 
lives  might  have  been  saved.  These  liorrible  events  seem  to 
have  been  needed  to  bring  the  people  of  England  and  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  a  full  perception  of  the  evil  they  had 
to  encounter.  We  shall  say  nothing  to  add  a  pang  to  the  tortur¬ 
ing  thought  that  but  for  this  misconception  of  the  true  perils  of 
the  situation,  and  this  hesitation  in  strengthening  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  and  preventing  crime,  we  should  probably  not 
have  to  deplore  acts  at  which  humanity  shudders.  He  it 
enough  that  the  Radical  ])olicy  which  has  been  mainly  applied 
to  Ireland  for  the  last  two  years  has  ended  in  a  most  disastrous 
failure,  in  sanguinary  and  unpunished  crime,  and  in  what  has 
been  termed  a  social  revolution.  We  shall  say  no  more  of  the 
authors  of  the  agrarian  theory. 

lint  there  are  those  who,  from  the  commencement  of  this 
agitation,  have  been  of  a  different  opinion.  They  regarded  it 
from  the  first  as  a  political  conspiracy,  having  for  its  object 
the  severance  of  the  connexion  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  and  the  establishment  in  Ireland  of  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  distinct  from  and  hostile  to  the  Government  of  this  em- 
])ire.  No  great  sagacity  w.as  needed  to  make  this  discovery, 
for  the  object  was  distinctly  avowed  and  proclaimed  by  the 
authors  of  the  movement.  It  Avas  announced,  as  long  ago  as 
August  1879,  by  the  ‘  Irish  World,’  that  the  cry  of  the  ‘  Land 
‘  of  Ireland  for  the  people  ’  was  the  lure  by  Avhich  they  meant 
to  Avin  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  Irish  population.  It 
implied,  in  no  guarded  terms,  that  this  involved  the  extinction 
of  the  class  of  society  by  Avhom  the  British  connexion  is  up¬ 
held  ;  and  it  pointed  clearly  and  definitely  to  a  revolution 
Avhich  Avould  place  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  a  democracy, 
animated  by  the  hostility  of  race,  of  religion,  and  of  resentment 
for  Avrougs  long  past,  against  the  C’onstitution  and  the  Crown 
of  Great  Britain.  Such  a  revolution  Avas,  in  their  eyes,  Avar  Avith 
England ;  and  they  justified  the  enormities  and  outrages  Avhich 
were  perpetrated  by  their  orders  as  acts  of  barbarous  Avarfare. 
They  reckoned,  not  Avithout  reason,  on  the  incredulity  Avith 
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which  so  monstrous  a  scheme  would  at  first  be  met,  and  on  the 
large  opportunities  afforded  for  the  prosecution  of  it  by  the 
liberties  of  this  country.  They  knew  that  as  long  as  there 
were  no  acts  of  direct  rebellion  or  overt  treason,  Ireland 
enjoyed  an  unlimited  right  of  public  meeting  and  speaking, 
that  the  press  was  free,  tliat  they  could  control  the  elections 
in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  that  many  of  the  priests  were  favour¬ 
able  to  their  cause,  that  juries  could  be  intimidated,  and  that 
the  Irish  are  wont  to  observe  an  unbroken  fidelity  to  the 
fearful  obligations  of  secret  oaths,  and  to  the  strange  virtue 
(as  they  deem  it)  of  harbouring  and  protecting  criminals. 

All  this  is  patent  by  the  results  which  the  world  has  wit¬ 
nessed  ;  but  by  the  results  alone.  At  the  moment  at  which 
vre  write  we  arc  as  ignorant  as  over  of  the  m(*tive  power  of 
this  conspiracy.  AV’^c  do  not  even  know  in  what  country  its 
chief  centre  of  organisation  exists,  perhaps  across  the  Channel, 
[)erhaps  across  the  Atlantic.  We  do  not  know  whence  it 
draws  the  considerable  funds  at  its  disj)osal,  though  we  suspect 
that  larg('  contributions  have  been  exaeted  by  fear  fi-om  the 
Irish  tenant-farmers  out  of  their  unpaid  rents.  We  do  not 
know  how  far  the  Land  League  is  really  identified  with  this 
treasonable  conspiracy,  or  how  far  it  has  been  used  as  its  tof)l ; 
but  we  have  the  declarations  of  the  chief  members  of  that  body 
that  the  independence  of  Ireland  is  the  idtirnate  object  they 
have  in  view,  and  that  every  other  concession  is  but  an  instal¬ 
ment  of  partial  success.  And  it  must  be  added  that  those 
who  have  sought  by  foolish  amendments  and  factious  oppo¬ 
sition  to  obstruct  and  delay  the  progress  of  a  Bill  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  in  Ireland  are  every  one  of  them  acces¬ 
sories  to  the  detestable  atrocities  which  have  gone  on  from  day 
to  day  to  give  a  terrible  significance  to  the  urgency  of  the 
measure. 

We  are  indebted  to  Michael  Davltt,  who  is  at  once  the 
ablest  and  the  most  outspoken  of  the  Irish  party,  for  the 
clearest  statement  of  what  is  meant  by  the  land  question  and 
the  abolition  of  landlordism  by  the  Land  League.  He 
w’ould  transfer  private  j)roperty  in  land  to  the  State,  which 
should  partially  compensate  the  former  j)roprietors,  and  re¬ 
ceive  an  abated  rent  from  the  occupiers  of  the  soil.  There  is 
nothing  original  in  his  calculations ;  they  are  simply  a  new 
version  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  fn- 
ternational  held  at  Ihlle  in  1809,  which  declared  that  ‘society 
‘  has  the  right  to  abolish  individual  property  iu  the  soil, 
‘and  to  bring  back  the  laud  to  the  community.’*  This  is 

*  Sec  M.  cle  Laveleye,  ‘  Le  Socialisme  Contcinporain,’  p.  2G7. 
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‘  called  collectivism  ’  by  the  Socialist  writers,  whatever  that 
may  mean.  We  shall  only  make  three  brief  remarks  on  the 
subject.  It  is  strange  that  Michael  Davitt,  who  abhors  the 
authority  of  the  State  under  Avhich  he  was  born,  should  pro¬ 
pose  to  augment  the  power  of  that  State  a  hundredfold  by 
making  it  the  sole  lord  of  the  soil  and  enabling  it  to  draw  rent 
from  the  labour  of  the  ])cople,  especially  after  they  have  been 
told  to  pay  no  rent  at  all.  The  system  is  absolutely  destruc¬ 
tive  of  the  princii)lc  of  inheritance  and  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  and  it  is,  in  truth,  a  return  to  barbarism.  Lastly,  if 
this  state  of  things  were  applicable  to  property  in  land,  which 
means  simj)ly  ca])ital  invested  in  the  soil,  it  is  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  capital  invested  in  factories,  in  machinery,  in  mines,  in 
railroads,  and  in  trade.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  the  Internationalists 
put  it,  the  abolition  of  property  and  total  subversion  of  society, 
for  what  is  good  for  one  class  is  good  for  another.  The  wild 
and  nonsensical  theories  of  Marx  and  Proudhon  have  thus 
become  Irish  ideas.  These,  however,  are  Davitt’s  views,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  that  he  desires  to  obtain  an  independent 
Irish  Parliament  in  order  to  carry  them  into  execution,  for 
they  will  not  find  much  encouragement  at  Westminster.  It  is 
useful  to  know  beyond  the  j)ossibility  of  doubt  what  these  men 
are  aiming  at,  and  what  an  Irish  I’arliament  would  be  expected 
to  do. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  late  secretary  of  the  Land  League, 
and  another  liberated  prisoner,  is  stated  by  the  ‘  Irish  AVorld,’ 
the  organ  of  the  party,  to  hold  the  same  language : — 

‘  It  is  time,’  he  said,  ‘  that  we  declared  everywhere  tliat  the  land 
belongs  to  the  whole  people,  and  that  we  refuse  to  support  any  mea¬ 
sures  which  do  not  recognise  the  right  of  the  labourers  and  artisans  to 
their  native  soil  as  completely  as  that  of  the  farmers.  To  make  the 
land  the  common  prcqxjrty  of  the  whole  people  is  the  oirly  thing  worth 
struggling  for.  It  is  necessary  to  base  the  fight  upon  the  true  prin¬ 
ciple  of  nationalising  the  whole  soil  of  the  country,  the  town  lands  as 
well  as  the  agricultural  lands,  by  taking  rent  from  those  who  now 
appropriate  it,  and  .ajiplying  it  to  such  uses  as  are  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  whole  people.’ 

It  would  seem  that  the  Land  League,  the  Fenian  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Uiband  societies,  are  the  three  forms  assumed 
by  the  Irish  National  party,  the  first  more  ostensible  and 
})rofessing  to  act  by  constitutional  means,  the  second  more 
treasonable  and  acting  chiefly  from  abroad,  the  last  more  des¬ 
perately  criminal  and  unscrupulous  in  the  tyranny  and  terrors 
they  exercise  over  the  people  of  Ireland,  at  the  cost  of  their 
property  and  their  lives.  We  know  not  how  closely  these 
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nefai'ious  bodies  are  connected,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  are 
all  engaged  in  the  same  work,  wliich  is  the  subversion  of'  the 
(Queen’s  government  in  Ireland  and  the  substitution  of  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  authority  in  its  place.  Their  inodes  of  action  may 
be  different,  but  they  are  all  equally  hostile  to  Great  Britain, 
and  alike  treasonable  in  their  designs.  The  eager  disclaimers 
on  the  part  of  the  Land  Leaguers  of  crimes  which  would 
bring  them  within  the  grasp  of  the  law  deserve  only  to  be 
treated  with  incredulity  and  contempt.  What  have  they 
done  to  pi*event  these  atrocities?  These  men  are  notorious 
and  have  a  part  to  play  in  public ;  their  accomplices  are 
secret  and  unknown.  This  much  is  certain,  that  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  these  bodies  are  guided  and  governed  with  equal 
skill  and  secrecy  by  some  despotic  authority,  as  unscrupulous 
in  its  means  of  action  as  that  of  the  Kussian  Nihilists,  and  as 
mysterious.  This  is  the  view  of  the  state  of  Ireland  opposed 
to  what  we  have  termed  the  Agrarian  Theory.  This  is  the  view 
we  have  long  held  ;  this  is  the  state  of  affairs  the  Goveimment 
have  to  meet. 

The  interval  of  time  which  began  on  Tuesday,  ^lay  2,  and 
ended  cm  Thursday,  May  11,  includes  within  the  rapid  action 
of  nine  days  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  extraordinary 
passages  in  the  modem  history  of  this  counti’y.  Nothing  at 
all  like  it  has  been  witnessed  in  this  century.  On  the  former 
day  the  House  of  Commons  was  suddenly  informed  that 
indirect  communications  had  jtassed  between  the  Ministers  of 
the  thrown  and  the  principal  persons  detained  on  suspicion  of 
treasonable  practices  in  Kilmainhain  Gaol,  which  had  led  the 
Government  to  the  conclusion  that  these  chiefs  of  the  Land 
League  might  safely  be  liberated,  and  that  if  the  question  of 
arrears  of  rent  was  liberally  dealt  with,  their  influence  would 
be  thrown  on  the  side  of  law  and  ordi'r.  Both  parties  to  this 
arrangement,  if  any  such  arrangement  existed,  denied  that 
then;  had  been  any  negotiation  or  compact  between  them. 
But  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  understood  and 
believed  that  some  understanding  had  been  come  to,  and  the 
Ministerial  organs  boasted  that  the  Government  was  sending 
to  Ireland  another  message  of  peace,  Avhich  was  regarded  in 
Ireland  as  an  act  of  submission  to  the  League,  and  hailed  with 
enthusiastic  rejoicings. 

Ministers  showed  by  their  eagerness  to  decry  and  disclaim 
such  practices  that  they  were  keenly  alive  to  the  imprudence 
and  ignominy  of  any  negotiations  Avlth  the  rascals  and  the 
ruffians  who  have  steeped  Ireland  in  dishonesty  and  crime  : 
but  they  failed  to  show  that  no  such  practices  had  taken  place. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  the 
studied  moderation  of  his  language  after  his  return  to  his  seat 
in  Parliament  proved  that  he  was  acting  under  some  sort  of 
restraint  which  he  w'as  anxious  to  observe,  and  that  he  was 
seeking  to  repudiate  and  free  himself  from  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  treasonable  practices  for  which  he  had  been 
arrested,  although  he  was  himself  one  of  the  most  active 
originators  of  the  whole  revolutionary  movement.  But  he 
began  to  perceive  that  the  penalty,  which  might  justly  be 
exacted  from  him,  was  more  than  he  was  prepared  to  pay,  for 
it  would  have  touched  his  liberty  or  his  life. 

Subsequent  disclosures,  not  frankly  or  willingly  made, 
have  thrown  a  clearer  light  on  these  singular  proceedings. 

It  was  established  beyond  all  question  that  Captain  O'Shea, 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Member  for  Clare,  had  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  April  proffered  himself  as  a  mediator 
between  the  prisoners  at  Kilmainham  and  the  Government ; 
that  he  had  addressed  letters  to  the  Prime  ^linister  and 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  which  were  not  unfavourably  received ; 
that  he  obtained  leave  from  Mr.  Forster  to  have  a  long 
interview  with  Mr.  Parnell  at  Kilmainham;  that  he  com¬ 
municated  to  Mr.  Forster  the  result  of  that  interview,  which 
was  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Land  Leaguers  to  employ  their 
strenuous  and  unremitting  exertions  in  stopping  outrages  and 
intimidation  of  all  kinds,  ‘  as  the  conspiracy  which  had  been 
‘  used  to  get  up  Boycotting  and  outrages  would  now  be  used 
‘  to  put  them  down  ’  by  one  of  their  own  agents ;  that  if  the 
arrears  question  was  settled  upon  the  lines  indicated  by 
Mr.  Parnell,  not  only  this  result  would  follow,  but  there  would 
be  a  union  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  support  of  the  Irish 
party  would  be  given  to  the  liberal  measures  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  said  that  the  Government  promised  nothing  in 
return  for  these  t)ffers ;  but,  in  p()int  of  fact,  the  chiefs  of  the 
League  were  at  once  released,  ^lichael  Davitt  was  again  dis¬ 
charged  from  penal  servitude,  and  an  Arreai’s  Bill  on  the  lines 
indicated  was  drawn  and  laid  before  Parliament.  We  contine 
ourselves  to  a  brief  statement  of  these  facts,  which  are  undis¬ 
puted.  They  need  no  e}>ithets  to  make  them  plain.  Still  more 
extraordinary  was  the  system  of  prevarication  and  partial  sup¬ 
pression  resorted  to  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  order  to 
distort  them.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  view  of  the  case  is  best  stated 
by  himself  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  O'Shea  on 
Aj)ril  15  in  these  words : — 

‘  Assuredly  no  resentment,  or  personal  prejudice,  or  false  shame,  or 
other  impediment  extraneous  to  the  matter  itself,  sliould  prevent  the 
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Government  from  treading  whatever  path  tliat  ('tc)  may  lead  safely 
to  the  pacificjition  of  Ireland,’ 

AVliatevor  jtath,  he  might  have  said,  that  is  consistent  with 
the  dignity  and  safety  of  the  country.  liut  was  it  so,  to 
enter  upon  a  discussion  through  a  third  person  with  the  men 
■who  had  been  prosecuted  for  seditious  misdemeanours  a  few 
months  ago,  and  who  were  acquitted,  not  because  the  case  of 
the  Crown  failed  of  ]>roof,  but  because  a  Dublin  jury  refused 
to  convict  them  ?  Was  it  so  to  deal  with  men  who  were  sub¬ 
sequently  imprisoned  for  a  considerable  time,  because  the  Go¬ 
vernment  believed  and  knew  they  had  been  guilty  of  treason¬ 
able  practices,  which  ought  to  have  brought  them  to  justice  ? 
Was  it  so  with  men  who,  by  their  own  express  acknowdedg- 
ment  in  these  very  papers,  had  ‘  got  up  Boycotting  and  out- 
‘  rages,’  and  who  were  pre])arcd  to  regain  their  freedom  by 
reversing  the  operation?  It  will  ever  remain  to  us  .an  im¬ 
penetrable  mystery  by  what  process  of  reasoning  men  of  high 
character  and  intellect  could  bring  themselves  to  stoop  to  an 
attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  their  own  prisoners.  If  these 
men  were  innocent  they  should  never  have  been  arrested.  If 
guilty,  it  was  Impossible  to  parley  with  them  ;  and  the  attemj)! 
was  as  nugatory  as  it  was  misjilaced.  The  moment  these  de- 
mag(*gues  are  sus])ected  of  an  understanding  with  the  British 
Government,  their  j)ower  in  Ireland  is  shaken.  They  are 
superseded  by  agitators  or  conspirators  more  daring,  more 
secret,  more  desperate  than  themselves.  Tlie  first  use  made 
by  Michael  Davitt  of  his  liberty,  under  a  renewed  ticket-of- 
leave,  was  to  repudiate  all  terms  and  all  concessions  short  of 
the  destruction  of  landlordism  in  Ireland.  IMichael  Davitt, 
not  ^Ir.  Parnell,  is  the  true  author  of  the  Land  League,  and 
the  real  expositor  of  its  policy  and  designs.  Xow,  Michael 
Davitt  is  a  convicted  political  conspirator  of  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  type.  The  sincere  but  intemperate  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon 
soon  made  this  fact  more  apparent.  All  tliese  men  have  since 
declared  that  the  whole  original  policy  of  the  Land  League  is 
to  be  carried  out ;  although  at  one  moment  what  is  termed 
‘  united  moderate  action  ’  may  be  cmj)loyed,  at  another  out¬ 
rages  and  crimes.  That  is  a  mere  change  of  tactics.  The 
object  is  the  same.  That  object  is  a  treasonable  design  against 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Forster,  the  Irish  Chief  Secretary,  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  this  transaction,  and  it  is  impossible  to  name  Mr. 
Forster  without  paying  a  sincere  tril)ute  to  the  courage,  cool¬ 
ness,  firmness,  and  judgment  he  has  dis))laycd  throughout  all 
the  later  ])erlod  of  these  events.  lie  has  been  bitterly  attacked 
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by  the  organs  of  the  Radical  party,  and  most  unjustly  accused 
of  an  intention  to  discredit  his  late  colleagues.  ‘  Amicus 
‘  Plato,  sed  magis  arnica  veritas.’  We  confidently  assert  that 
his  frank,  noble,  and  dispassionate  conduct  has  won  for  him 
the  respect  of  every  man  to  whom  truth  and  honour  are  dear, 
and  that,  without  the  smallest  deviation  from  true  Liberal 
princi])les,  he  has  shown  that  there  are  obligations  more  sacred 
than  official  tics.  The  result  is  that  he  leaves  office  for  a  time 
invested  with  more  political  weight  in  the  country  than  he 
j)ossesscd  while  he  remained  in  the  Cabinet.  At  an  earlier 
period  he  is  believed  to  have  sometimes  waived  his  own  opi¬ 
nion  in  deference  to  other  persons,  some  of  whom  are  said  to 
liave  rerjuited  him  by  organising  in  tbeir  newsj>apers  a  cabal 
against  liim.  However,  at  this  point  he  stood  firm,  ami  re¬ 
signed  his  perilous  and  painful  duties.  He  thought  the  release 
of  the  suspects  a  dangerous  and  impolitic  measure.  He  would 
have  assented  to  it,  if  any  one  of  three  conditions  had  occurred 
—either  a  formal  and  public  recantation  by  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  friends  of  their  designs,  or  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
order  in  Ireland,  or  the  adoption  of  stronger  measures  of 
repression  by  the  Government,  which  would  have  rendered  the 
detention  of  the  ‘  suspects  ’  superfluous,  since  they  would  then 
be  amenable  to  the  arm  of  the  law.  Lord  Cowper,  who  had 
just  resigned,  but  still  filled  the  office  of  Viceroy,  has  stated 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  was  as  much  surprised  as  Mr. 
Forster  by  the  sudden  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  and  as  much 
opposed  to  it.  So  that  in  ])oint  of  fact  the  two  members  of 
the  Government  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Ireland  were  not  consulted  as  to  this  proceeding,  or  if  con¬ 
sulted  were  j»eremptorlly  overruled.  It  was  no  doubt  highly 
desirable  to  rid  the  gaols  of  Ireland  of  a  large  body  of  pri¬ 
soners,  whose  detention  did  no  good ;  and  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  first  ])rinciples  of  justice  existing  in  this  country,  to 
detain  men  in  prison  indefinitely  without  the  means  of  bringing 
them  to  trial.  The  sole  ground  of  their  detention  under  the 
Coercion  Act  was,  that  evidence  did  exist  against  them  of 
offences  which  they  were  believed  to  have  commilted,  and 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  justified  a 
prosecution.  Therefore,  supposing  a  mode  of  trial  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  which  the  guilty  could  be  convicted  and  the  inno¬ 
cent  acquitted,  we  should  by  no  means  condemn  the  release  of 
these  prisoners.  Rut  at  that  moment  no  such  mode  of  trial 
existed  or  had  been  pi‘0])osed.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr. 
Forster  had  any  knowledge  of  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  largely  modifying  the  forms  of  judicial  pro- 
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cedure  and  extending  the  powers  of  magistrates  and  of  the 
police,  though  he  must  have  known  that  the  draft  of  such  a 
Bill  existed.  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  said,  that  it  had  long 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government,  and  so  ela¬ 
borate  a  measure  could  hardly  have  been  prepared  and  settled 
in  three  days.  But  no  resolution  had  been  taken  to  introduce 
the  measure,  which  indeed  was  incompatible  with  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  Leaguers.  Had  the  Government  resolved  to 
bring  forward  such  a  measure,  we  see  no  sufficient  cause  for 
Mr.  F  brster’s  resignation.  But,  in  fact,  the  oj)posite  course 
was  at  that  moment  contemplated  and  pursued.  The  ‘  New 
‘  Departure’  was  in  the  other  direction — that  of  further 
concessions.  Mr.  Forster’s  parting  words  to  his  colleagues 
were  a  solemn  warning  not  to  be  deluded  by  aj)pearances,  and 
not  to  consent  to  ])ay  black  mail  to  the  instigators  of  sedition. 
Those  words  were  unheeded.  He  knew  the  danger.  They 
did  not.  Within  four  and  twenty  hours  Lord  Spencer  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Cowper  in  the  Lord-Lieutenancy, 
and  Lord  Frederic  Cavendish  consented,  with  a  gallantry  and 
patriotism  which  did  him  the  highest  honour,  to  accept  the 
perilous  post  of  Chief  Secretary.  None  foresaw  with  what 
perils  it  was  surrounded,  even  to  him,  who  went  to  Dublin  in 
the  confidence  of  a  liberal,  generous,  brave,  and  unsuspecting 
nature. 

The  catastrophe  which  occurred  in  the  Plucnix  Park  on 
!May  6,  sudden  and  fatal  as  a  stroke  of  lightning,  dissipated  in 
an  instant  these  delusions,  and  changed  the  entire  ])osition  of 
the  Government.  If  the  chiefs  of  tlie  League  were  implicated 
in  the  crime,  they  had  become  the  outlaws  of  the  human  race. 
If  they  were  ignorant  of  it  (as  is  most  probable)  it  was  clear 
that  behind  them  stood  a  far  more  desperate  and  formidable 
band  of  enemies.  They  shared  the  common  fate  of  revolution¬ 
ists  swept  away  by  ruffians  more  violent  than  themselves. 
They  had  begun  the  work  of  outrage  and  bloodshed  on  their 
own  hapless  countrymen ;  they  had  established  a  reign  of 
terror :  others  would  use  it.  They  are  the  Girondins  of  the 
Irish  revolution.  England  and  Scotland  recoiled  with  horror 
from  all  contact  with  such  men,  the  more  so  as  the  authors 
of  the  crime  had  eluded  detection.  A  strong  presumption 
an»se  that  the  crime  was  not  unknown  to  a  considerable 
numbei’  of  persons  in  Ireland,  and  in  spite  of  the  loud  ex¬ 
pressions  of  shame  and  sorrow,  the  assassins  were  not  given 
up  or  detected.  Boused  by  this  enormity  to  a  sense  of  what 
the  country  demanded,  the  Government  brought  in  a  Bill  to 
give  them  all  the  power  required  for  the  restoration  of  authority 
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and  the  administration  of  justice.  They  acted  wisely.  Their 
Bill  Avas  the  absolute  reversal  of  the  policy  they  had  followed 
down  to  the  preceding  day,  although  in  reality  the  state  of 
Ireland  had  not  materially  changed.  Crimes  of  every  kind 
had  been  multiplied  every  month ;  the  people  Avere  demoralised 
by  the  breach  of  contracts  and  the  laAvlessness  of  large  classes 
of  the  population ;  and  those  Avho  govern  its  movements  Avith 
revolutionary  despotism  had  resolved  to  hurl  a  sanguinary 
defiance  at  the  very  heart  of  England. 

Ijittle  as  Ave  knoAv  of  this  conspiracy,  Ave  know  enough  to 
remark  some  of  its  extraordinary  features,  Avhich  have  no 
parallel  in  our  history.  Their  victim  Avas  a  man  absolutely 
blameless,  Avithout  an  enemy  in  the  Avorld,  Avho  arrived  on  the 
shores  of  Ireland  a  few  hours  before  Avith  the  most  benevolent 
intentions,  and  avIio  had  done  nothing  to  offend  a  human  being. 
Yet  the  resolution  to  kill  him  must  have  been  taken  with 
extreme  promptitude.  Not  forty-eight  hours  had  elapsed  since 
his  api)ointment  to  the  office  Avas  known.  Mr.  Forster,  though 
he  had  been  grossly  vilified  by  the  Irish,  Avas  never  molested. 
Mr.  Burke  probably  OAved  his  sad  fate  to  his  casually  meeting 
the  Chief  Secretary.  The  blow  Avas  aimed  solely  at  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  British  Government.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
suspect  that  it  arose  In  some  measure  from  resentment  excited 
by  the  terms  Avhich  had  been  discussed  betAveen  the  chiefs  of 
the  Land  League  and  the  Government. 

What,  then,  or  avIio,  is  the  mysterious  power  AA’hich  could 
Avithln  a  very  few  hours  take  so  terrible  a  resolution,  and  find 
instruments  ready  to  its  hand  to  execute  it?  The  men,  the 
arms,  the  car,  the  driver,  the  mode  of  attack,  the  route  of  flight, 
the  place  of  refuge,  all  mark  a  degree  of  contrivance  and 
diabolical  ingenuity  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  crime. 
The  skilful  adaptation  of  such  means  to  such  ends  is  at  least 
as  surprising  as  the  fact  that  men  Avere  found  to  perform  so 
detestable  a  part,  and  that  none  have  been  found  to  denounce 
them.  It  proves,  moreover,  that  the  real  authors  of  the  crime 
are  not  the  assassins  Avho  committed  it,  but  men  of  superior 
intellect  and  of  ample  pecuniary  means.  We  know  not  to 
Avhat  class  of  life  Ave  are  to  look  for  the  combination  of  such 
AAdekedness  AAdth  such  resources. 

These  events,  dreadful  as  they  are,  are  not  neAv  in  the  annals 
of  Ireland.  At  every  fresh  period  of  disturbance  they  have 
recurred,  and  periods  of  disturbance  are  unhapj)ily  but  too 
frequent.  Let  any  one  turn  to  the  vigorous  pages  in  AA’hich 
Mr.  Froude  describes  similar  crimes,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
murder  of  Colonel  St.  George  and  Mi’.  Uniacke,  and  he  Avill 
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learn  tliat  the  disease  is  endeinie.  It  is  sometimes  said,  hy 
wav  of  reproacli  to  England,  that  after  eiglity-two  years  of 
government  under  the  Union,  Ireland  is  still  disturbed  and 
disaft'eeted.  lint  was  she  less  disturbed  and  disaffeeted  during 
the  eighteen  years  of  an  independent  Irish  Parliament?  Was 
not  that  the  ])eriod  of  the  ‘Volunteers’  and  the  ‘  United  Irish- 
‘  men  ’  menacing  their  own  legislature  ?  Were  not  crimes  as 
savage  committed  then  ?  And  did  not  the  revolution  reach 
its  climax  in  treasonable  practices  with  France,  then  at  war 
with  this  country,  and  the  great  Ivebcllion  of  1798  ?  Nothing 
can  be  more  striking  than  the  analogy  of  the  two  periods. 
The  consj)iracy  was  directed  at  that  time  from  Hamburgh  and 
Paris,  as  it  now  is  from  Paris  and  New  York.  Woltf  'Pone  and 
his  confederates  were  the  Land  Leaguers  and  Fenians  of  that 
day. 

The  ‘  New  I)e]>arture,’  which  took  jtlaee  in  the  month  of 
May,  therefore  differed  widely  from  that  which  had  been  contem- 
])lated  by  the  prisoners  of  Kilmainham,  and  which  was  (we 
hope  falsely)  attributed  to  the  (Jovernment  by  some  of  their 
least  judicious  supporters.  The  Government  moved,  and 
moved  with  vigour,  but  it  was  in  the  opj)osite  direction,  and 
a  Hill  was  brought  in  which  was  generally  and  justly  reganlcd 
as  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  delivered  himself  in  the  House  of  C’ommons  of  a  declara¬ 
tion,  which  was  received  with  favour,  and  which  we  quote  with 
entire  satisfaction : — 

‘  Let  me  say  that  this  terrible  crime  is  not  vital  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Bill — that  it  is  not  this  one  outmge  which  has  produced  the 
Bill.  But  after  these  dreadful  murders  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  proceed  with  this  Bill  at  once,  and  I  do  not  believe  public  sentiment 
would  have  endured  any  po.stpouomcnt ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  would 
insist  after  the  crime  on  the  Bill  being  proceeded  with  forthwith.  It 
was  not,  however,  this  tragedy  itself.  It  must  be  recollected  before 
that  tragedy  public  feeling  had  been  greatly  excited  by  two  horrible 
murders — the  murder  of  !Mr.  llcrbei  t  and  of  Mr.-s.  Smythe.  I  declare 
t<)r  myself  and  tin-  my  colleagues  that  in  our  view  the  main  basis  of  this 
Bill,  and  the  motives  which  influenced  us  to  bring  it  forward  and  ])res.s 
it  on  with  all  the  energy  we  can  muster,  were  not  special  regard  for 
persons  of  rank  .and  station  who,  unhappily,  have  become  victims  to  the 
foul  criminals ;  it  is  much  more  the  regard  which  wo  have  lor  the 
mi.sery  that  has  been  carried  far  and  wide  among  the  body  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Outrage  has  been  committed  in  every  form — in  some  (piarters 
perhaps  lighter — but  in  every  form,  even  the  most  cruel.  It  is  this 
which  has  so  many  victims  within  its  grasp,  which  has  forced  us  to 
adoj)t  measures  as  nearly  upon  the  lines  of  the  Constitution  as  we  can 
keep,  and  we  h.ave  introduced  this  Bill  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  themselves.’ 
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Xor  was  this  all.  It  soon  appeared  that  it  is  far  preferable 
that  the  loaders  of  the  National  partj^  should  be  at  liberty  and 
in  the  House  of  Connnons,  rather  than  in  Kihnainham  or 
at  Portland,  if  we  wish  to  learn  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 
what  are  their  real  intentions.  Mr.  Paniell  showed  signs  of 
drawing  back  on  the  recovery  of  his  fi’eedoin.  Hut  Mr. 
Dillon,  who  had  been  coinpliinented  on  a  former  occasion  for 
his  sincerity,  delivered  a  speech  in  Parliament  on  ^lay  24  which 
left  no  doubt  at  all  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Gladstone  called  it  a 
*  heart-breaking  ’  speech,  because  it  shattered  the  last  delusions 
that  could  be  entertained.  But  with  this  evidence  of  the  spirit 
which  is  abroad  in  Ireland,  the  Minister  rose  to  the  height  of 
the  occasion,  and  delivered  with  great  power  the  arguments 
whieh  had  been  used  some  months  before  by  others,  and  which 
are  now  those  of  all  parties  in  Great  Britain.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  have  gained  by  the  delay  the  honest  conviction  that 
they  have  neglected  nothing  which  could  conciliate  the  Irish 
popular  party,  and  that  they  have  hoped  against  ho)>e  to  the 
end.  They  have  gained  this  too,  that  if  oj>inions  were  divided 
before,  they  are  united  now.  The  voice  of  friendly  warning 
might  be  overruled  ;  and  the  cry  of  hostile  defiance  was  irre¬ 
sistible. 

The  two  important  measures  of  the  present  Session,  which 
are  probably  the  only  legislative  achievements  by  which  it  will 
])e  remembered,  both  relate  to  Ireland,  both  have  sj)rung  from  a 
great  emergency,  both  are  defended  on  the  ground  of  necessity, 
the  one  being  an  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  the  other 
an  Act  to  settle  the  outstanding  claims  for  arrears  of  rent. 
These  Bills  have  been  so  fully  and  so  recently  discussed  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  press,  that  it  would  be  idle  for  us  to 
weary  our  readers  by  a  repetition  of  the  arguments  they  have 
called  forth.  Indeed,  they  are  of  so  exceptional  a  character, 
and  so  unwelcome  even  to  those  by  whom  they  have  been 
])roposed  and  carried,  that  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  case 
and  the  deplorable  state  of  Ii-eland  can  alone  be  said  to 
justify  them.  But,  like  other  measures  of  expediency,  we 
must  look  to  their  results  to  vindicate  a  departure  from  the 
established  principles  of  judicial  procedure  and  executive  go¬ 
vernment. 

Revolutionary  crimes,  conspiracies,  secret  societies,  and  an 
organisation  directed  against  the  constitution  of  the  State  ai’O 
not  easily  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  law.  But  penal 
laws  are  made  not  so  much  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty 
as  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  and  of  society  at  large. 
To  quote  our  own  well-known  motto,  ‘Judex  damnatur,  cum 
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*  nocens  absolvitur.’  The  law  itself  is  in  fault  if  it  fails  to 
secure  the  peace  of  society  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  property. 
It  must  meet  the  occasion.  That  any  departure  from  the 
usual  forms  of  trial  should  take  place  is  to  be  regretted ;  but 
it  is  far  more  to  be  regretted  that  a  people  should  have  been 
brought  to  such  a  point  by  agitation  and  intimidation  than  tliat 
the  usual  forms  of  trial  are  inoperative.  No  man  can  honestly 
suppose  or  believe  that  a  single  innocent  person  in  Ireland 
runs  the  slightest  danger  of  conviction  or  punishment  under 
this  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime.  No  man  can  doubt  that 
the  judges  who  will  administer  the  law  will  as  scrupulously 
adhere  to  the  rules  of  evidence  and  even  to  tiie  technicalities 
of  the  law  as  any  jury.  With  the  publicity  which  now  attends 
all  judicial  proceedings  the  jury  by  which  a  man  is  tried  is  in 
reality  the  public  opinion  of  the  whole  country.  It  would  be 
im])ossible  to  sup])ort  a  conviction  and  to  execute  a  sentence  at 
the  present  time,  especially  for  a  political  offence,  which  did 
not  carry  with  them  a  clear  and  universal  belief  that  they  are 
just. 

The  success  of  the  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  depends 
upon  its  being  administered  with  firmness.  It  leaves  large 
discretionary  powers  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  In  the  hands 
of  Lord  Spencer  no  one  supposes  that  they  will  be  abused. 
He  will  probably  feel,  as  Lord  Wellesley  said  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  Grey  in  1834,  that  the  exercise  of  such  |)owers  is  more 
formidable  to  himself  than  to  the  ])eople  of  Ireland,  since  they 
impose  a  great  responsibility.  It  is  possible,  as  Lord  Wellesley 
found,  that  the  mere  existence  of  the  power  may  in  some 
instances  obviate  the  necessity  of  applying  it  with  rigour. 
But  the  true  responsibility  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  due,  not 
to  the  factions  which  may  criticise  or  condemn  his  measures  in 
Ireland,  but  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  Parliament  of  England 
which  have  sent  him  to  Ireland  and  invested  him  with  these 
powers  to  quell  a  social  revolution,  and  if  possible  to  restore 
peace  to  the  country.  We  trust  he  may  succeed  in  that  great 
and  difficult  task  ;  but  he  can  only  succeed  by  an  absolute  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  opposition  arrayed  against  the  Government,  and 
by  a  stern  resolution  to  enforce  the  law  and  the  will  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  Bill  for  the  adjustment  of  arrears  of  rent  involves  even 
a  wider  departure  from  the  established  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment  than  the  temporary  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Crime.  It  is  a  Bill  for  the  discharge  of  private 
debts  out  of  public  funds,  although  neither  the  amount  of 
these  debts  nor  the  extent  of  the  demand  on  the  Treasury  is 
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accurately  known.*  Here,  again,  the  only  plea  put  forward  for 
such  a  measure  is  that  of  necessity.  And  unquestionably  the 
necessity  for  some  extraordinary  intervention  of  the  State  does 
exist.  The  bad  seasons  of  1879  and  1880  left  behind  them  a 
deficit  which  has  impoverished  the  owners  of  land,  and  which 
the  tenant  is,  in  many  instances,  unable  to  retrieve.  Such  a 
state  of  things  is  analogous  to  a  bankruptcy,  and  the  creditor 
is  obliged  to  accept  a  composition  from  the  debtor.  He  takes 
what  he  can  get  rather  than  lose  the  whole.  As  far  as  the 
interest  of  the  landlord  is  concerned  the  terms  of  the  Act 
appear  to  be  as  favourable  as  any  he  is  likely  to  obtain,  if  the 
whole  of  the  rent  of  the  last  year  is  paid  up,  and  half  what  was 
due  on  the  previous  years  of  distress.  He  is  in  the  position  of 
a  man  who  recovers  a  dividend  from  a  bankrupt  estate,  and 
by  an  unparalleled  stretch  of  munificence  the  dividend  is  to  be 
paid  him  out  of  the  public  purse. 

But  we  cannot  take  so  favourable  a  view  of  the  measure  in 
its  effects  on  the  class  of  tenant-farmers  whom  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  intended  to  benefit.  Those  effects  appear  to  us  to  be 
analogous  to  the  consequences  of  a  vast  measure  of  outdoor 
relief — that  is,  to  pauperise  the  country.  The  first  condition 
of  a  settlement  in  bankruptcy  is  that  the  debtor  surrenders 
his  whole  property  or  what  remains  of  it  to  his  creditors. 
But  are  these  Irish  debtors  to  be  relieved  from  their  lia¬ 
bility,  the  State  ])aylng  one  half  of  it,  whilst  they  retain  the 
interest  in  the  laud  with  which  the  law  has  recently  invested 
them  and  their  moveable  property  in  stock  ?  The  honest  men 
who  have  paid  rent  will  obtain  nothing;  the  dishonest  who 
have  evaded  ]myment  will  obtain  relief.  Is  not  this  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  abuses  which  arose  under  the  old  Poor-law 
when  outdoor  relief  Avas  given  to  able-bodied  labourers  in 
abatement  of  wages  ?  We  know  what  the  effect  of  that  was — 
the  extreme  demoralisation  of  the  country. 

We  should  think  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  Inculcate  upon 
the  Irish  people  a  higher  sense  of  independence  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  a  firmer  adherence  to  contracts,  more  of  that  self-respect 
which  restrains  an  honest  and  upright  man  from  evading  his 
obligations  or  from  accepting  alms,  and  less  of  that  low  cun¬ 
ning  and  greed  which  connect  popular  mendicancy  with 
political  agitation.  But  all  experience  and  reflection  prove 

•  Mr.  Lyons,  the  member  for  Dublin  City,  states  that  the  amount 
of  arrears  due  on  a  single  year  is  at  least  three  millions,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  double  that  sunn  The  Treasury,  however,  adhere  to  the  lower 
estimate  of  two  millions. 
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that  public  charity,  whether  it  be  in  the  sliape  of  doles  at  the 
church  door  or  of  millions  from  the  Treasury,  is  the  bane  of 
manly  independence  and  honesty.  Disguise  as  you  will,  such 
"ifts  are  like  the  sportuln  of  the  Koman  satirist.  They  arc 
fatal  to  the  attempt  to  render  a  people  moral,  industrious, 
independent,  and  free.  Unlike  the  quality  of  mercy,  such 
donations  are  twice  cursed,  to  him  that  gives  and  to  him  that 
takes. 

Nor  can  avc  conceal  our  regret  that  the  Irish  Church  Fund, 
or  what  remains  of  it,  should  be  spent  in  pittances  distributed 
amongst  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  needy  peasants.  It 
is  true  that  as  long  as  any  surplus  is  in  existence  it  offers  an 
excessive  temptation  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  get  possession 
of  it  by  agitation  or  any  other  means.  But  it  were  better 
that  it  were  thrown  into  the  sea  than  ap])licd  so  as  to  create  in 
the  future  an  undue  reliance  on  public  charity.  That  fund 
arose  from  a  charge  on  ])i’0])crty  or  from  landed  estates  set 
aj)art  and  consecrated  to  the  spiritual  Avants  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  In  a  poor  countiy  it  Avas  a  national  ])ossesslon 
sacred  to  the  noblest  purposes.  The  Protestant  Ejnscopal 
Church  in  Ireland  Avas  called  upon  to  relinquish  that  endoAA'- 
mont  bec.ausc  it  Avas  unjust  that  the  ecclesiastical  inojAcrty  of  the 
island  should  be  devoted  to  the  Church  of  a  minority  of  the 
people.  But  it  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  been  reserved 
to  larger  spiritual  uses — to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Avhole  clerical  body  in  Ireland,  or,  if  that  Avas  impossible,  to 
the  great  and  groAving  Avant  of  the  higher  branches  of  national 
education,  Avith  no  distinction  of  creed.  The  appropriation 
of  such  a  fund  to  relieve  the  temporary  distress  of  landoAvners 
and  farmers  is,  avc  fear,  a  use  of  it  Avhich  future  generations 
of  Irishmen  Avill  have  reason  to  dej)lore,  and  Avhich  Ave  cannot 
vicAv  Avith  indifference,  If  it  Avas  to  be  applied  at  all  to  any 
secular  or  eleemosynary  jturposc,  avc  think  it  should  have  been 
reserved  for  the  encouragement  of  emigration  to  the  colonies, 
the  only  form  of  relief  to  Avhich  no  economical  objection  can 
be  raised.  To  distribute  the  fund  amongst  one  class  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  is  to  shut  out  these  opportunities  for 
ever. 

This  retrosj>ect  of  the  session  Avould  be  incomj)lcte  if  it 
omitted  all  mention  of  the  ])ro]»osals  made  to  reform  the  proce¬ 
dure  of  the  House  of  C^mimons,  Avhich  Avas  cmjdiaticaliy 
stated  to  be  an  object  of  primary  importance.  We,  too, 
thought  it  so,  and  in  the  .lamiary  number  of  this  Journal  avc 
pointed  out  certain  changes  in  the  forms  of  the  House  Avhich 
had  in  fact,  rritk  one  exception,  been  anticipated  by  public 
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opinion.  The  resolutions  proposed  by  Government  corre¬ 
sponded,  except  in  this  ])articular,  with  these  suggestions, 
and  would  have  obtained  the  prompt  and  general  assent  of  the 
House  but  for  this  obstacle.  The  power  of  closing  a  debate 
would  have  been  adopted  if  it  had  been  vested  in  a  niaj\)rity  of 
two-thirds  of  the  House.  But  the  first  resolution  insisted  on 
vesting  this  extraordinary  j>ower  in  a  bare  majority,  and  the 
more  this  proposal  Avas  considered  the  less  it  was  liked,  and  the 
more  dangerous  it  was  thought  to  be.  But  as  this  resolution 
stoi)d  in  the  front,  and  the  Government  declined  to  alter  its 
position,  the  other  reforms  of  the  standing  orders,  however 
salutary  and  uncontested,  were  sacrificed  to  it,  and  at  the  time 
at  which  we  write  nothing  has  been  done.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  by  a  little  more  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
House  at  large  (fi»r  this  was  no  party  question)  this  failure 
might  easily  have  been  av(»ided,  and  we  still  entertain  hopes 
that  by  making  the  desired  concession  on  the  first  resolution, 
the  Government  will  render  it  possible  to  carry  the  others,  and, 
as  we  think,  more  important  reforms. 

Upon  foreign  affairs  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  length 
on  the  present  occasion,  although  the  jxtsition  of  Kgypt  has 
])laccd  our  relations  with  that  country  in  a  position  of  great 
difficulty.  But  we  shall  venture  upon  one  general  obser¬ 
vation.  The  foreign  policy  of  this  country,  and  probably  of 
all  countries,  is  governed  far  less  than  is  supj)osed  bv  the  will 
of  individual  ministers.  The  interests  and  duties  of  the  nation 
remain  unaltered,  and  these  are  so  inflexible  that  a  statesman 
is  compelled  to  follow  in  the  traditions  of  our  national  policy, 
even  when  he  dislikes  it.  There  are  many  eminent  persons 
in  this  country  who  not  long  ago  expressed  their  contempt 
and  aversion  for  the  Ottoman  Empire.  They  did  what  they 
could  to  destroy  an  ancient  and  important  alliance.  To  them 
the  Turk  might  reply  in  the  language  of  Shylock  to  Antonio  : 

‘  Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  mo  on  Wednosilay  hist; 

You  spurned  luo  such  a  day ;  another  time 

You  called  me  dog.’ 

But  it  is  not  the  less  true  and  certain  that  the  power  of  the 
Sultan  and  Caliph  in  the  Mohammedan  world  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  ephemeral  dynasty  springing  from  Mehemet 
Ali  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  vast  interests  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  East  compel  us  to  uphold  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte  over 
its  dominions.  M  e  arc  thus  brought  back  very  nearly  to  the 
j)olicy  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1840,  and  there  are  now  addi¬ 
tional  reasons  which  did  not  then  exist  in  Egypt  for  maintain- 
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ing  the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan  over  that  important  province. 
On  November  4  last  Lord  Granville  wrote,  ‘  It  is  our  con- 
‘  viction  that  the  tie  uniting  Egypt  and  the  Porte  is  the  best 
‘  safeguard  against  foreign  intervention.  If  it  were  broken 
‘  Egypt  might  at  no  distant  date  find  herself  exposed  to 
*  danger  from  rival  ambitions.  Our  aim  has  been  to  main- 
‘  tain  that  tie  as  it  actually  exists.’  This  declaration  aj^pears 
to  us  to  be  the  only  safe  principle  on  which  our  policy  iii 
Egypt  rests. 

On  September  15  last,  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  military  outbreak  of  September  9,  the  Sultan  in  person 
said  to  Loi’d  Dufferin,  who  had  an  audience  of  His  Majesty, 
that, ‘in  his  opinion,  England  and  Turkey  ought  to  pursue 
‘  the  same  course.  Great  Britain,  Ills  Majesty  observed,  had 
‘  great  interests  in  Egypt,  which  he  w'as  quite  prepared  to 
‘  recognise.  So  had  Turkey,  and  these  interests  she  would 
‘  make  great  sacrifices  to  maintain ;  and  to  England,  which 
‘  was  a  great  Mohammedan  Power,  the  friendship  and  co- 
‘  operation  of  Turkey  must  be  necessarily  advantageous.’  * 

Sir  Edward  Malet,  for  whose  opinion  the  Government 
entertain  great  respect,  had  been  received  in  audience  by  the 
Sultan  on  the  13th,  two  days  before,  and  he  said  to  Ills 
Majesty : — 

‘  The  situation  of  Egypt  laid  given  rise  to  my  being  consulted  by 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  tliere  in 
case  the  insubordination  of  the  military  should  continue,  and  that  I 
had  expressed  the  view  that  the  remedy  lay  with  His  Majesty  as 
Suzerain  of  the  Khedive ;  that  I  had  expressed  this  opinion  because  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  only  one  which  could  be  in  harmony  with  the 
general  policy  of  England  towards  Egypt,  which  was  distinctly  not  one 
of  aggression ;  that  our  only  object  was  to  maintain  tranquillity  and 
good  government  in  the  country  which  was  our  highway  to  India ; 
that,  therefore,  if  armed  repression  should  unfortunately  become 
necessary,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  employed  by  the  Sove¬ 
reign  Power.’  I 

At  that  moment  it  seems,  then,  that  it  w'onld  have  been 
easy  to  secure  the  effective  co-operation  of  Turkey,  and  to 
restore  our  good  understanding  with  that  Power.  But  sub¬ 
sequent  events  rendered  that  more  difficult.  When  the 
concurrence  of  Turkey  was  required  she  held  aloof ;  and, 
finding  herself  at  variance  with  the  European  Powers,  she 
turned  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  made  terms  with  Ai'abi, 
and  conferred  on  him  marks  of  favour.  Dervish  Pacha  was 


*  Egyptian  Correspondence  (No.  3),  p.  12. 
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sent  to  Cairo  to  curse  the  mutineers,  but  he  remained  to  bless 
them  altogether. 

The  Suez  Canal  Avas  executed  under  firmans  and  conditions 
sanctioned  by  the  Porte.  When  disj)utes  have  arisen  as  to 
tonnage  and  dues,  they  have  been  debated  Avith  the  Porte. 
AVhen  it  became  necessary  to  remove  Ishmail  Khedive  and 
instal  TeAvfik,  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  Avas  invoked,  and 
his  poAvers  hav’e  been  defined  by  irades  and  firmans.  And  if 
Egypt  is  to  be  prevented  from  falling  into  a  state  of  anarchy 
or  sinking  under  a  military  rule  as  tyrannical  as  that  of  the 
Mamelukes,  it  is  evident  that  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  is 
based  u])on  the  indisputable  legal  basis  of  secular  dominion. 
The  Porte  has  long  ceased  to  claim  or  to  exercise  the  internal 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  and  Avisely  so ;  but  the 
Porte  is,  as  sovereign,  the  natural  defender  of  the  independence 
of  the  country,  and,  as  our  OAvn  stake  in  Egypt  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this — that  it  should  never  fall  under  the  control  of 
any  other  European  PoAver — the  supremacy  of  the  Porte  in 
Egypt  is  strictly  consistent  Avlth  British  interests.  Unhappily 
recent  events  in  Egypt,  the  momentary  triumph  of  the  military 
party,  and  the  expulsion  of  foreigners  by  an  outbreak  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  violence  or  religious  fanaticism,  have  been  alike 
injurious  to  the  authority  of  the  Porte  and  to  the  interests  of 
all  the  Christian  j)o Avers.  Still  more  so  to  Egypt  herself.  For 
the  salutary  experiment  of  the  dual  control  over  the  finances 
and  administration  of  the  province  has  been  virtually  abro¬ 
gated,  and  Ave  can  foresee  nothing  but  the  most  ruinous  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  credit,  the  commerce,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Egyptian  people  under  a  native  military  government. 

England  has  no  desire  to  acquire  or  to  govern  Egypt.  We 
have  quite  enough  on  our  hands  already.  All  Ave  require  is 
that  the  passage  of  the  Canal  should  be  secure,  Avhich  it  can¬ 
not  be  unless  the  country  is  peacefully  governed  by  an  inde- 
])endent  authority.  It  may  be  doubted  Avhethcr  the  vieAvs  of 
those  Avho  may  govern  France  are  in  harmony  Avith  those  of 
this  country.  There  exists,  no  doubt,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  a  strong  and  sincere  desire  to  maintain  that  good 
understanding  Avhich  has  happily  survived  several  revolutions. 
But  of  late  the  ties  which  connect  us  AA’ith  France  have  not 
been  strengthened.  The  commercial  treaty,  more  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  by  the  French  than  by  ourselves,  has  fallen  through. 
The  policy  and  composition  of  the  French  Cabinet  are  so 
precarious  and  uncertain  that  it  is  Impossible  to  know  Avith 
Avhom  Avc  have  to  deal.  There  have  been,  avc  think,  thirteen 
Prime  ^Ministers  in  as  many  years,  and  half-a-dozen  ambassa- 
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dors  to  Loudon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increasing  ascendency 
of  the  (ierinan  Powers  on  the  Danube  and  at  Constantinople 
has  brought  about  a  change  in  the  political  conditions  of  the 
East  which  is  very  much  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of 
this  country,  and,  as  we  think,  with  our  true  interests. 

British  interests,  indeed,  are  not  at  variance  with  those  of 
France  or  of  any  other  Power,  for  they  aim  at  nothing  beyond 
the  peace  and  security  of  European  traffic  and  the  good 
government  of  Egypt,  lint  by  common  consent  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  in  that  country  are  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  Christian  State,  and  they  cannot  be  subordinate  to  the 
views  of  any  other  Cabinet.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the 
British  (ntvernment  should  resume  an  entire  independence  of 
action  on  this  question,  which  we  esteem  more  highly  than  any 
alliance,  however  valuable.  The  British  Government  has 
shown  its  forbearance ;  the  time  is  come  to  show  its  strength ; 
and  we  confidently  hoj)e  and  believe  that  it  will  not  be  found 
wanting  either  in  resolution  or  in  pow(‘r.  The  irony  of  events 
has  brouglit  about  strange  changes,  when  it  imposes  the  duty 
of  defending  Imperial  interests  with  all  the  military  and  naval 
power  of  the  Crown  on  statesmen  who  have  condemned  that 
policy  in  others;  but  the  crisis  is  too  serious  to  admit  of  doubt 
or  recrijuination.  The  Prime  Minister  has  given  in  his  place 
in  I’arliament  the  most  ])ositivc  assurances  that  the  order  of 
government  and  the  authority  of  the  Khedive,  established  by 
treaties  and  firmans,  shall  be  restored  in  Egypt.  We  rely  on 
this  engagement.  It  would  no  doubt  be  jireferable  that  the 
measures  necessary  for  this  purpose  should  be  taken  by  the 
Sultan,  whose  sovereignty  over  Egypt  is  the  basis  of  the 
power  delegated  to  the  Khedive ;  and  this  has  been  the  first 
object  of  the  Conference  at  C\)nstantinojdc.  But  if  this 
resource  falls,  our  course  is  clear,  and  ]»reparations  have  been 
made  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  undertaking  is  not  a  light 
one.  It  involves  an  effort  second  only  to  that  made  by  this 
country  in  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indiaii  Mutinv;  for 
although  we  do  not  estimate  highly  the  jxtwcr  of  resistance  of 
Arab!  and  the  Egyptian  troops,  it  is  clear  that  ))eace  and 
order  cannot  be  restored  in  Egypt  until  the  native  armv  is 
disbanded,  and  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  deprived  of  all  power. 
That  being  .accomplished,  the  industrious  population  of  Egypt 
will  acknowledge  with  gratitude  its  delivery  from  a  military 
oppression,  fatal  to  the  welfare  and  even  to  the  existence  of 
the  ])eople.  But  the  future  as  well  as  the  pi’cscnt  must  be 
provided  for.  The  go(»d  govcriuncut  of  the  province  must  be 
restored  on  liberal  principles,  the  perr.i.ac.ent  security  of  the 
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Canal  protected,  and  the  international  rights  and  tribunals  of 
foreigners  of  all  nations  in  Egypt  secured.  These  are  great 
and  difficult  tasks,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
will  be  performed,  and  that  the  Government  will  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  support  of  the  nation  in  performing  them,  whilst 
we  hope  that  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  will  regard  the 
intervention  of  Great  Britain  as  an  act  dictated  by  the  common 
interests  of  justice,  civilisation,  and  law. 

Whilst  we  close  these  pages  we  are  on  the  verge,  and  be¬ 
yond  the  verge,  of  important  events.  It  would  require  the  gift 
of  prophecy  to  speculate  on  the  course  they  may  hereafter 
take ,  and  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  evidence  necessary  to 
explain  or  analyse  their  causes.  We  shall  not  attempt  the 
task.  But  such  is  the  shortness  of  human  foresight  and  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  human  expectations,  that  it  may  fall  to  the  lot  of 
some  future  historian  to  relate  that  a  British  Ministry,  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bi-ight  were  conspicuous  members, 
found  it  their  duty,  in  the  third  year  of  office,  to  prepare  and 
send  forth  the  greatest  naval  and  military  expedition  which 
had  been  equipped  by  this  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
for  the  purpose  of  quelling  a  military  revolt  in  Egypt,  of 
vindicating  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  over 
that  portion  of  its  dominions,  and  of  defending  by  arms  the 
Imperial  interests  of  Great  Britain.  For  this  patriotic  pur¬ 
pose  they  not  only  concentrated  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  empowered  the  Admiral,  in  certain  eventualities,  to  open 
fire  on  the  forts  of  Alexandria,  but  they  held  in  readiness  a 
powerful  corps  dnrmee ;  they  made  every  preparation  for  a 
campaign;  they  also  summoned  a  contingent  of  about  10,000 
men  from  India ;  and  they  naturally  made  the  island  of 
Cyprus  one  of  the  bases  of  military  operations,  that  being  the 
object  for  which  the  acquisition  of  that  island  was  thought 
desirable.  We  know  not  how  far  such  a  forecast  is  correct: 
but  in  part  at  least  it  has  already  been  accomplished  by  the 
operations  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria. 
Certain  it  is  that  by  some  means  or  other  the  destructive  des¬ 
potism  established  in  Egypt  l)y  a  military  mutiny  must  be  put 
down,  European  interests  protected,  and  the  crimes  committed 
on  British  subjects,  who  have  been  murdered  and  pillaged  in 
the  streets  of  Alexandria,  avenged.  For  if  there  be  a  spot  of 
ocean  or  of  earth  on  which  ‘  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  shall  start 
‘  from  every  wave,’  it  is  that  memorable  bay  in  which  Nelson 
destroyed  the  naval  power  of  the  first  French  Republic — it  is 
that  spit  of  sand  on  which  three  years  later  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  landed  with  some  16,000  British  troops  and  seamen, 
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drove  back  the  enemy  to  his  entrenchments,  and  expired  in 
the  hour  of  victory.  Aboukir  and  Alexandria  are  unforgotten 
names  in  our  military  and  naval  annals.  They  are  still  borne 
on  the  colours  of  some  of  our  regiments.  Should  the  occasion 
demand  it,  we  doubt  not  that  we  can  revive  the  traditions  of 
foi’iner  efforts  and  former  glory.  Indeed  the  exploit  of  the 
squadron  commanded  by  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  has  already 
fulfilled  our  expectations. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  Whigs  are  Liberals  of  the 
Past,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  disavow  the  title.  They  have 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day ;  they  have  taken  no 
inconsiderable  or  inglorious  part  in  the  great  Liberal  measures 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  the  progress  of  reform  ;  and 
they  look  back  without  discouragement  to  the  past  labours  of 
those  statesmen  whose  principles  we,  of  the  present  generation, 
maintain.  Between  the  Whigs  and  a  fraction  of  what  is 
termed  the  Liberal  party  of  the  present  day,  there  are  some 
divergencies  of  opinion,  not  from  any  want  of  attachment  on 
either  side  to  the  Liberal  cause,  but  from  a  different  estimate 
of  what  genuine  Liberal  opinions  really  are.  To  us  freedom 
of  thought,  freedom  of  action,  and  independence  of  judgment 
are  the  first  conditions  of  the  Liberal  creed  ;  and  these 
elements  are  governed  and  regulated,  not  by  party  ties  alone, 
but  by  a  conscientious  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution,  by  reverence  for  the  institutions  of  the  realm,  by 
the  conviction  that  the  laws  of  political  economy  and  the 
acquired  results  of  political  reasoning  and  experience  are 
demonstrated  truths  which  it  is  impossible  to  transgress  with 
impunity.  These  principles  are  the  standard  we  would  seek  to 
apply  to  the  measures  of  the  Executive  Government,  whether 
they  be  opportune  or  not.  We  therefore  view  with  distrust 
and  repugnance  political  organisations,  borrowed  from  Ameri¬ 
can  models,  which  are  designed  to  control  and  coerce  the  free 
judgment  of  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  nation,  and  to 
cast  into  the  hands  of  what  arc  called  ‘  wirej)ullers  ’  the  force  of 
numbers  and  of  ignorance.  It  is  easy,  as  we  have  learned 
from  other  countries,  to  manipulate  the  forces  of  democracy 
and  to  subdue  them  to  the  guidance  of  a  few  adroit  leaders. 
But  that  is  in  reality  to  enslave  the  people  and  to  invade, 
by  a  species  of  intimidation,  that  which  is  the  very  core  of 
the  representative  system—the  independence  of  Parliament. 
These  sentiments,  which  arc  those  of  genuine  Liberalism,  are 
so  well  expressed  in  the  following  passage  from  a  contemporary 
ministerial  journal,  that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  it : — 
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‘  The  efforts  made  in  Parliament  and  in  the  constituencies  to  force 
all  Liberal  opinion  into  one  mould,  and  to  denounce  every  sentiment 
which  is  not  cautiously  shaped  so  as  to  satisfy  the  local  or  superior 
distributors  of  Liberal  credentials,  have  engendered  widespread  disgust, 
impatience,  and  bitterness.  It  is  felt  by  many  who  have  been  Liberals 
all  their  lives,  who  have  made  sacrifices  for  the  Liberal  cause,  and  have 
battled  bravely  for  Liberal  interests,  that  the  type  of  Liberalism  now 
imposed  as  the  only  authentic  one  by  political  organisations  and  party 
autocrats,  is  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  the  principles  and  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  may  bo  possible  for  Conservatism  to 
abnegate  freedom  of  opinion  and  to  repress  appeals  to  argument  and 
evidence,  but  the  life-blood  of  Liberalism  is  independence  in  thought 
and  action,  and  the  subjection  of  Liberals  to  the  orders  of  petty  cliques 
of  professional  politicians,  if  it  be  allowed  to  prevail,  must  in  the  end 
be  fatal  to  the  credit  and  power  of  that  party  in  the  State.’ 

The  decadence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  House  in  the  country,  arises  mainly  from  the 
insincerity,  not  to  say  cowardice,  of  men  who  fail  to  give 
utterance  to  their  real  opinions  or  to  act  up  to  their  true 
principles.  It  is  notorious  that  votes  are  given  underpressure, 
which  is  as  degrading  and  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  a 
free  Parliament,  as  the  dictation  of  an  old  borough-monger  to 
his  nominee.  True  liberty  consists  in  checking  the  immoderate 
ascendancy  of  any  class,  or  any  authority ;  and  it  may  come 
to  pass  that  arbitrary  power  is  more  to  be  ai)prehended  from 
those  who  usurp  the  influence  of  the  democracy  and  claim  a 
monopoly  of  liberal  opinions,  than  from  any  acts  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Government,  or  from  the  resistance  of  any  institution  in 
the  country.  And  this  evil  is  especially  to  be  feared  from  the 
tendency  of  modern  legislation  to  extend  the  action  of  the 
State  in  every  direction,  by  interfering  with  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  business  and  social  life,  and  by  sacrificing  even 
the  rights  of  pi'operty  to  what  arc  falsely  called  public  interests. 
Lord  Derby  wrote  some  time  ago  that  ‘  the  modern  tendency 
‘  to  increased  State  control  in  every  department  of  life  is  one 
‘  which  requires  to  be  watched  with  the  utmost  care,  tending 
‘  as  it  does  to  jobbery,  to  needless  public  expenditure,  and  to 
‘  the  undue  restriction  of  individual  freedom.’  If  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  party  or  other  reasons,  otters  no  bold  resist¬ 
ance  to  this  spirit  of  encroachment  and  domination,  the  nation 
will  find  other  means  to  protect  its  rights  and  interests  by 
organisation  (>ut  of  doors.  Many  of  the  greatest  refonns  and 
political  measures  of  our  time  have  been  carried  quite  as  much 
^  external  influence  as  by  the  House  of  Commons  itself. 
The  press  and  the  power  of  association  are  quite  strong  enough 
to  contend  for  the  maintenance  of  principles  which  Parliament 
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may  seem  for  a  time  to  have  forgotten.  Already  measures 
have  been  taken  to  form  an  Association  for  ‘  Liberty  and  the 
‘  Defence  of  Property,’  and  this  movement  has  the  support 
of  some  of  the  largest  industrial  interests  in  the  country.  We 
shall  see  its  results.  It  should  be  added  that  this  associa¬ 
tion  is  entirely  non-political  in  its  character,  and  is  simply  in¬ 
tended  to  operate  as  a  common  league  of  defence  between  men 
of  all  parties  and  of  diverse  interests,  who  are  threatened  by 
theories  equally  hostile  to  all  forms  of  property  and  all  inde- 
jiendent  rights.  The  Land  Corporation,  which  has  recently 
been  formed  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up  the 
rights  of  destitute  landlords,  and  placing  them  under  the 
control  of  a  powerful  comjwny,  is  another  form  of  private 
organisation  which  has  our  best  wishes,  and  which  appears  to 
have  inspired  the  Land  League,  against  which  it  is  alone 
directed,  with  a  wholesome  terror.  When  an  attack  on  pro¬ 
perty  is  made  by  an  organised  conspiracy,  it  is  high  time  that 
the  defence  should  also  be  carried  ou  by  a  combination  of  all 
the  interests  which  are  threatened  with  destruction. 

An  accomplished  member  of  the  present  Administration, 
who  is  an  authority  on  political  economy  and  ardently  attached 
to  Liberal  principles,  has  been  heard  to  say  that  the  parties 
and  the  struggles  of  the  coming  time  will  not  be  those  of 
Whigs  and  Tories,  or  mere  contests  for  political  pow'er,  but  that 
the  Liberal  career  will  be  identified  with  the  maintenance  of 
sound  principles  of  public  economy,  with  freedom  of  contract, 
with  freedom  of  trade  and  industry  in  all  their  branches,  and 
with  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  property,  against  the  Socialist 
principle  which  seeks  to  subject  all  individual  right  to  the 
authority  of  the  State.  That  is  the  form  of  despotism  w'hich 
w'e  have  to  fear  and  to  resist,  and  it  is  the  more  formidable 
because  it  may  be  backed  by  the  forces  of  ignorance  and  of 
numbers,  and  by  the  political  designs  of  those  wdio  employ 
these  forces  as  means  for  the  acquisition  of  pow’er.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  add  that  true  Lil)cral  principles  are  on  the  side  of 
individual  freedom,  and  that  liberty  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  whole  community  arc  imperilled  by  any  invasion  of  those 
rights  under  the  specious  pretext  of  ])ublic  expediency. 

Hut,  as  the  late  Dean  Stanley  finely  remarked,  ‘  the  best 
‘  remedy  for  all  evils  is  to  look  forwards.’  We  are  no  alarm¬ 
ists,  and  we  utterly  repudiate  and  condemn  the  foolish  clamour 
of  those  who  can  see  in  the  succession  of  events  and  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  national  life  nothing  but  signs  of  advancing  dissolu¬ 
tion,  terror,  and  destruction.  For  if  we  arc  Liberals  of  the 
Past,  we  arc  no  less  Liberals  of  the  Future.  We  believe  that 
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the  same  principles  which  have  successfully  guided  this  nation 
through  a  long  period  of  changes  and  through  many  contests 
and  difficulties,  will  continue  to  regulate  its  course.  The 
people  of  England  have  not  lost  their  love  of  stability  in  their 
desire  of  progress.  The  stream  flows  majestically  on,  and  the 
only  danger  that  we  see  any  reason  to  fear  would  arise  from  a 
rash  attempt  to  check  and  thwart  its  current.  The  overthrow 
of  a  Liberal  Administration  and  the  attempt  to  construct  and 
carry  on  a  Toi-y  Government  would  be  infinitely  more  perilous 
to  genuine  Conservative  opinions,  than  any  measures  which  a 
Ministry  like  the  present  is  likely  to  .submit  to  Parliament, 
for  it  would  instantly  strengthen  and  rouse  the  destructive 
agencies  of  party  spirit,  and  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
movement  which  the  Conservatives  profess  to  dread.  The 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  are  probably  too  prudent  to  attempt 
so  rash  an  experiment,  even  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  make 
it ;  and  if  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  adhere  to  the  declara¬ 
tions  with  which  they  took  office,  and  succeed  in  surmounting 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  in  Ireland,  which  have  hitherto 
embarrassed  their  course  and  engrossed  the  whole  time  of 
Parliament,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  mil  next  year 
be  enabled  to  pursue  that  course  of  temperate  Liberal  legisla¬ 
tion  which  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  most 
enlightened  classes  in  the  country. 


Note  on  Naval  Administration. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  article  on  Sir  Thomas  Brassey’s  valuable 
work  on  the  British  Navy,  which  appeared  in  our  last  Number,  we 
have  received  from  Sir  Thomas  Symonds,  G.C.B.,  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  a  pamphlet,  in  which  that  gallant  officer  repeats  the  charges  he 
had  previously  made  against  the  administration  of  the  Navy,  and 
describes  ‘  our  great  peril  if  war  overtake  us,  with  our  fleet  deficient  in 
‘  number,  structure,  and  armament.’  This  pamphlet  is  accompanied 
by  a  letter  to  ourselves,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  complains  that  w’e  have 
misrepresented  his  motives  in  publishing  these  strictures  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Navy.  lie  entirely  disclaims  any  personal  resentment 
towards  the  naval  authorities ;  and  he  declares  that  ‘  he  has  held 
*  almost  every  post  and  received  every  honour  possible  to  him ;  and 
‘  that  he  has,  as  regards  himself,  not  one  professional  wish  ungratified.’ 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  distinguished  services  of  the  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet  have  been  so  justly  and  liberally  acknowledged.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  our  intentions  than  to  convey  any  reflection  on 
his  personal  honour,  and  we  hope  he  will  continue  to  enjoy  for  many 
years  that  dignified  retirement  to  which  his  long  services  and  his 
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years  entitle  him.  But  we  must  beg  leave  to  dissent  altogether  from 
liis  statements  as  to  the  relative  strength  smd  efficiency  of  the  British 
Navy.  On  that  point  Sir  Thomas  Brassey’s  work  appears  to  us  to 
supply  a  complete  answer  to  his  attacks ;  and  we  could  wish  that  so 
eminent  an  officer  would  employ  his  leisure  in  some  less  injurious 
manner  than  in  writing  against  the  actual  efficiency  of  a  service  ot 
which  he  is  proud  and  which  is  proud  of  him. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  days  may  serve  to  convince  the  detractors 
of  the  British  Navy  that  we  are  not  reduced  to  so  low  a  degree  of 
naval  power  as  they  seem  to  imagine. 


No.  CeeXX,  will  be  pxiblished  in  October. 


